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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR THOMAS WALCOTT, KNT. 


Mr. Ursay,—Through the kindness of 
Mr. Courthope, of the College of Arms, I 
have been able to identify the judge above- 
named, concerning whom I made inquiry 
recently in your pages*, with Thomas 
Walcott, of Bitterley Court, who occurs 
in the family pedigree. Having received 
permission to consult the books under his 
care, I have collected the following facts, 
which are borne out by the parish regis- 
ters of Bitterly and Lydbury, the latter 
being the nearest church to Walcott Park, 
which was then held by the family. He 
was baptized at Lydbury Aug. 6th, 1629, 
and was the son of Humphrey Walcott, of 
Walcott and of the Middle Temple, who, 
being a Royalist, made great sacrifices for 
Charles I. (Visitation of Salop, 1663.) 
He entered at the Middle Temple, be- 
came serjeant-at-law, and was knighted at 
Whitehall, (Dugdale, Visit., pp. 38, 39; 
Le Neve’s Knights, Heralds’ College, 281) ; 
was M.P. for Ludlow 1679—1681; re- 
corder of Bewdley, 1671, (Nash., Worc., 
ii. 279); and appointed puisne judge of 
King’s Bench Oct. 22, 1683. He married 
at Bitterley, December 10th, 1663, Mary, 
daughter of Sir Adam Lyttelton, of Stoke 
Mi‘burgh, Bart., and her name frequently 
occurs in the family correspondence as 
Lady Walcott, after her husband’s de- 
cease in 1685. Bitterley Court, Salop, was 
sold by his grandson in 1765, and is now 
held by the elder branch of the family. 
Colonel Thomas Walcott, who was said 
to be implicated in the Rye-house plot, 
and was actually executed on a charge 
of high treason, was a near relative of 
the judge. I am, &e., 

Mackenziz Watcort, M.A. 

Knightsbridge. 





« Gent. Maa., Aug. 1860, p. 110. 


THE LIVINGSTONES. 


Mr. Ursan,—I should be obliged by 
any correspondent giving the names of the 
wives and their arms in the instances men- 
tioned as follows from the Livingstone 
pedigree, Burke’s “ Peerage and Baronet- 
age,” 1853, p. 620 :— 

1. Alexander, created in 1600 Earl of 
Linlithgow, heir of William, sixth Lord 
Livingstone, succeeded by his fourth son 

2. The Hon. George Livingstone, of 
Ogleface, co. Linlithgow, created a Baronet 
of Nova Scotia 30th May, 1625. Suc- 
ceeded by his son 

3. Sir William, who was succeeded by 
his son 

4, Sir Alexander.—I am, &c. 

W. H. Crarxz. 


ABLE AND IBLE. 


Mr. Urspan,—Can any of your readers 
who take an interest in orthography in- 
form me whether there be any general 
rule which will apply to the correct spell- 
ing of words compounded with able? 
E.g., we write intelligzble and commend- 
able.—I am, &c. A. B. 


ERRATUM—ROMAN REMAINS AT 
SEDBURY. 


In p. 281, col. 1, 1. 18, for “ @stivan 
camps on the Cotswold range in front,” 
read “ Ostorian.” 

The camps alluded to form a range of 
twenty-five, described by Mr. Baker in 
Archeologia, vol. xix. pp. 161—175, and 
referred by him to the operations of Osto- 
rius, for which see the Annals of Tacitus, 
lib. xii. cap. 13, 
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MEDIEVAL HOUSES OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A Paper READ At THE Meertne or THE ArcHoLOcIcAL InsrrruTe, 
Juty, 1860, sy Jonn Henny Parker, F.S.A. 


I nave been requested to give you some account of the houses of the 
Middle Ages still remaining in Gloucestershire. They are more numerous 
than is commonly imagined. This county is rich in antiquities of various 
kinds, owing partly to the excellent quality of the building stone, as may 
be seen by the most casual observer in many parts of the county. I will 
not detain you with any preliminary remarks on the great value and interest 
of such examples, of the light which they throw on the manners and cus- 
toms of our ancestors, or how closely they are connected with the history 
of our country, of which, indeed, they form an important though a neglected 
portion. But I am addressing those who are better able to instruct me 
than I am to inform them on these general topics. All that I can pretend 
to as an excuse for addressing you at all is that I have taken some pains to 
ascertain what remains may still be found, and to what periods they belong, 
I will therefore endeavour to give you a short account of each, and as nearly 
as I can in chronological order. Those which I have either myself seen, 
or have obtained notice of from persons on whom I can rely, amount to 
about thirty in number, and range in date from the twelfth century to the 
sixteenth. I have little doubt that there are others at present unknown. 

OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY we have several domestic buildings still re- 
maining in this county. In the city of Gloucester the present deanery is 
the abbot’s house of the Norman period, and though much altered by many 
succeeding generations, still retains the original chapel perfect; it is an 
oblong apartment, with a barrel-vault, supported by arch-ribs only, with 
the usual Norman mouldings and details: the floor is paved with a rich 
set of heraldic tiles of the fifteenth century, with the arms of Beauchamp 
impaling Despencer, and the initials W. S. oft repeated; their arrange- 
ment is not original. Under this is a similar apartment, vaulted in the 
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same manner; a door at the east end of this chamber opens into the 
cloister, close to the north-west door from the cathedral into the cloisters. 

Under a building at the back of the Fleece Inn is a large vaulted chamber 
of the Norman style, popularly considered as the crypt of an ancient church, 
but which appears to me to be only one of the usual vaulted chambers or 
cellars, or fire-proof warehouses, which we commonly find under merchants’ 
houses throughout the Middle Ages, and very often under other houses, 
castles, and monastic buildings. This vault is of the horse-shoe form, that 
is, the walls slope or lean outwards, and are wider apart at the capitals or 
springing of the vault than they are at the bases, or on the floor line. 
These walls were evidently built in this manner, and I have met with other 
instances of this mode of building walls both in houses and churches *. 

The circular keep and some other portions of the magnificent castle of 
Berkeley are of this century, much altered at subsequent periods. 

At Horton a house of the twelfth century has been preserved, and 
forms one wing of the present mansion, close to the church. The old house 
is of the time of Henry II., and being probably intended only for the resi- 
dence of a single priest, was small, It was on the usual plan of the period, 
a lofty hall occupying about two-thirds of the house, the remaining third 
being divided into two stories, the cellar or parlour below, and the solar 
or bedroom, or the lord’s chamber, above, under part of which was the 
usual passage behind a screen. At each end of this passage is a doorway, 
one of which was the chief entrance from the court, the other the back door 
to the churchyard ; both of these doorways are perfect, and in good pre- 
servation, ornamented with the late zig-zag moulding so characteristic of 
the period; the shafts are pear-shaped in section, and their capitals remain 
uninjured, Two of the Norman windows also remain high in the wall, now 
blocked up, and a small newel staircase to the upper chamber, with a transi- 
tion Norman doorway. The floor is now continued the whole length of the 
building, and the upper room has been fitted up as a Roman Catholic 
chapel by the Paston family in the seventeenth century; it was evidently 
concealed with caution, and might easily be overlooked. Behind the altar 
is a recess, apparently for the purpose of hiding the priest in case of 
need. That the original hall occupied only two-thirds of the building ap- 





* One very curious example remained until within the last year in the remarkable 
little chancel of Westwell Church, Oxfordshire, and had the original painting of 
the thirteenth century upon it. The inner arches of the windows were built upright, 
consequently they stood out from the face of the receding wall; and this projecting 
part was also painted on the top as well as in front, a clear proof that it was part of 
the original design. But I am informed that a conceited modern architect has lately 
destroyed this curious vestige of antiquity, alleging that because the wall was not 
straight within, the foundations must have given way, although the outer surface of 
the wall was straight. It may also be interesting to record the ancient chancel of East 
Hendred Church, Berks., lately demolished, the walls of which battered considerably on 
the inside, while the pier of the rood-loft was vertical. 


















































Crypt, or Vaulted Chamber, under the Fleece Inn, c 1160: 
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Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX. 
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pears to me clear, from the circumstance that the original windows extend 
no further; they are high in the wall, and had there been a floor there 
would have been no light to the lower chamber; they do not extend be- 
yond the doors or passage, and the two small chambers were probably 
lighted by windows in the west end, now concealed by roughcast and 
ivy on the outside, and papered over on the inside. ‘There is a large 
fireplace at the east end of the lower room, but it is modern. Buttresses 
have been added in the Perpendicular period, and a shield of arms intro- 
duced over the north doorway. 




















C. A. Buckler 


Norman House at Horton, c. 1190. 


For a knowledge of this interesting old house, one of the earliest in Eng- 
land, I am indebted to my lamented friend the late Rev. R. W. Huntley, 
who took me to see it a few years since, and I have lately revisited it. 

OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY there are also some portions remaining in 
Berxeey Castxe, but so much mixed up with later work that the original 
plan of the house of that period can hardly be made out, and there is little 
information to be gleaned from them. The room in which Edward II. is 
traditionally said to have been murdered is built over the Norman staircase 
to the keep, and may possibly be of this period, but if so it has subsequently 
been much altered. 

Sr. Brravet’s Castze is to a great extent a house of the early part of 
the thirteenth century. The hall has unfortunately been destroyed, but the 
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solar, or lord’s chamber, at the upper end of it remains, and is now used as 
a schoolroom ; it contains a fine fireplace of this period, over which is the 
well-known chimney with the bugle-horn for a crest upon the top of it. 
On each of the faces of the octagonal shaft is a small lancet opening trefoil- 
headed, with a crocketed canopy over it, and from the junction of these 
canopies rises the small spire surmounted by the crest. It is one of the 
most beautiful chimney-tops in England. 

At the lower end of the hall some of the servants’ apartments remain, 
though mutilated, and these are connected with one of the towers of the 
gatehouse, which is nearly perfect, and contains several small chambers of 
this period, each with its fireplace and chimney. This is in direct contradic- 
tion to the popular error that chimneys were not known before the fifteenth 
century, an error originating in the custom of having no chimney to the 
hall in the earlier houses, the fire in the hall having been usually in the 
centre of the room upon a brasier or reredos, and the smoke escaping from 
the open louvre in the roof. But this arrangement was obviously imprac- 
ticable in the smaller chambers in towers of several stories, and in these 
we accordingly find fireplaces and chimneys at all periods, from the twelfth 
century downwards. St. Briavel’s Castle is popularly attributed to King 
John, but I believe without any foundation; and it is remarkable that 
King John has the credit by popular tradition of nearly all the old houses 
in England, a tradition for which it is difficult to account, and which is fre- 
quently quite groundless. As, however, the Early English style was tolerably 


well established by his time, a portion of St. Briavel’s may possibly belong 
to his reign. ‘The buildings have been much more extensive, and probably 
covered nearly the whole space within the walls, where is now a garden, 
The outer walls and the moat are perfect, 


THE BLACK FRIARS AT GLOUCESTER 
From a Drawing by Stukeley, preserved in the Bodletan Library. 
The domestic portions of the buildings of raz Brack Friars in Glou- 
cester may fairly be considered as belonging to my subject. This house 
was founded about a.p. 1239, by King Henry III. and Sir Stephen de 
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Herneshull. The buildings remain on all the four sides of the cloister court, 
or the square; on the north side is the church, which was a large cruciform 
church of the thirteenth century, converted into a dwelling-house imme- 
diately after the dissolution, by Thomas Bell, in the time of Henry VIII., as 
described by Leland”. On the opposite side of the court, or square, was the 
dormitory, also of the thirteenth century, which remains unusually perfect, 
though divided by a modern floor, and now used as a warehouse. It is on 
the first floor, having a number of smaller apartments under it. The plain 
open timber roof remains, but concealed by the modern upper floor; on each 
side is a row of small original square-headed windows, quite plain on the 
exterior, but on the inside the rear arch of each window has good 
Early English mouldings; these arches rest upon, and are separated by, 
upright stone slabs, each of which formed a partition between two cells; 





Partition of the Cells in the Dormitory, c 1260. 


this partition was carried out considerably farther in wood, and in the 
ends of the stone partitions are the mortices for the wood-work. The roof 





> Itin., vol. iv. p. 78. Fuller saith that he converted it into a beautiful house for 
himself, and hard by erected an almshouse and endowed it. Fuller’s Worthies, p. 362. 
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is similar to that of a hall, and equally lofty in the centre, over the space 
of the central passage, but coming down at the eaves to about eight feet 
from the floor. There were places for eighteen cells on each side, giving 
room for six-and-thirty friars; but from these probably two must be 
deducted for the entrance, which was from the side by an external stair. 
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Adjoining to the west end of the dormitory is a triple lancet window, 
which has detached shafts of Purbeck marble within, and formed the south 
end of the refectory; one of the side windows is also perfect, a single 
lancet light with good shafts, arch-mouldings and foliaged capitals well 
carved. This is now a stable and hay-loft, and formed a small part only of 
the refectory ; the other part has been turned into dwelling-houses, but the 
outline of the old roof of the refectory can be seen externally, as is also the 
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case with the church. The refectory occupied nearly the whole of the west 
side of the cloister, as shewn in the bird’s-eye view from a sketch by 
Stukeley, preserved in Gough’s Collection in the Bodleian. The doorway 
of it is tolerably perfect, with a fine suite of Early English mouldings, in 





¢c. 1300 


The Tanners’ Hall, 











the south-west corner of the court, and near to it are remains of the lava- 
tory. On the east side of the court was the chapter-house, which had 
been rebuilt in the fifteenth century, and a fine piece of rich Perpendicular 
stone panelling remains on the exterior, or eastern face of the house, now 
almost hidden by modern buildings, but it can still be seen in a narrow 
passage about four feet wide. 
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Of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth century, we 
have in the city of Gloucester THz Tanners’ Hatt, a highly interesting 
remain, though in a sadly neglected and mutilated state; it is of the time 
of Edward I., and it is not improbable that it was built for the hall of the 
Tanners’ Guild at that period, as the guilds were then of considerable im- 
portance. The walls are tolerably perfect, and one of the windows of the 
hall on the first floor has the tracery perfect, the others are more mutilated. 
The cellar under it has single-light windows, rather wide lancets. The 
entrance to the hall was from an external staircase, under the landing- 
place of which was the entrance to the cellar. The date may be rather 
earlier than I have assigned to it. I have not been able to find any 
history of it. 

In 1291, or the 19th year of Edward I., a licence to fortify his house at 





Remains of Gatehouse at Yate, c 1320. 
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Little Compton was granted to John Romaine, Archbishop of York, but 
I am not aware of any remains of it. 

Or THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY we have the following licences to crenel- 
late or fortify houses :— 

In 1301 a licence was granted to John of Wylington to fortify his house 
at Yate, near Chipping Sodbury, in this county. The gatehouse remains, 
and is an interesting ruin of the time of Edward I. The upper part has 
been mutilated, but the lower part is perfect, with the outer and inner arch- 
ways, a small doorway on each side, with an ogee head, and a good fire- 
place in the first-floor room over the passage: this has a fine mantelpiece, 
with a row of four-leaved flowers. There are also some ruins of the house, 
but these are of considerably later date, and a farm-house has been built 
on part of the site and of fragments of the old buildings, some windows 
and a doorway being used again: this is a common practice which often 
misleads young antiquaries. 

In 1307 a licence was granted to Alexander of Bicknor, clerk, to fortify 
his house at Ruardean ; and a few fragments of this house are, I believe, 
still standing. 

In the same year a licence was granted to William le Wanton to fortify 
his chamber within his mansion at Crumhale, or Cromhall, near Wickwar, 
but nothing remains of this. 

In 1318, Henry of Wylington obtained a licence to fortify his house at 
Culverden. 

In 1348, 21st Edw. III., Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, had 
a licence to fortify his house at Whitenhurst, or Wheatenhurst, (about 
seven miles from Gloucester), 

In 1374, 47th Edw. III., the abbot and convent of Winchcombe had 
a licence to fortify their abbey and their houses, granted at the request of 
Master John of Branktre, chaplain to the king; and there are some slight 
remains of the abbey buildings in a meadow near the church. 

Of this century we have also considerable parts of Berkeley and of 
Beverstone Castles, both very remarkable examples, of which I have given 
a description in my work on the “ Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages*.” The following extracts will probably suffice for the present 
object :— 

“‘ BERKELEY CastL8.—The hall retains a late Norman wall on one side, but on the 
other are some good and rather peculiar square-headed windows of the fourteenth 
century. The screen and gallery have been destroyed. The doorways of the porch 
and of the hall itself are of the peculiar form which occurs over tombs in Bristol 
Cathedral. At the end of the hall are the doorways adjoining and leading to the 
kitchen and other offices. The centre one, which is the largest, and is now blocked 
up, led directly to the principal door of the kitchen, but the present entrance is by 
the door on the north. 





© See vol. iii. pp. 256—258. 
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“ The kitchen, the north wall of which forms part of the line of wall of the court- 
yard, is of an irregular hexagonal form, three of its sides being longer than the others. 
This and the other offices belong also to the fourteenth century, and are worthy of 
careful examination.”—(p. 254.) 


The chapel of Berkeley is an excellent example of an arrangement which 
was not uncommon in the larger houses of the Middle Ages, but which has 
not been generally understood. The eastern part, or sacrarium, where the 
altar stands, is lofty, of the height of two stories: the western part is 
divided by a floor into two chambers, one over the other, each with a fire- 
place in it, and with separate entrances,—the lower one from the hall for 
the servants, the upper one from the dining-room or lord’s chamber for 
the use of the family and their guests. This upper chamber was also called 
THE ORIEL, and its use was by no means confined to attending the service 
in the chapel, but it was used for various other purposes. In place of a wall 








~ >— 
~ o.yewiT¥. det ® se. 





The Chapel, Berkeley Castle, c. 1360; with the Oriel, c, 145). 


on the eastern side of this room was a screen of open timber-work, extend- 

ing from the floor to the ceiling, over which tapestry was hung, so that 

on ordinary occasions this room had the same appearance as any other 

chamber. When the service was performed in the chapel or sacrarium, 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX. 88 
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the tapestry was drawn aside, and the family assembled in this oriel or 
upper chamber could join in it, and see the elevation of the Host. This 
screen remains nearly perfect, only a modern opening has been made in the 
centre, giving the appearance of a gallery with a family pew in it. The 
screen in front of the lower room has been removed. There is a curious 
passage from the altar platform to the lower western chamber made in the 
thickness of the Norman outer wall, but in the fourteenth century, and 
with Decorated arches opening to the chapel. 

“ BEVERSTONE CasTLz is the picturesque ruin of a fine house of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with an Elizabethan house built on part of the site, and a more modern house 
added. The Elizabethan house stands on the site of the original hall, the vaulted 
cellars of which remain, together with the towers at each end. One of these is large, 
and seeins to have been a sort of keep; it contains two chapels, one nearly over the 
other, but not exactly. The lower or principal chapel, on the first floor, is a very good 
specimen of a domestic chapel of the Decorated style, and must have been intended 
to contain the whole household, never a very large one, from the small size of the 
castle; there is no other room communicating with it, and there is a separate division 
for the sacrarium, with the piscina and two sedilia, with crocketed ogee canopy, finial 
and ‘pinnacles, and shafts; the piscina has the basin perfect. The whole chapel has 
a good groined vault, with ribs and bosses. 


BEVERSTONE CASTLE. 


Plan of Upper Story of Tower. 
A OFatory. B Priest’s Room. © Lord’s Bed-chamber. DD The Squints. E Altar. 
“The upper chapel, or oratory, is quite small, it retains a piscina in the angle, with 


a Decorated ogee canopy and finial, the basin and shelf; the east window has been 
altered in Elizabethan work. On each side of this chapel are squints, or hagioscopes, 
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through the walls from the chambers on either side; the roof is not vaulted, and the 
size of this whole chapel is not larger than the sacrarium of the principal one. The 
chamber on the south side appears to have been the solar, or a dwelling-room of some 
importance and considerable size, but has been much altered, and an Elizabethan 
window introduced. The other chamber on the north side is much smaller, and on 
rather a higher level, even with the oratory, which is two steps above the solar; this 
was probably the priest’s chamber 
“ Leland gives the following account of this castle :— 


“<Thomas Lord Berkeley was taken prisoner in Fraunce, and after recovering his 
losses with French prisoners and at the batail of Poytiers, builded after the castelle of 
Beverstone thoroughly, a pile at that time very preaty.’”—(pp. 256—258.) 


At Standish, a house adjoining to the churchyard is of the early part of 
the fourteenth century, though much altered at subsequent periods. 

The Grange, a farm-house in the parish of Tetbury, has the dairy formed 
out of the lower part of the chapel of a house of this century; but the 
upper part of the chapel is entirely destroyed, and the rest of the house is 
of the time of Charles II. One fireplace has the date of 1663. 

At Caxcor is a fine barn of the Decorated style, with good gables having 
finials, and buttresses, and transepts in the form of low square towers. The 
following inscription records the date of its erection,—* Anno mccc. Hzn- 
RICI ABBATIS XXIX. FUIT DOMUS H&c 2£p1FIcaTA.’ This is cut on a stone 
in the wall of one of the doorways. Another inscription records a rebuild- 
ing after a fire in 1729, but this evidently refers only to the roof and a part 
of one side. 

At Dzrruvurst there are some remains of the Priory joining on to the 
church, with a singular window, long and square-headed, with Decorated 
tracery; it has been restored and lengthened, but is still worthy of notice. 

SrantEy PontLarGE, near Winchcombe. A licence to crenellate his 
manor-house was granted to ‘“‘ John le Rouse de Raggeley,” in the 15th 
Richard II., and a pardon was granted at the same time for his having 
fortified a part of the said house without a licence. A part of this house 
was standing in 1830. A very good window from it is engraved from 
a drawing of Mr. Petit in the “ Archeological Journal,” vol. vi. p. 41, but 
it has been recently destroyed. In this village there is a small house, or 
cottage, of the time of Henry VIII., very perfect, with the two gable ends 
and their coping; the windows and doorways are of the usual late Per- 
pendicular style; the chimney is at one end, with a square shaft and a 
plain fireplace ; and there is an original dormer window in the roof. Cot- 
tages of this type abound in the county, and are well worthy of imitation 
in these days of cottage building. There is another very good example 
in the adjoining village of Bishop’s Cleeve. 

OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, the first house to be noticed is WANSWELL 
Court, a small manor-house of about the middle of the century, which is 
unusually perfect, although many of the details are mutilated, and one wing 
has been added in the Elizabethan period. It is surrounded by a large 
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and wide moat, which encloses not only the house, but the farm-yard, 
garden, and orchard also. Of this house I have given a full description 
in my work“, from which the following extract will be sufficient here :— 


“ WANSWELL CournT. The original ground-plan of the building consists of a hall, 
which isentered by a porch, and has a room at each end, a cellar, and a kitchen. The 
hall occupies the whole height of the building, and is almost square, measuring about 
25 feet by 22. It is lighted by two windows on the south side, which are square- 
headed, of two lights, and transomed, the one at the upper end of the hall having the 
usual stone seats. Between these windows is the fireplace. It is large, and has very 
good details; the upper part is panelled, and it has a bold cornice. The arrangement 
of the mouldings on the jambs is singular. The roof consists of four bays, one of which 
is cut off from the hall by a modern partition; it is a collar-beam roof, with arched © 
braces springing from wooden shafts, which rest on carved stone corbels; it has two 
purlins, and three pairs of arched braces in each bay. 

“ This hall is interesting from its marking another step in the march of refinement. 
There is no dais, plainly shewing that the master of the mansion no longer dined with 
his retainers in the hall, but in its place is a room cut out of the hall by a wall carried 
half way up, and finished with an embattled wooden cornice, and covered with a flat 
ceiling supported by moulded beams, the space above being originally open to the hall 
roof, though at present cut off by a modern lath-and-plaster partition. This room was 
the ‘privee parlor’ mentioned in Piers Plowman, where the lord and lady dined, for in 
the hall 

“The lord ne the lady lyketh not to sytte. 
Now hath eche ryche a rule to eaten by himselfe 
In a privee parlour . . . and leave the chief hal.” 


This parlour, which is about 26 ft. by 9}, was furnished with a fireplace, now broken 
and mutilated, and has a double window of four lights occupying nearly the whole 
south end of the room. Near this window was a 

doubtless the place where the master usually aa 

sat, for on each side of the window is a small ¥ 
opening, like a miniature window, which has 
evidently served as a look-out, one of them 
commanding the open window of the porch and 
the other the eastern entrance over the moat, 
so that no one could pass in or out either way 
without being seen. The parlour communicates 
with the hall by a door at the north-east angle, 
close to which is the door into the cellar, which 
is on the same level, and is a large room, which 
has been lighted by very narrow windows, 
though larger ones have since been inserted. 
At the north-west angle is the stone staircase 
leading to the upper rooms, and near it the 
entrance to what appears to have been origi- 
nally the kitchen before the addition at the 
west eud was made, as it still retains a mass of IAAL U2 
masonry, which includes the fireplace, &c. At ay ear ale LA 
the west end of the hall is a small room, to 

which a bay-window has been added, and which Sethe, Game Oe Rake peer 




















4 See Domestic Architecture, vol. iii. pp. 267—269. 
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is now used as a parlour, and on the opposite side of the passage is a small larder. 
The porch, which is not vaulted, has an open window on each side and a room over; it 
still retains the original hall door, with its ironwork. In one of the upper rooms is 
a fireplace with a cornice of excellent grape and vine-leaf foliage. The seventeenth- 
century addition to the house consists of only two rooms, a dairy and a ee 
with a small porch.”—(pp. 267, 268.) 


At AsHELWoRTH is a very perfect manor-house of the middle or latter 
half of the fifteenth century; the interior is modernized, and the hall 
divided into small rooms, but the whole of the roofs and walls are perfect, 
and most of the windows, with their dripstones and tracery, and the usual 
seats inside the windows. 

Camppen, or Curppinc CamPpeEN, contains several ancient houses; the 
street is nearly a mile long and of a fair width, in the middle of which 
stands the Market-house, built in 1624, and the Court-house, part of which 
is of the fourteenth century, with panelled buttresses. 

Here are also two houses of the fifteenth century nearly opposite to 
each other, one of which is a “ capital mansion, supposed to have been the 
residence of the wealthy family of Grevil, great wool-staplers, who rebuilt 
the church.” It has a good panelled bay-window of two stories, which 
agrees in style with the tower of the church. The other house had a fine 
oriel window, the exterior has been mutilated, but within there is a fine arch 
and a piece of groining, with part of the roof and a fireplace. 

At Dvurstzy there is a small house of the Perpendicular style, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; the walls are washed by a spring of water 
called the Broad Well; it has a tolerably good doorway and windows, and 
a small chimney on the point of the gable; the interior is modernized. 
The Post-office is also of the fifteenth century, but much altered. 

GrovcesteR. There is a timber-house of the fifteenth century, called 
the New Inn, with a very rich corner post (engraved in “ Domestic Archi- 
tecture’’) ; the end of the house is modernized; it stands at the corner of 
Northgate-street. In the same street is a magnificent gateway of oak, 
with carved spandrels and brackets. The castle has been entirely destroyed 
to make room for the County Gaol. There are several other timber- 
houses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One has particularly 
good barge-boards, which look like fourteenth, but are really of the 
fifteenth. 


The ruins of Luantony Ansey consist only of part of the gatehouse, the 
walls of a fine large Perpendicular barn, cruciform, with good buttresses, 
and long narrow slits for windows ; a stable, also of the fifteenth century, 
with some other offices joining on to it, the lower part of stone, with plain 
doors and windows of the Perpendicular style, the upper part of wood, in 
which is a timber hall of plain work. They appear to have been only farm 
buildings, but may have been of more importance, and the hall possibly the 
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Barge-board at Gloucester, 


guests’ hall. A small modern house has been built in the ruins, and joins 
on to these offices. 

Icomp: an extensive and picturesque pile of stone, of the time of 
Henry VI. 

LzecxnamprTon Manor-house is partly of the time of Hen. VII., with four 
chimneys and the hall windows remaining, but the rest of the house is 
modernized. 

Newent: in this small border-town a house is, or lately was, standing, 
called the Boothall, which, Leland says, was originally called the New Inn, 
and built when a communication was first opened by this road to Wales. 
There was a priory here, of which the gatehouse and some other fragments 
are still in existence. 

At Nistey, near the church, is a small house, probably that of a chantry- 
priest, now a school-house. It was restored in 1853, with new windows 
and doorways in the Perpendicular style. Two of the original fireplaces 
remain, but both altered; one was in the hall, the other in the solar; the 
latter has a rich mantelpiece of panelled work. The walls are old, with 
remains of the strings and buttresses. 

Ropmarton Manor-house is in part of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. A view of it is published in Lysons’ ‘‘ Gloucestershire Antiquities.” 

RvarpEAN : a licence was granted ‘in the 4th Edward IV. to Alexander 
de Bykenore, clerk, to crenellate his mansion here. A few fragments of it 
are still standing. 

Srrovp. The Town-hall is probably of the fifteenth century, but much 
modernized. 

Suprtxry Castle is more fully described by Leland than usual :— 


“The Castle of Sudeley is about a mile from Winchecombe. . . . Boteler Lord 
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Sudeley made this castle a fundamentis, and when it was made it had the prize of all 
the buildings in those dayes. . . . The Lord Sudeley that builded the castle was 
a famous man of warre in K. H. 5. and K. H. 6. dayes, and was an admirall (as I have 
heard) on sea; whereupon it was supposed and spoken, that it was partly builded ex 
spoliis Gallorum ; and some speake of a towre in it called Potmare’s Tower, that it 
should be made of a ransome of his. One thing was to be noted in this castle, that 
part of the windowes of it were gluzed with berall. There had been a manor-place at 
Sudeley before the building of the castle, and the plot is yet seene in Sudeley Parke 
where it stoode. K. E. 4. bore no good will to the Lord Sudeley, as a man suspected 
to be in heart K. H.6. his man: whereupon by complaints he was attached, and going 
up to London he looked from the hill to Sudeley, and sayd, Sudeley Castle, thou art 
a traytor, not I. After he made an honest declaration and sold his castle of Sudeley 
to K.E.4. Afterwards K. H.7. gave this castle to his uncle, Jasper Duke of Bedford, 
or permitted him to have the use of it. Now it goeth to ruine, more pittye*.” 
Queen Catherine Parr afterwards resided here with Sir Thomas Seymour, 
and part of the house was restored at that time, and is still inhabited, hav- 
ing been again restored at great expense within the last few years; the 
remainder is still a picturesque and interesting ruin, probably much the 
same as it was in Leland’s days. One tower of the castle of the fourteenth 
century has been preserved between the ruins of the hall of the fifteenth 
and the present Elizabethan house; many fragments of the old chapel of 
the house of the fourteenth have also been dug up, and are carefully pre- 
served ; they are erroneously supposed to have been brought from Winch- 
combe Abbey. The walls of the chapel are perfect, with a very good 
and remarkable tower bell-cot. The roof, and fittings, and painted glass 
have been very handsomely restored by the present proprietor, Mr. Dent, 
who keeps up the old place and preserves all that belonged to it in re- 
markably good taste. 

Cirencester. There is a singular building over the south porch of the 
church, of the time of Henry VIII.; it has three good oriel windows of 
two stories, and is believed to have been intended as the house for the 
chantry priests, but perhaps was hardly finished before the Reformation, 
and it was then applied to other purposes; there are also two gatehouses 
and a large barn belonging to the abbey buildings. 

Coatey is an ancient mansion of stone, with wooden windows, and framed 
and panelled partitions on both floors, of the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Down Amyegy House was erected by Sir Antony Hungerford, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., but has been so much modernized that very little 
ancient character remains. The gateway, flanked by embattled towers, 
has crocketed gables and domed turrets. 

Groucestzr. The Crypt Grammar-school House is a plain building of 
late Perpendicular work, the walls perfect, with the doors and windows, 
but the interior and roof are modern. 





© Itin., vol. iv. pt. ii. fol. 170 a. 
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At Hortoy, the manor-house (of which the Norman house before men- 
tioned forms one wing) is chiefly of the time of Henry VIII., with a rich 
doorway of the earliest Renaissance style, over which is a shield of arms 
with the hat of a prelate, usually called a cardinal’s hat‘; these are the 
arms of W. Knight, prothonotary, who probably built the house; and in 
the garden wall a stone is built in with the inscription,— 


« Wittetmvus Knieut, Prornonorarivs anno 1521.” 


In the garden is a Joggia, a sort of summer-house, or open arcade of Tudor 
arches, with a wall at the back, in which are the heads of the Cesars. -It 
is about 50 feet long by 12 wide, and is called by the villagers “‘ the Music 
Gallery.” 

Lrrrrz Sopsury Manor-house, built probably by the Walsh family, who 
by marriage obtained the manor in the 1st Henry VIII., contains a hall, 
which ascends to the roof, and possesses decorations of that period in its 
timber-work, and some carved heads. The windows are high in the wall, 
and the music-gallery remains. The fireplace has been altered, and is of 
the age of James I, There is a handsome porch to this house, from which 
a passage is conducted, as usual, through the house, leaving the hall on 
the left hand. On the right were, doubtless, the offices; these, however, 
are now modernized, and form dwelling-rooms. Above these is a small but 
elegant oriel, which probably ornamented formerly a state bed-chamber. 
These remains are of the date of the hall. 

At Sourn Cornzy, opposite the church, is a small house of the fifteenth 
century ; the windows have been much defaced, but have remains of their 
tracery. On the point of the gable is a singular finial, a head of Janus 
with four faces. 

Sovrnam House, near Cheltenham, is thus mentioned by Leland :— 
“ There dwelleth Sir John Hudleston, and hath builded a pretty mannuor- 
place. He bought the land of one Goodman.” ‘This house is still stand- 
ing, and is the seat of Lord Ellenborough, but it has been much altered 
and has many additions in imitation of the old style. Of the original work 
there remains a good bay-window of two stories, and several smaller oriel 
windows; the other windows are square-headed and not remarkable, and 
the interior is modernized. The tower is modern. 

Cuurch Sranway House: an Elizabethan mansion which retains on 
the east front a traceried window, and other vestiges of fifteenth-century 
work, 

Tuornsury Castle was built by Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham 
in the time of Henry VIII., on a very magnificent scale, and although it 
was never finished, the works having been stopped when he was beheaded 
in 1522, the walls are nearly perfect, and one of the finest examples we 





f Sce Glossary of Heraldry, p. 71, Cap. 
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have of the period, with details, machicolations, and chimneys of moulded 
brick. 

Leland thus describes it :— 

“ Edward late Duke of Bukkyngham likeynge the soyle aboute and the site of the 
howse, pulled doune a greate part of the old howse, and sette up magnificently in good 
squared stone the southe syde of it, and accomplished the west parte also with a right 
comely gate-howse to the first soyle: and so it standeth yet with a hafe forced for 
atime. This inscription on the front of the gate howse :— 

* This ‘gate mas begon in the pere of our Lord Gov 1511, the 2 pere of the 

reiqne of Hinge Henry the VELL. by me Evward Duke of Bukkyngham, Erle of 
Hereford, Stafory, anv Porthampton.’ 
The Duke’s motto Dorene Savant (Dorenavant.) The foundacions of a very spacious 
base courte was then begun, and certayne gates, and towyres in the castell lyke. It 
is of iiii. or v. yerdes highe, and so remayneth a token of a noble piece of worke pur- 
posid. There was a gallery of tymbre in the bake syde of the howse joinynge to the 
north syde of the paroche churche §.” 

A very full and accurate survey of this castle, made in the fifth year of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a.p. 1582, is printed in Leland’s Collectanea, 
vol. ii. p. 658, and reprinted in Britton’s “ Architectural Antiquities,” 
vol. iv. p. 127. 

Another survey, made immediately after the execution of the Duke of 
Buckingham, has been recently found in the Public Records, and a tran- 
script of it, kindly supplied by T. D. Hardy, Esq., the Assistant Keeper of 
the Records, is printed in my work, (vol. iii. p. 263). 

There was a private chapel, and the following extract illustrates what 
has been said as to the double chapel, with a single sacrarium :— 

“The utter part of the chappel is a fair room for people to stand in at service time, 
and over the same are two rooms or petitions with each of them a chimney, where the 
Duke and Dutchess used to sit and hear service in the chappell.” 

A beautiful series of engravings of the details of the castle is published 
in the second series of Pugin’s “‘ Examples.” 

There are considerable remains of the kitchen and offices; and the very 
extensive outer court, which was the farm-yard surrounded by farm build- 
ings and stables, according to the custom of the Middle Ages, stil] continued 
in the time of Henry VIII. This practice of having one of the principal 
entrances through the farm-yard may be seen in a great number of in- 
stances in castles, houses, and abbeys. 





8 Itin., vol. vii. p. 75 a. 





LA GUIENNE ANGLAISE®*. 


La Guienne Anglaise is a title which ought at once to arrest the atten- 
tion of an English antiquary or student of history. For three hundred 
years Guienne was an English province, and those three centuries were 
precisely the period of the greatest importance to the study of architecture. 
From 1150 to 1450 this province was attached to the English crown, and 
this is precisely the period during which the great changes in the styles of 
architecture took place. Yet there is perhaps hardly any country or pro- 
vince of which Englishmen in general are so ignorant. We know a great 
deal more about Ceylon, (thanks to Sir Emerson Tennant.) and we go in 
shoals “‘up the Rhine” and through Belgium every year, but not one in 
a thousand of English travellers ever thinks of visiting a district so closely 
connected with the history of our own country, and so full-of objects of 
interest. Such a work as the one before us can hardly fail to be cordially 
welcomed in England. The author is an artist (and antiquary)"of well- 
established and well-deserved reputation ; a native of Bordeaux, where he is 
one of the Professors in the Government College, and he has devoted more 
than twenty years to the researches of which he here gives us the results. 
The department of the Gironde, in the immediate neighbourhood of Bor- 
deaux, is precisely that part of France which was the most closely con- 
nected with England, and which remained faithful to her for the longest 
period; and the poverty with which the country has been afflicted ever 
since it lost the English market for its produce has tended to preserve the 
buildings of that period in a more perfect state than in most other districts, 
The medieval fortifications of the towns and castles remain to a great 
extent intact, and these form the chief subject of the present work. The 
churches are not overlooked, but they are comparatively unimportant ; 
those of Bordeaux itself are indeed equal to those of most other cities, and 
belong for the most part to the period of the English dominion; but the 
country churches are generally small early Romanesque buildings, ap- 
parently belonging to the time previous to the union with England.’ There 
are, however, some remarkable exceptions, such as Bazas and Uzeste. 
The castles and fortified towns will, however, form the staple of the work, 
and these will include the bastides built by Edward I., to which some at- 
tention has been called of late in England by Mr. Parker in his work on 
Domestic Architecture, and in France by M. Felix de Verneilh in the 
Annales Archéologiques. 





* “La Guienne Anglaise. Histoire et Description des Villes fortifiés, Forteresses et 
Chateaux construit dans la Gironde pendant la domination Anglaise. Par Léo Drouyn,” 
(Bordeaux. 4to., Livraisons 1, 2, 3.) 
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The English sovereigns evidently took a deep interest in this province, 
and always encouraged the fortification of the towns and the erection of 
castles for the greater security of the country, and to check the bands 
of brigands who infested the whole of France during the greater part of 
that period. When there was no standing army nor police capable of con- 
tending with these “free companies” of robbers, whom the government 
both of France and England in vain endeavoured to suppress, the lords and 
the people were obliged to rely chiefly on their fortifications to guard them 
against the sudden surprises which were the usual tactics of the “free 
companies.”” Of the more peaceful monuments of that period of perpetual 
disturbance, a few of the bridges and the corn-mills are all that remain to 
us. In the present state of prosperity, which has been brought about by 
the strong government of Louis Napoleon, and which is likely to increase 
rapidly under the effects of the new treaty of commerce, these monuments of 
the Middle Ages are rapidly disappearing. Every year witnesses the destruc- 
tion of some of them; the towns find their old limits too small, and their 
walls are like a straight-jacket, which must be removed to give them room 
to expand. M. Léo Drouyn’s work is thus just in time to preserve a faithful 
record of historical monuments, many of which have already disappeared 
since he made his drawings and plans of them. It is true that in France 
much more attention is given to the preservation of historical monuments 
than in England; the more important buildings are all enumerated and 
marked as public property, and no one is allowed to destroy them or injure 
them without permission from the Government, who send a competent 
architect to examine the matter before such consent is given. But this ap- 
plies chiefly to the cathedrals and important buildings. There remains 
a large class which is at the mercy of small and ignorant proprietors, and 
which no government influence can preserve. There is, therefore, great 
need of such a work as M. Léo Drouyn has undertaken, and the care with 
which he appears to be carrying it out is deserving of all praise. The whole 
of the plates are drawn and engraved by his own hands, with the help of 
his son only, so that there is no chance of the engraver mistaking and mis- 
representing the drawing, as sometimes happens. 

An interesting question arises naturally from looking at this work, Was 
the architecture of Guienne influenced by that of England? or was the 
architecture of England influenced by the close intercourse with Guienne? 
That there is a connection between the two is evident, as the first glance at 
the plates of this work shews. The excellent views and details of the castle 
of Roquetaillade, for instance, might almost pass for those of Conway or 
Carnarvon. Whether they are of earlier or of later date is a question to 
be decided by the researches of M. Léo Drouyn. We know that both 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Edward I. were great builders of castles, and 
well acquainted with the best modes of defence in their time; in fact, they 
were both great military architects. The “ Chateau Gaillard” was in ad- 
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vance of any castle in Europe of its day, and the castles of Edward I. were 
equally so. Richard had profited by his experience in Palestine, and 
Edward by his wars in this very province of Guienne in his youth, but as 
we have records of his sending to London for skilled men (prudhommes) 
to lay out the plans of his towns, it remains an open question whether he 
acquired the improved art of fortification in France or imported it from 
England. 

Our author has prefixed to his work an able sketch of the early history 
of the province, and an account of the fortresses erected before it came 
under the English dominion, beginning with the primitive habitations in 
caves, and going on with the earthworks of the Celts or other early in- 
habitants. One of the most remarkable of these is RoquEFort, supposed 
to have been a fortress of the Celts or the Gauls, It occupies the summit 
of a triangular promontory, or tongue of land, of considerable extent, the 
length from the point of the promontory to the vallum, A A, which cut off 
the @onnection with the table-land, being about 800 feet. This vallum is 
about 8 feet high, upwards of 60 feet wide, and nearly 700 feet Jong; on 
the outer edge of this embankment was a wall of rough stone without mor- 
tar, about 8 feet thick, but of which the original height could not be ascer- 
tained. The sides of the hill are very abrupt, and covered with loose stones, 
apparently thrown down from the top, and along the edge of the promontory 
is an artificial platform, or turf road (chemin vert). Within this large en- 
closure quantities of broken pottery have been found of the black and coarse 
kind, also quantities of cut flints, arrow-heads, knives, and hatchets, but all 
broken by the plough, as the land is fertile and has been long under cultiva- 
tion. All these flints must have been brought there, as they are not the 
natural product of the soil. A spring at B furnishes an abundant supply 
of water. A castle of the thirteenth century has been built at the extreme 
point of the promontory, now replaced by a modern house, not on the same 
site, and leaving the old walls standing. 

The camp of Charlemagne at Cabara is another very remarkable earth- 
work, which tradition says is the site of a very sanguinary battle. A is an 
elevated square platform on a promontory in the valley of the Dordogne; 
B B Bare the ditches, 20 feet wide, of which the original depth cannot 
now be ascertained ; C a terrace on the level with the bottom of the ditch 
on one side, but overlooking the steep slope H ; at D there is a clump of 
trees, here the depth of the ditch is about 25 feet; E F is a narrow terrace 
between the ditch and the slope of the hill; I K a perpendicular bank 
12 feet high between the two terraces C and H; below this the hill is 
extremely steep. 

At Puynormand there are some slight remains also of a castle of the 
Middle Ages, but evidently on the site of an earlier earthwork belonging in 
character to the northern tribes. It occupies the summit of an isolated 
hill, all round the base of which the soil has been cut away to a perpendi- 
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cular cliff of from ten to fifteen feet high, so that the ascent is impracticable 
_except at points left for the purpose. This first obstacle surmounted, we 
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PLAN OF THE CASTLE OF PUYNORMAND. 


A A semicircular Barbican. C An elevated terrace. D A vallum. 


next meet on the slope of the hill with the bank, or vallum, D, which was 
further protected by palisades ; this is followed by a wide and deep ditch, 
and another vallum, C, with a barbican, A, to protect the entrance. Within 
these entrenchments were the walls of the castle, forming a large parallelo- 
gram with the corners rounded off; this incloses a space of about 280 feet 
long by 180 wide. The close resemblance between these works and the 
Celtic works in Ireland and in Britain is too obvious to require pointing 
out in detail. 

These extracts suffice to shew the careful manner in which the author 
proceeds, and how thoroughly he clears the way before him. We hope 
hereafter to return to this interesting work and give some notices of the 
English castles and towns. The magnificent Edwardian castle of Roque- 
taillade, and the curious old town of Rions, are all that have yet appeared. 

We wish to direct attention to another publication’, which forms an 





» “ Archives Historiques du Département de la Gironde. 4to., 1859.” (Bordeaux : 
Gounouilhou. Paris: Aubry.) 
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indispensable supplement to La Guienne Anglaise. The one is an 
archeological work with artistic illustrations, the other a Collection of 
historical documents relating to the same country or district-—Bordeaux 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Both belong as much to the history 
of England as to the history of France: during the period to which the 
greater part of these documents belong Bordeaux was an English city, 
and the adjoining country an English province. These documents are 
published by a society recently established for the purpose, entitled 
** Société des Archives Historiques du Département de la Gironde.” It 
comprises many of the principal inhabitants of the city, and is closely 
connected with the municipality, for it is provided by the rules that, in 
case of the Society coming to an end, the whole of the property is to be 
transferred to the corporation of the city of Bordeaux. The subscription 
is 20 francs a-year for residents, and 12 francs for non-residents, and each 
member is entitled to a copy of the publications of the Society. As no 
more are printed than what are required for the supply of the members, 
the works are likely hereafter to rise in the market rather than otherwise. 
The source from which these documents are taken is chiefly the ar- 
chives of the city of Bordeaux itself, which are very voluminous; but 
the managers of the Society are perfectly aware that there exists an im- 
mense number of documents relating to the history of Bordeaux in London, 
Paris, and in many other places, and they hope from time to time to add 
documents of interest and importance from these sources. The publication 
is directed and superintended by a committee of competent persons, divided 
into four sections, each of which takes charge of some one part of the work. 
The documents are not arranged in any particular order, it was found 
impracticable to do this, but full indexes, dates of arrangement and of 
chronology are promised. The first document in the collection is of the 
date of 1101, a confirmation by the Bishop of Bordeaux of a donation of 
his predecessor to the church of St. Vivien, The second is of 1252, the 
oath of allegiance of the mayor and commune of St. Emilion to Simon de 
Montfort, as Duke of Gascony, and representative of the king, Henry III. 
The third of 1254, the oath of allegiance of Pierre Bertrand de Blanque- 
fort to the King of England. Blanquefort was the strongest castle in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Bordeaux. «Passing over several deeds re- 
lating the wars of Religion in the sixteenth century, and other subjects 
not connected with England, we come to a series of petitions to Ed- 
ward I., which afford a valuable insight into the state of the country 
and the manners of the period. Several petition for the restitution of 
property in Gascony lost during the wars, and are granted half of the 
value stated; one is from a citizen of Bordeaux for the restoration of 
his wife, who had been taken from him by force; another for per- 
mission to bear arms; another, from a Gascon lord employed in Scot- 
land, to be indemnified for the loss of his lands in Gascony; another, 
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from the chaplain of the castle of Bordeaux for payment of his wages, 
(gages,) which is ordered. In the fourteenth. century are several deeds for 
the enfranchisement of serfs. Some of the-documents are in. Latin, others 
in French, and others in. the patois of the country. To.each is prefixed’ 
a short abstract, and the particulars of where the original is preserved:. 
The whole seems to be done with care and judgment; but there appears 
to us rather too great a preponderance of documents of the sixteenth and’ 
seventeenth centuries. The work is, however, on the whole, one of that 
authentic and valuable character that is very creditable to the Society which 
has produced it, and which ought to be placed in all good libraries -in. 
England. 





CHURCH-YARD CROSSES. 


At the recent. meeting of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archo- 
logical Society, Mr. Wing made some interesting remarks on Church-- 


yard Crosses, chiefly in reference to those in that county :— 


“Very many relics of antiquity of this 
class,” he said, “are still in existence. 
One of the most ancient in this district is 
to be seen at Rothley ; it has been ascribed 
to the Saxon period, but its date is pro- 
bably soon after the Conquest. Not a few 
have evidently possessed great beauty, 
though the construction of these has 
usually been of so fragile a character, 
that only fragments remain to tell their 
pristine merit. Some have been rich in 
sculpture. The shaft at Higham Ferrers 
is an exquisite piece of work. The cruci- 
fixion was not unfrequently portrayed on 
the front, and on the back the patron 
saint. In the remains of the-church-yard 
cross at Sherburne, in Yorkshire, we have 
a fine example. Sometimes the foot of 
the cross was carved with figures and 
devices. The shaft was not uncommonly 
surmounted with tabernacle work; in 
some instances, containing a figure of the 
Saviour om one side, and the Virgin Mary 
on the other, but more frequently having 
four sides, with the four Evangelists, or 
the Evangelistic symbols. Others, again, 
were built. for a: preacher to stand in, as 
the one at Iron Acton, in Gloucestershire. 

“There is one form which demands our 
more special consideration, as it is found 
to be more or less a type of many in 
various and distant parts of the country. 
It may be described thus:—There is the 
calvary or base divided into three or more 
stages; this is surmounted by a shaft; at 
the top of the shaft is a sculptured piece 
of stonework, having four sides, with 
canopies, and figures of the four Evan- 
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gelists; and from the centre of the taber- 
nacle rises the cross, The cross at Steving- 
ton, Bedfordshire, will exemplify. this: in: 
it the head is chiefly a restoration; the 
lower part of the niches, with all below, 
is ancient. The feet of.the figures remain, 
but the figures themgglves have not been 
restored. In many places where this ele- 
gant structure has been destroyed, a rem- 
nant of the tabernacle part is still in ex- 
istence, lying about in. the church-yard, 
puzzling every one, it may be, to tell what 
it has pertained to. The,head is. often 
much larger in proportion than the head 
of that of Stevington, and’ when the~ block 
only remains which has. been the base of 
such a cross, its previous existence in that 
form may, with some probability, be in- 
férred from a hole in the north-and south 
sides, about two inches square, and some~ 
times on each of the four sides: this, it 
may be presumed, would receive a hold- 
fast for the iron rod, which would be 
necessary to support the upper part. 
Where the shaft is complete, as at Kirby 
Bellars, for example, there is to be..seen, 
on each side, near the top of it, the place 
where the iron-work connected with the. 
rod was fastened. There has been a very 
handsome one at Tho Arnold, near 
Melton. At Kirby, the head of the cross 
has been equally elaborate, and has been, 
carried up to such a height as to, require 
much external support. The remains of 
it are now in the church-yard wall, and 
they shew that the iron has been at- 
tached in many places, and even above 
the canopies.” 


vu 





CHURCH ‘HISTORY OF SCOTLAND*. 


‘We think that Mr. Cuningham has supplied a decided desideratum, and 
thas, moreover, done so in a very able and sufficient fashion. -Scotland is 
famous for historians, and Scottish history.is in very great measure a history 
of the Scottish Church; yet it is somewhat remarkable that hitherto there 
‘has searcely been a Church History of Scotland. Stephen’s History is a 
very full and laborious work, but unfortunately it only dates: from the Re- 
formation; Mr. Hetherington’s History is..eloquent and picturesque, but it 
is not.very much better than an angry and one-sided account of the Disrup- 
tion. In addition to these, we have the Episcopalian work of Spottiswood, 
and the Presbyterian work of Calderwood. Mr. Cuningham is diligent and 
accurate ; his style is also clear, manly, and sensible. He possesses the 
virtues, perhaps rather rare among the theologians of his country, of toler- 
ance and impartiality. It is something gratifying to find a Scottish clergy- 
man who can, employ the language of censure in reference to Knox, and 
the language of,sympathy in reference to the Regent, Mary of Guise. 

The work certainly partakes a little too much of the character.of a com- 
pilation. The author is somewhat deficient in breadth of view. A nation’s 
Church history is necessarily only a chapter in the history of religion. Such 
a history is surrounded and intersected by secular history. Mr.Cuning- 
ham fails to grasp his subject in all its manifold relations. .Fifty pages in 
these two bulky volumes would make the reader familiar with a.very neces- 
sary amount of additional political information. Fifty pages more would 
have giyen us a general view of that great religious history:to which this 
only stands in the relation of a part toa whole. That this.may be done is 
clear from the terse and luminous wisdom with which Mr. Hallam at the 
close .of his “Constitutional History” has written his concluding chapter on 
Scotland. We do not, then,'think that Mr. Cuningham possesses the quali- 
ties of a great historian ; but he certainly possesses qualities in which great 
historians have been lamentably deficient. From the time .of Eusebius 
downwards great charges have been brought against Church historians of 
onesidedness and a want of literary integrity. As we have intimated, 
Mr. Cuningham is remarkably free from any imputation of this description. 
Although he would doubtless be superseded by a really great ecclesiastical 
historian, such men are rare enough, and for the present this History will 
become a standard work for safe information and easy reference. We may 
safely congratulate the author. It is something to have filled up an im- 
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portant gap in historical literature in a manner not unworthy of its high 
requirements. It is something, too, to. have produced an Ecclesiastical 
History where religious topics are treated with historic accuracy, and histo-. - 
rical details are told with religious candour. 

Mr. Cuningham belongs to. the-Macaulay school of writers, and the in- 
fluence of Lord Macaulay upon his style and mode of thought is evident 
and is great. We are not surprised, therefore, that the historical element far 
predominates over the theological. Mr. Cuningham is, perhaps, a little too. 
much inelined to take popular views of things. For instance, he tells us that 
“* Charles the First ascended the throne of Great Britain amid the general 
acclamations of a people ever inclined to think highly of their hereditary 
kings.” Nearly all the histories of Charles I. begin this way. It is a sort 
of rhetorical trick to heighten the effect of the tragic close of the reign. 
There were no general acclamations at all. Mr. Hallam states the case 
much more truly when he says, “It does not appear that Charles ever en- 
joyed the first transient sunshine of his subjects’ affections.” Mr. Cuningham 
is very fond of a curious word, ‘concuss.’ “In 1633, the king had con- 
cussed his nobles into joining in the Episcopal service. They now paid 
him back by concussing him to take a part in the Presbyterian one. After 
all, it was better that the many should concuss the one, than that the one 
should concuss the many.’ Again, he tells us that Charles the Second 
“ seemed to. be sent by Providence to. teach them the folly of concussing the 
conscience.”” Some of Mr. Cuningham’s quotations are made with great 
simplicity. He tells us of some modern king who died, and was, of course, 
succeeded by another king. Mr. Cuningham considers it necessary to 
prove his point by multiplied references to the Histories. Now, unless 
some substratum of fact is allowed, nearly every page of history would 
abound in quotations. If Mr. Cuningham wanted to tell us that George 
the Fourth succeeded George the Third, we suppose he would support his 
assertion by copious extracts from the Parliamentary Histories, the Annual 
Register, the ‘‘ Times” newspaper, and various Histories of England. 

Let us select a few salient points from the very many which these 
crowded volumes present. It has sometimes happened that a higher cha- 
racter has been assigned to the Scottish Reformation than to our own. It 
is customary to dwell upon the leading features of the English Reformation ; 
that it was political rather than religious; that it originated in the despotic 
will of the King; that its primary objects were intensely personal and 
selfish,—the riddance of a disagreeable wife, the abolition of a foreign 
jurisdiction, the enjoyment of confiscated property. With this is contrasted 
the Reformation in Scotland, so genuinely religious, wrought by the fool- 
ishness of preaching, the spontaneous work of a convinced people. Mr. Cune 
ingham, with rare candour, points out that this statement needs considers 
able modification. It would be more correct to say, that while the Re- 
formation in England was monarchical, the Reformation in Scotland was 
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baronial. The last was far from being the popular movement it is gene- 
rally supposed to be. The influence of the English nobility was perhaps 
at the lowest ebb it has ever reached before or since. The wars of the 
Roses had indefinitely thinned their numbers, the iron Tudor will effec- 
tually curbed their spirit. Moreover, Henry possessed all engines of terror, 
all engines of attraction: the axe in the Tower was thirsting for new blood’; 
the abbey lands, lying by pleasant streams and upon England’s richest soil, 
screened by low hills and overhanging woods, were awaiting new lords. 
But in the neighbour land of Scotland, the barons, always a fair match for 
the stoutest kings, reigned supreme during the feebleness of a long mino- 
rity. Without them, Knox might have preached and Wishart have been 
burned in vain. The lords of the Congregation, as feudal barons, deter- 
mined the faith of their tenantry. The western counties became Protestant 
according to the Protestantism of Glencairn and Argyle. Glasgow and 
Paisley vacillated with the vacillation of the great house of Hamilton. But 
on the lands where the Catholic Huntley was lord, Roman Catholicism, 
strangely contrasted with the surrounding Presbyterianism, has lingered on 
even till the present day. 

It is very remarkable, also, how foreign politics tinged the religion of the 
country, and determined the destinies of its sovereigns. These influences 
were centred at Leith in a decisive struggle, during the famous siege. 
The town was held by a French garrison, and besieged by an English 
army. The French were hereditary allies, but the English were the 
nearest neighbours. The unpleasant memories of Flodden and Pinkie still 
rankled among the Scotch. But Elizabeth had discovered that gold was 
a safer weapon than steel. The hardy nobles of tne North might oppose 
to her their impervious valour, but money must be necessarily invincible 
among a noblesse of unlimited pretensions and unlimited poverty. English 
coin and English principles grew popular among the nobles, and conse- 
quently among the people. The alliance of the nation with England made 
the country Protestant ; the alliance of the Queen with France made the 
throne Catholic. It was not difficult either to foresee that a struggle was 
impending, or to predict in what way such a struggle would terminate. 

Knox was certainly the great preacher of Scotland, and has to an indefi- 
nite extent impressed his own character on the Reformation. A man of 
his intense individuality and marvellous history could scarcely do otherwise. 
He commenced his pulpit career under strong outward influences, and with 
a strong internal struggle. A galley-slave in France, he meditated over 
his mission while nineteen months at the oar. His residence at Geneva 
was, so to speak, another great educational influence upon him. There he 
imbibed a close personal acquaintance with the teachings of Calvin, with 
the teachings also of the vast lonely solitudes of lake and mountain. His 
theological tenets were shaped into severer dogmatism ; the rigid lines of 
his severe character were still more sternly hardened. Among the little 
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congregation of the faithful at Francfort his fierce character produced fierce 
dissensions. The refugees became divided, a serious scandal, into the par- 
ties of Knoxians and Coxians. When he returned to Scotland, his zeal, 
eloquence, and influence made him a great party in the State. Mr. Cun- 
ingham, however, considers that the preacher was rather an instrument in 
the hands of the barons than that the barons were instruments in the hands 
of the preacher. Altar and image fell prostrate at his dictation; the rooks 
were scattered and the rookeries pulled down. All-powerful when he 
acted with the nobility, Knox became utterly powerless when he separated 
himeelf from them. The “ Book of Doctrine” was received with enthusiasm, 
but the “ Book of Discipline” met with a very different reception. A confes- 
sion of faith was a comparatively easy matter, but there were insuperable 
objections to justice, judgment, and mercy. When Knox intemperately at- 
tacked the beautiful and weeping girl whose only crime was her religion, 
the nobles could support him in his disloyal and unmanly insolence ; but 
when he laid his little finger upon the possessions of the Church, which the 
rapacity of the nobles had destined for themselves, he became a scorn and 
reproach, and his influence resolved itself into a vanishing fraction. 

No chapter is more conspicuous in Scottish ecclesiastical history than 
the era of the Covenanters, and among the Covenanters no name is better 
known than the common and unambitious one of John Brown. His death 
has left a deep stain upon the high courage and statesmanlike qualities of 
Dundee. There is a vast amount of traditional horror connected with the 
name of Claverhouse in the Lowlands, which in itself is no slight evidence 
of his atrocities. Lord Macaulay, in his usual pictorial and somewhat ex- 
aggerated manner, has given the common account and the popular view. 
Professor Aytoun, with all a poet’s enthusiasm, espoused the cause of the 
great Jacobite and Cavalier, and in a note to his “ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers” threw discredit upon Macaulay, and upon Macaulay’s authority, 
Wodrow. In the last number of “ Blackwood” another raid is made 
upon Lord Macaulay and in favour of Dundee, and the case is argued with 
great ability and entire onesidedness. Mr. Cuningham discusses the 
matter in an able and temperate note, and gives a common-sense adverse 
vote against Dundee. Great stress has been laid by the writer in “‘ Black- 
wood” on Graham’s original despatch relating to the event, which Mr. 
Mark Napier recently published in his “‘ Memorials and Letters Illustrative 
of the Life and Times of John Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee.” 
The writer in ‘“‘ Blackwood’’ poetically remarks,—“ One might also fancy 
that the spirit of the hero had been awakened from its slumbers by the 
sound of the only voice whose slanders he deigned to answer,” (i.e. Lord 
Macaulay’s). It is with reluctance and diffidence that we dissent from so 
esteemed a contemporary as Maga, but we really do not see that this letter 
disproves Wodrow’s statement, which Macaulay followed. This statement, 
it will be recollected, was, that Claverhouse himself blew out John Brown’s 
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brains while he was praying. The following is the essential passage of the 
letter :— 


** Grahame of Claverhouse to the Lord Treasurer Queensberry, 3rd May, 1685. 


“ May IT PLEASE YouR GRracE,—On Friday last, amongst the hills betwixt Douglas 
and the Ploughlands, we pursued two fellows a great way through the mosses, and in the 
end seized them. They had no arms about them, and denied@ that they had any. But 
being asked if they would take the abjuration, the eldest of the two, called John Brown, 
refused it: nor would he swear not to rise in arms against the king, but said ‘he knew 
no king.’ Upon which, and there being found bullets and match in his house, and 
treasonable papers, I caused shvot him dead; which he suffered very unconcernedly.” 


Now we agree with Mr. Cuningham that Wodrow’s narrative and this 
letter of Claverhouse’s are by no means inconsistent with each other. If 
our readers will consult Wodrow, they will see that up to a certain point 
the details are in perfect harmony. The divergence is supposed to begin 
when Wodrow mentions that Brown’s wife and children stood by him 
when he was shot. But this divergence is by no means a real one, for 
Claverhouse was not in the least called upon to mention the fact, neither 
was he a man who would attach any importance to the circumstance. 
Neither, when we come to examine the point, is there much difference 
between the expression, “I caused shoot him dead,” and Wodrow’s asser- 
tion that Claverhouse himself shot Brown. For Claverhouse, having simply 
to state the fact of the execution, would not think it necessary to enter 
into details which would place him in no favourable light even with such 
a man as Queensberry. We must decline to accept the mere ipse dixit of 
the accused, especially when it is of such a very negative character. It is 
worth while to consider for a moment the other matters mentioned in Gra- 
ham’s dispatch. We own that we do not assign any importance to the 
bullets and match. The “ treasonable papers,’’ Mr. Cuningham plausibly 
suggests, were something like the “ Westminster Confession,” or Ruther- 
ford’s “ Letters,” or Guthrie’s ‘‘Causes of God’s Wrath.” Certainly if 
they were anything of importance, the contents would either have been 
mentioned, or they would have been forwarded to the Lord Treasurer for 
perusal. The refusal to acknowledge the king was what all Cameronians 
would concur in doing, for they held that only a covenanted king could 
rule in a covenanted land: an opinion retained to this day by the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. In reference to Brown’s refusal to 
swear, whether rightly or wrongly, it has been the theory of the English 
constitution, since the Revolution, that subjects under certain circumstances 
may lawfully take arms against their sovereign. Certainly tyranny had 
been pushed to the utmost extent against the Covenanters. It is not on 
grounds like these that human life should be barbarously and wantonly 
sacrificed, Mr. Cuningham truly says,— 


“There is a cold-bloodiness in the tone of the letter which I do not like, and which 
few men will like. What horrid work it was which this Claverhouse had to do, and 
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which he seems to have had a pleasure in doing—knocking down his poor countrymen 
and countrywomen, and butchering them in cold blood at their cabin-doors.” 

This period of its history was the saddest time which Scotland ever 
knew. Our author, in dispassionately setting down all leading facts, is 
obliged to tell much which such writers as Mr. Aytoun think best to 
ignore, Military executions, tortures and chains, old women and young 
children left to the tide at low-water mark, are scarcely poetical facts that 
rhetoric can place in a roseate point of view. 

The Revolution brought some degree of calm and quiet to the troubled 
land. Hitherto there had been the wildness of a storm on which would 
break no pause, the darkness of a night on which would shine no morning. 
In however objectionable a mode, some adjustment was made of the great 
ecclesiastical questions which agitated the country. After the departure of 
the Stuarts the rabbling process was carried on in Scotland. The Presby- 
terians resolved to purify the temple, and purge the country of the pre- 
latical clergy. Christmas-day, as being the severest season of the year, 
seemed highly appropriate for casting the Established clergy loose upon the 
world. The process of rabbling was simple and decisive. The mob tore 
his gown off the clergyman, burnt his Prayer-book before his eyes, sent his 
family out of doors and his furniture out of window, took possession of the 
keys both of manse and church, and forbad the pastor ever to shew his face 
again in the parish. The situation of Scotland was one of the earliest sub- 
jects which demanded William’s attention. The question to the king’s 
mind seems to have been simply whether the Presbyterians or Episcopalians 
could render him the greatest service. William seems to have thought 
that the substance and rank of the country mainly belonged to the Episco- 
palians. He made the Scottish bishops an offer to take them by the hand 
and support their order against the Presbyterians, if they would undertake 
to serve him in return; but when the Bishop of Edinburgh told him,— 
“Sir, I will serve you so far as law, reason, and conscience will allow me,” 
William was not slow to detect the purport of the answer, and turned round 
and went back to his courtiers. William soon found that the Episcopalians 
clung tenaciously to the exiled line. When he resolved to leave the ques- 
tion to a majority of the Scottish parliament, the future ecclesiastical system 
of Scotland was virtually decided. 

From this point the history of the Church of Scotland flows onward with 
comparative calmness. The strong devil of bigotry and intolerance, so long 
predominant in Presbyterian annals, becomes curbed by the arm of the law 
and the increased amenities of social life. At the very time, however, of 
the Revolution, the use of torture in Scotland, to be employed in occasional 
cases, was tacitly vindicated and retained. At the very time of the Bills of 
Toleration and Comprehension, the lad Aikman was put to death at Edin- 
burgh, chiefly by the exertions of the ministers, because with boyish scep- 
ticism he had talked some absurd infidelity. A great outcry was raised by 
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the Scottish clergy some years ago when Lord Macaulay's vivid narrative 
reproduced the story, but Mr. Cuningham admits its substantial truth. 
The doctrine of toleration has indeed been the tardiest growth of modern 
religious thought and feeling. We think that the merit both of the distinct 
enunciation of the doctrine and also of practice may be fairly assigned to 
the Anglican Church. The Independents have put in a claim, to which 
more weight might be allowed had they been actuated by less exclusively 
political considerations. The Chancellor L’Hopitél had proclaimed the 
doctrine in France, and Sir Thomas More had given it dogmatic shape 
in his ‘‘ Utopia.” But French history is but a poor comment on French 
toleration, and we all know how Raphael's noble principles possessed little 
beyond a speculative value to their author. The doctrine of toleration 
may not be unfairly deduced from the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ;” it was ex- 
pressly endorsed by that great son of the English Church, Lord Bacon; it 
was distinctly answered in the life and writings of Chillingworth, and re- 
ceived a clear culmination in Jeremy Taylor’s “ Liberty of Prophesying,” 
The radical mistake that underlies all intolerance is the mistake of con- 
founding the visible with the invisible Church. The question of toleration 
and intolerance has, perhaps, been never more fully argued out and exem- 
plified than in the history of the Donatist schism of the fourth century. 
St. Augustine, whose practice, however, exhibited some painful incon- 
sistencies, laid down the true rule, “ubi agnovimus Christum ibi et 
ecclesiam agnoscimus.” 

The union between Scotland and England was in a great measure accom- 
plished by the mediation of the Church of Scotland. The popular feeling 
was very strong against the proposed union of the crowns, but the influence 
of Carstairs deservedly stood at the highest point with the Church, and the 
influence of Carstairs was entirely in favour of the union. An act was 
passed to secure the Presbyterian Church government, and it was provided 
that this act should stand part and parcel of the treaty of union. As in the 
case of the Irish union, management and money had something to do with 
the passing of the measure, but the Scotch sagacity of many detected all 
the advantages of the proposal, and that it was true patriotism to support 
it. When the Scotch Parliament ceased to exist, the General Assembly 
was the only legislative body that remained in the country. The result, 
however, was no accession of strength, but a decided diminution. The 
ecclesiastical influence had been very great in the Privy Council and Par- 
liament at Edinburgh, but found itself unable to act at the remote distance 
of the English metropolis. The rising in Scotland took place about the 
time of the death of Carstairs, but the Presbyterian clergy were faithful to 
his memory and to the Protestant settlement. 

The Erskines invited Whitfield to visit Scotland. We believe, however, 
that the great preacher’s eloquence was considered ineffective, as would 
naturally be the case with Calvinists who felt assured of their salvation. 
4 
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The history of his Scottish sojourn is highly curious and characteristic. 
The seceders told him that he must sign the Solemn League and Covenant 
immediately he had received more light, but that in the meantime he must 
confine his preaching to them. ‘ Why confine my preaching to you?” 
asked Whitfield. ‘‘ Because we are the Lord’s people,” was the reply. 
Whitfield replied by asking if they alone were the Lord’s people, and inti- 
mated that there was a still greater call to preach to the devil’s people. 
The utmost that they could extort from Whitfield was that he had been 
ordained by a bishop in the time of his ignorance, and that if he were to be 
ordained again it would not be by a bishop. Whitfield’s version of one of 
their sermons was, that the preacher so spent himself on prelacy, surplices, 
and Prayer-book, that his breath went out and he had little to say of 
Jesus. An old Quaker saluted Whitfield one day, when he had been 
preaching in the grounds of the Orphan Hospital at Edinburgh :—“ Friend 
George,” said he, “I am as thou art. I am for bringing all to the life and 
power of the ever-living God, and therefore if thou wilt not quarrel with 
me about my hat, I will not quarrel with thee about thy gown.” Whitfield 
declined to identify himself with any form of Church, and travelled about 
only as an itinerant preacher. Circumstances weré curiously similar when 
Rowland Hill visited Edinburgh, where on one occasion he addressed 
twenty thousand people on Calton-hill. His eloquence, manifest earnest- 
ness, rollicking manner, and racy anecdotes excited an unbounded sensation, 
and some scandal. On one occasion he prayed for his horse, which had 
fallen lame, in the house of a grave seceder. Rowland Hill was very far 
from being favourably affected by the state of religion in Scotland. He 
declared that the Solemn League and Covenant was more persecuting than 
the Act of Uniformity. He charged the Established Church of Scotland, 
and all the Churches that had sprung from it, with bigotry and intolerance. 
The General Assembly retaliated by forbidding the clergy either to suffer 
other than the licentiates and ministers of the Church to preach in their 
pulpits, or to hold communion with any such persons. This seemed more 
especially aimed at Rowland Hill and the Haldanes. In a second visit to 
Scotland, Rowland Hill opened a fierce crusade against all the Scottish 
clergy. It was at the invitation of the Haldanes, and with true Christian 
charity the Episcopalians and Presbyterians heartily coalesced. To the 
Haldanes Mr. Cuningham assigns the honoured niche which they so-well 
deserve in any Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, and does honour to the 
spirit that led them away from their pleasant Perthshire home by the 
Bridge of Allan to encounter so much obloquy and toil. 

In a History extending over so many centuries we have only been able, 
almost at random, to single out a few subjects for remark. Mr. Cuning- 
ham’s account of the controversy respecting miracles between Hume and 
Campbell strikes us as being particularly good. It would be interesting to 


us to trace the modifications which the stubborn Presbyterian spirit has 
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undergone from its contact with Southern influence. The bones of the old 
Covenanters may almost shake in their graves! The abomination of a writ- 
fen sermon is of common occurrence ; the principle of a liturgy has received 
a large degree of acquiescence ; painted windows suffuse their sacred gloom 
in architecturally beautiful churches ; and Glasgow Cathedral has actually 
been restored! It would almost be instructive to point out how strangely 
commingled good has ever been with evil: how, for instance, 1637, which 
saw the commencement of the greatest troubles, was the year of that paro- 
chial scheme of education to which Scotland is so largely indebted. Mr. 
Cuningham speaks forcibly on all social questions; admits the profane 
swearing and drunkenness of ordinary society in former times ; admits also 
that at the present day Scotland is one of the most immoral and one of 
the most intemperate of nations. This is a fact which should go far to- 
wards abating the unhappy arrogance of the national religious character. 

One very large section of this work we have been obliged almost entirely 
to ignore,—we mean the ecclesiastical history of Scotland before the Re- 
formation. Many people appear to think that the Church of Scotland did 
not come into existence before the sixteenth century; that era marks the 
flammantia menia mundi ; all below that is void or limbo. Mr. Cuningham 
pertinently points out that the Church, though Roman in its architecture, 
was Scottish in its soil; that the Scottish character was moulded even in 
those days; that the Reformation created no new race of people; that the 
present Protestantism can only be understood by the past Papistry. In 
reference, however, to the very earliest history, Mr. Cuningham would have 
done well to have collated the rival works of Dr. Lingard and Mr. Soames. 
At the period of the Disruption we lose our frank and pleasant companion. 
He says, in language which does him honour,—‘* We now approach the 
region of living men, where character is sacred and aes is strong, and 
therefore we reverently turn aside.” 

It will be seen that we recommend Mr, Cuningham’s book as catholic, 
able, charitable, and learned. We add some slight specimens of its style :— 


Cuartes II. amona THE COVENANTERS. 


“Charles was now amongst Covenanters of the strictest sect, and it was necessary 
he should conform to their ways. ‘He wrought himself,’ says Burnet, ‘into as grave 
a deportment as he could; he heard many prayers and sermons, some of great length. 
I remember in one fast-day there were six sermons preached without intermission, 
I was there myself,’ says the Bishop, ‘ and not a little weary of so tedious a service,’ 
We shall not wonder that the King was weary too, when we hear that the blood- 
guiltiness of his father and the idolatry of his mother sometimes formed the principal 
subjects of discourse. Charles would have liked a quiet walk on the Sunday afternoon, 
but this was forbidden; he would have enjoyed a dance or a game at cards, for he had 
been accustomed to these things when an exile; but he could not have them when he 
was king. Every morning and every evening, throughout the whole week, there was 
a lecture, and we may be sure that the monarch was not often allowed to be absent. 

“ But the worst was coming. The King was asked to sign a declaration, in which 
he professed himself to be deeply humbled in the sight of God for his father’s opposi- 
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tion to the Solemn League and Covenant, by which so much of the blood of the Lord’s 
people had been shed, and for the idolatry of his mother, and its toleration in the 
King’s house ; and that he himself had subscribed the Covenant sincerely, and not from 
any sinister intention or crooked design. This document had been drawn up by the 
commission of the Church, and ratified by the Committee of Estates ; and when pre- 
sented to the King for his signature, he was shocked at the words which it put into 
his mouth. He was plainly told, however, that unless he subscribed they would not 
espouse his quarrel. Charles II. was a different man from Charles I. The father’s 
conscience perpetually came in the way of compromise; the son had no conscience at 
all, when concessions, however base, promised to secure some important end. At Dun- 
fermline, on the 16th of August, he put his name to the paper. Was it not too bad 
that the ministers of religion should compel the unprincipled youth to break the first 
commandment with promise, by casting public dishonour on his father and mother. 
They knew he was not sincere. They had blamed the sire for yielding nothing, they 
had now got a son who would yield everything. He seemed to be sent by Providence 
to teach them the folly of concussing the conscience.”—(vol. ii. p. 161.) 


On THE CHURCH OF SOOTLAND. 

“The Church of Scotland allows little latitude of belief within her pale. Her creed 
descends to the minutest particulars; and the deviation from it infers deposition. The 
Church of Rome has cherished in her bosom children of different forms and different 
features,—the Scotists and Thomists, the Jansenists and Molinists—such men as Con- 
tarini, and such as Tetzel. The Church of England has been almost as catholic, It 
has been said of her that she has a Calvinistic creed, a Romish liturgy, and an Armi- 
nian clergy. Her maxim seems to be that the basis must be wide if the building would 
be high. Accordingly, among the divines who have eaten at her table, and been hon- 
oured with her smiles, there are some who, with popish names, would pass for popish 
priests; others who have written in defence of Arianism ; others who have held a creed 
purely negative. But not so with the Church of Scotland, All her ministers speak 
precisely the same things. The mind of each one presents a perfect impression of the 
Westminster divines. Notwithstanding the free scope of its metaphysics, the region 
of theology has been carefully avoided. Notwithstanding the schisms which have 
taken place, heresy has never been able to lift up her head. Every Scotsman you meet 
with, in whatever corner of the globe it may be, is sure to be rigidly orthodox. Amid 
all the winds of doctrine which have blown since the Reformation, the Chureh has been 
kept steadily at her moorings by the weight of her anchorage.” 

Though Scotland presents but a narrow field, yet the ecclesiastical ele- 
ment has there had a fuller and freer development than in any other country. 
What Egypt is to the man who would ransack ancient temples and tombs, 
Scotland is to the man who would study the manifestations of ecclesiastical 
life. The Church of Scotland, from its republican constitution and repre- 
sentative courts, has a well marked and peculiarly instructive history of its 
own, distinct from the biographies of its individual ministers, distinct from 
the political history of the State. But besides this, peculiar circumstances 
in the history of the country gave to the ecclesiastical element peculiar 
vigour. The weakness of the monarchy till the union of the crowns allowed 
the free expansion of ideas which have never been tolerated in countries 
where the monarchy is strong; and during the civil wars, when the throne 
was laid low, they attained to a fuller expansion still. For a season the 
Church was left to wield its own powers, and to work out what it conceived 
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to be its own ends, free from al] pressure from without. Accordingly, 
during that period ecclesiasticism is to be found in its purest form. In 
truth, the Church of Scotland has had within Scotland a history similar to 
what the Church of Rome has had within Christendom. We see the same 
laws in operation, though on a smaller scale and under modifying circum- 
stances. In the career of the one we can discern the blessings which flow 
from a pure creed and simple worship, and in that of the other the blighting 
effects of a baneful superstition; but with both there has been the same 
union and energy of action, the same assumption of spiritual supremacy, 
the same defiance of law-courts, parliaments, and kings. The history of 
either can be traced with equal precision, sometimes blending with civil 
history, but at other times diverging highly from it. We know only three 
Churches whose histories stand thus prominently out,—the Jewish, the 
Roman, and the Scottish. 





THE SYRIAN RELIEF FUND. 


Sytvanus Urpan does not often invite the attention of his readers to 
the events of the day, as he conceives them in general to be more suitably 
left to other publications. But now and then he feels constrained to de- 
part from his usual practice. Thus he has lately alluded more than once 
to the question of national defence, and as it is one that he may have 
to recur to, he has just visited the Isle of Wight, and has had sites pointed 
out, and apparently sound reasons given, for the erection of much more 
extensive works there than have been recently recommended by the Com- 
missioners for National Defences. This is a subject that unhappily is not 
likely to lose its interest, as doubtless the period is still far remote when 
nations shall learn war no more. But still it is an encouraging sign to 
find those who have borne arms in many lands with distinction, among the 
most forward to devote themselves to the alleviation of one of the greatest 
of the horrors of war—such sufferings as the helpless women and children 
of Syria are now enduring, and which they can in no sense be said to have 
brought on themselves. 

We were led into this train of thought by observing on the beach at 
Shanklin, that one of the bathing establishments was turned for the time 
into a Fine Arts Gallery on a limited scale. Around the walls were hung 
a number of spirited sketches and many finished oil-paintings, which a 
modest written placard announced were for sale for the benefit of the 
Syrian Relief Fund. On examination we saw with pleasure that they were 
really good as works of art, and not mere Fancy Fair appeals to sym- 
pathy ; a fact that was evident, from the severe test to which the artist 
had ventured to expose them, for we had but to step to the door, and 
some of the subjects—as Culver Cliffs, and Shanklin Chine, and Dunnose, 
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—were before us, so that the comparison of the original and the picture 
could be effected at a glance ; this test they stood well. 

On inquiry we learnt that much the greater part of the collection was 
from the pencil of a soldier en retraite, Major-General. E. Napier, who 
now resides in the neighbourhood that he sketches so well, and who has 
a deep personal interest in the Syrians of all classes. In a lengthened 
course of service he has been much among them, and knows them 
thoroughly, and now that thousands of their number depend for daily 
bread on English charity, he has come forward to help them in a way 
that we hope may find ample encouragement. 

The General, we learnt, commanded a body of irregulars in the Syrian 
Campaign of 1840; with them he literally traversed the land from Dan 
to Beersheba, ventured to try conclusions with the redoubted Ibrahim 
Pasha, and narrowly escaped capture and too probable decapitation. At 
the conclusion of the peace negotiated with Mehemet Ali by Admiral 
Napier, the General (then a Major only) was employed by the British 
Government to rescue from their truly Egyptian bondage some 10,000 
Syrian conscripts carried off by Ibrahim in his retreat. These men, the 
main body Syrian agriculturists, but some of them Druse and Maronite 
chieftains, were restored to their homes by the spirited manner in which 
the Major carried out his instructions; and now, his warlike and diplomatic 
functions being in abeyance, he has devoted himself with much skill to do 
something to help another portion of the Syrian community, poor creatures 
whose sufferings every one must be willing to alleviate, even though opin- 
ions may differ, as they certainly do, about the origin of the massacres. 

We mention this devotion of time and talents to the cause of pure phil- 
anthropy on the part of a gallant gentleman, because it seems to us well 
worthy of being imitated, either for this or similar purposes. We heartily 
wish the General success in his benevolent project, and have little doubt 
that he will achieve it. He has, we know, had some practice in this way 
already, for in the course of the Crimean war he raised a subscription of 
£1,000 or more in the county of Hants. for the relief of our troops before 
Sebastopol, and also collected a considerable sum for the benefit of their 
widows and orphans, by an exhibition very similar to the present one. 
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EARLY IRISH HISTORY—THE O’BRIENS. 
(Concluded from p. 118.) 


WE return to the subject of Mr. O’Donoghue’s work®, which, if it should 
attract the attention that it deserves, ought to go far to remove a more 
important “ historical misconception” than that which has taxed the apolo- 
getic powers of a well-known writer of our day—for we venture to think 
that whole nations may have been misunderstood as well as individuals. On 
our author’s showing, on good authority, the contests among the Irish 
kings seem rather to have been for the supremacy, the point of honour, 
than for territorial aggrandisement, or conquest in the modern sense, and 
surely this ought to qualify our belief of the unmitigated barbarism usually 
ascribed to the period. If the ancient Irish were indeed “‘ savages,” as is 
often so freely asserted, it is clear that they had at least some noble 
qualities. The same will no doubt in time be allowed with regard to 
other races, now that we have ourselves got over the real barbarism of 
judging all civilization by a Greek or Roman standard. 

By the conquest of his chief rival Brian only became what the Irish 
annalists term “ king of Ireland with opposition,”’ for the other kings re- 
fused to be bound by the act of Maelseachlain; nine years more of war 
was needed to bring them all to submission, and Maelseachlain loyally lent 
his aid, In 1011, the last contumacious chief, who belonged to the present 
county of Sligo, was captured, and sent as a prisoner to the royal seat of 
Kincora, in Thomond, and Brian had completed the task he had set him- 
self to accomplish thirty years before. 

His enjoyment of his triumph was, however, but short. The king of 
Leinster, Maelmordha, leagued himself with the Danes, and Brian’s here- 
ditary kingdom of Munster was attacked. The assailants were repulsed, 
but they next attacked Meath, and ravaged the land even more mercilessly 
than usual. A pacification then followed, but it was soon broken, and the 
deaths of Brian, his son, and his grandson, brought about by the fact of 
Brian’s queen being a lady with “‘a soul above buttons.” This is the story, 
as related by our author, from the annalists :— 

“Brian, having occasion to build some ships, sent to his tributary, the king of 
Leinster, a requisition for three masts from the forests of that province. In conveying 
these masts to their destination, Maelmordha himself, to encourage the bearers, lent 


his assistance, and in so doing, lost the fibula or button by which his robe was fastened. 
Requesting his sister, Gormlaith, Brian’s queen, to replace the button, that princess 





® “ Historical Memoir of the O’Briens. With Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical 
Table of their several Branches, Compiled from the Irish Annalists. By John 
O’Dono hue, A.M., Buarrister-at-Law.” (Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co.) 
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reproached him for his mean spirit and degeneracy, in stooping sé low as to put his 
shoulders to the mast, a subserviency which none of his ancestors, she observed, would 
have been guilty of. Stung by these reproaches, the next day, when Morrogh, son of 
Brian, was playing at chess with Conaing, son of Donchuan, the king of Leinster sug- 
gested to the latter to make a certain point or move in his table, which caused Morrogh 
to lose the game. In resentment for this interference, Morrogh remarked, that if he 
(Maelmordha) had given equally good advice to the Danes at the battle of Glenmama, 
they would not have to deplore the defeat which they had to attribute to his counsels. 
The king of Leinster, nettled in his turn by the remark, observed, that he would take 
care the next time that no such mistake as Morrogh alluded to should occur, and that 
he would endeavour to put them in a condition to retrieve their losses, and have 
revenge on both himself and his father, Brian. Departing from Kincora, he devoted 
himself, heart and soul, to encourage the Danes to make another and a final effort to 
regain their lost ground, and to obtain the upper hand in Ireland.”—(pp. 27, 28.) 


The battle of Clontarf was the result, where Maelmordha was slain, and 
his Ostman allies almost entirely cut to pieces. Brian, his son Morrogh, 
and his grandson Torlogh, all lost their lives, the latter a youth of 15, 
who was found drowned near the fishing weir of Clontarf, “ with both his 
hands fast bound in the hair of a Dane’s head.” The power of the Ostmen 
was irretrievably broken by this defeat, and though they in the meantime 
gained undisputed possession of England, they never more succeeded in 
establishing themselves in Ireland. Brian is stili he hero of Iréland, but 
he has other claims on our attention, and Mr. O’ Donoghue does not scraple 
to liken him to Alfred the Great® :— 


“Tt would be unjust to the character of Brian to consider it in a military point of 
view alone. Numerous and brilliant as were his achievements in war against contem- 
porary princes before his accession to the supreme power, as well as against the com- 
mon enemies of his country afterwards, on his civil administration of its affairs will be 
founded his chief claim to the praise of the philosopher. According to Keatinge, the 
twelve years of his reign over Ireland were distinguished by several improvements in 





> Among other points of resemblance we learn that he was a poet. Our author 
borrows the following from an Irish MS., “The Wars of the Irish with the Danes :” it 
recounts the murder of his brother Mahon, and then proceeds :— 


“When the news of it reached Brian and the Dal-geais, they were overwhelmed 
with grief, and Brian vented his grief and rage in a short elegy, in which he expressed 
his deep regret that his brother had not fallen in a battle behind the shelter of his 
shield, before he had relied on the treacherous word of Donovan, who delivered him up 
to the infamous Molloy to be butchered in cold blood. He then recounts Mahon’s 
victories over the Danes at Aine, at Sulaigh in Tradree, at Machaire-Buidhe, and at 
Limerick, and concludes thus :— 

‘My heart shall burst within my breast, 
Unless I avenge this great king ; 
They shall forfeit life for this foul deed, 
Or I shall perish by a violent death.’ ”—(p. 14.) 

“The sceptre of Brian is preserved in the Royal Irish Academy. It was presented 
by the Marchioness of Thomond on the decease of her husband, the last of the descend- 
ants of the eldest son of Morrough the Tanist. The donation bears date 24th June, 
1857.”—(p. 464.) 
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the arts of civilized life. To him has been ascribed the invention of surnames, or at 
least their introduction into general use in this kingdom. Instead of one appellative, 
by which the line of descent might be instantly known, and families distinguished one 
from the other, there had been used before the eleventh century a series of names of 
baptism of the parents, to sometimes an inconvenient extent, stopping generally with 
that of some ancestor distinguished by some peculiar quality, or for the performance of 
some exploit. To remedy these inconveniences, Brian ordained that some ancestor 
should be chosen as the terminal point to which families should for the future trace up 
their descent. The prefix ‘ua’ (in English ‘O’) for the singular, the plural being 
‘uibh’ (anglicised ‘ Hy’), set to the ancestral name, formed the surnames of the various 
Irish families. Thus ua-Briain (O’Brien), ua-Neil (O’Neil), and so forth. But it is 
material to add that the plural, ‘ Uibh,’ or ‘ Ui,’ or ‘ Hy,’ was as frequently applied to 
the territory occupied by the family, as to the inhabitants themselves. 

“To facilitate the advance of troops, no less than for the purposes of commerce, the 
building of bridges, and the construction of the public highways, occupied Brian’s 
attention. Keatinge furnishes a long list of places erected or strengthened by this 
monarch, to curb the ravages of the Danes. Although some of these places are un- 
known at this distance of time, yet we recognise in their equivalents the names of Caher, 
Cashel, Roscrea, and other places in the county of Tipperary; Lough Gur, Bruree, 
Duntryleague and Knockany, in the county of Limerick, besides the royal residence, 
Kincora, in Thomond, which he secured by a stone fort. The tributes or revenues of 
Brian, paid by the several provincial princes, according to Keatinge, shew that a con- 
siderable import and export trade existed in Ireland at this early period, and that the 
wines of France and Spain were imported to a considerable extent into this country °. 
The iron in which the kingdom abounds at present, was, it is to be presumed, manu- 
factured, to enable the tribute in this particular article to be paid.”—(pp. 35, 36.) 


Maelseachlain had fought bravely in the battle of Clontarf; he took the 
command on the death of Brian, and secured the victory. His ancient 
supremacy was again acknowledged, and he held it unquestioned until his 
death in the year 1022. The surviving sons of Brian sunk to the rank of 
princes of Thomond, quarrelled among themselves, and in two years after 
the death of their father they saw his royal seat of Kincora plundered and 
burnt by the king of Connaught. Dorrogh murdered Teige, his eldest 
brother, and after the death of Maelseachlain, made himself king of the 
south of Ireland (Leathmogha), but after a long struggle he was driven 
out, and died at Rome. Torlogh, the son of Teige, succeeded him, and 
revenged the destruction of Kincora by ravaging Connaught; he revived 
the glory of the O’Briens, and became “ king of Ireland with opposition.” 
His son Mortogh More, after many difficulties and defeats, at last marched 
through Connaught into the north of Ireland, destroyed the royal seat of 
Irishowen, and then made a triumphant circuit of the whole kingdom, after 
which he granted his own palace of Cashel “to the religious of Ireland in 
general, free from all secular control or payment.” His supremacy, of 
course, was only to be maintained by the sword, and as he fell into sickness 





© “The Danes of Dublin were bound to.supply one hundred and fifty pipes or hogs- 
heads of wine, and those of Limerick three hundred and sixty-five pipes of red wine, 
every year.” 
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in the latter years of his life, he saw his own country of Thomond ravaged 
by his nominal subjects; his palace of Kincora was pulled down, and the 
materials cast into the river; and when he died in 1119, all pretence to 
the supreme monarchy of Ireland on the part of the O’Briens died with 
him. The superiority passed to Connaught, and Conor-na-Cathrach, the 
nephew and successor of Morrough, became a tributary to Dermot Macmor- 
rogh, the king of Leinster, the prince who introduced the Anglo-Normans 
into Ireland. The story of Dermot and Dervorghal is thus told by Mr. 
O'Donoghue, from the Four Masters :— 


“In this year also occurred the elopement of Dervorghal, the wife of Ternan 
O’Ruare, which has been generally, although erroneously, considered the cause of the 
advent of the Anglo-Normans, an event which took place twenty years later. The 
husband had been attacked, defeated, and stript of Conmhaicne (Longford), a con- 
siderable portion of his territories, by Mortogh Macloughlin and Torlogh O’Conor, who 
affected to parcel out the adjoining provinces, before the wife had been carried away 
by Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster; and it is distinctly stated by the annalists, 
that he, Dermot, ‘ took with her according to the advice of her brother Maeleachlin.’ 
The Four Masters state that she returned to her husband in the next year, but it is 
more likely that she retired into the abbey of Mellifont, where she died at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five years, in 1193. Four years before the occurrence of the 
event to which her elopement is so romantically considered to have led, O’Ruare 
agreed to receive one hundred ounces of gold, a sum equivalent to nearly four thousand 
pounds of the modern currency, as ‘ eineach,’ compensation, or, in modern language, 
damages, for his supposed wrong, from Dermot Macmorrogh.”—(p. 72.) 


The ease with which Ireland was subjugated by a handful of Anglo- 
Norman knights and some Welsh archers, is a received point with ordinary 
readers of history. Our author gives a very different aspect to the matter, 
which * justice to Ireland” obliges us to quote :— 


“The year 1169 saw the arrival in Ireland of the advanced guard of the Anglo- 
Norman invaders, who were destined to overturn the Milesian dynasty of the kingdom, 
The first draft of these strangers is thus described by the Four Masters:—‘ The fleet 
of the Flemings came from England with the army of Dermod Macmorrogh, to con- 
tend for the kingdom of Leinster for him; they were sixty heroes, clad in armour.’ 
The annalists continue to relate that Roderick, the monarch, at the head of an army, 
with O’Ruare, O’Melaghliv, and the Danes of Dublin, advanced to meet the invaders, 
that they ‘thought nothing of the Flemings,’ and that Dermod Macmorrogh gave his 
son to O’Conor, as an hostage for the maintenance of peace. 

“This narrative bears on the face of it a great likeness to truth. It is not probable 
that the Irish princes ever entertained the least idea of the objects contemplated by 
Henry the Second, or considered the facility with which a descent might be made, and 
& position secured in the country, matters of any real moment. The seaports were for 
a long time in the possession of foreigners, from whom they had nothing to fear, whose 
powers had been for a century and a half on the decline, and which could not, they 
thought, be materially increased by the advent of a few ships with their crews, and a 
handful of soldiers. Besides, tie Irish monarch, with his provincials, had, only two 
years before, encountered and defeated an invasion of foreigners, with the loss to them 
of the royal heir of the Welsh prince, Ap-Griffith, and had received hostages and 
obligations of fidelity from Dermod. And it appears not unnatural that Roderick 
should, on the present occasion, be satisfied with the additional security given by 
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Dermod, in handing over his only son to the keeping of the former in proof of the 
sincerity of his conduct, and of his pacific intentions. 

“If Roderick had any ideas such as we are describing, they were speedily dissipated 
by the arrival of Richard, son of Gilbert, Earl of Pembroke and Strigul, commonly 
nicknamed Strongbow, or De arcu forti, who came ‘with many knights and archers’ 
to restore Dermot, and re-establish him on the throne of Leinster. The progress of 
the invaders was rapid and successful. The Four Masters state, that they took Loch- 
garman (Wexford), and entered Portlairge (Waterford) by storm. The officer in com- 
mand of the tower, Gillemaire, a Dane, Ua-Faelain (O’Phelan), lord of the Decies, and 
his son, were put to the sword, with seven hundred men. The victorious Normans 
next proceeded to Dublin and compelled the Danish occupants of that city to submit ; 
and being thus beforehand with Roderick, that prince, who had, on hearing of the 
arrival of the strangers, levied a force in conjunction with O’Ruarc and O’Carroll, and 
marched into the Danish territory, was obliged, after a siege of three days, to retire from 
Dublin. The Danish ruler of that city, Asgall, as he is called by the Irish annalists, 
or Asculphus, as Cambrensis terms him, was deposed by Dermot, who assumed autho- 
rity over the foreigners.”—(pp. 75—77.) 


The common danger did not induce the native chiefs to unite. The king 
of Connaught put to death the hostages of Dermot, but he also made war 
on the O’Briens, and they readily submitted to the invaders. Quarrels 
with these also soon occurred, and after various alternations of success and 
defeat, which it does not enter into our place to follow, the descendants of 
Brian were restricted to Thomond, where Conor, in reality the last sove- 
reign, and the sixteenth in descent from the victor of Clontarf, died in 1539. 
His brother Morrogh, the Tanist, can hardly be said to have succeeded him. 
The native chiefs in general had been awed by the vigour of Henry’s pro- 
ceedings against the earls of Kildare, and, in common with the northern 
descendants of Niall of the Nine Hostages, Morogh abandoned all claim 
to royalty, and received an Irish peerage as Earl of Thomond and Baron of 
“ Insykwyne”’ (Inchiquin), at Greenwich on the Ist of July, 1543. Whilst 
he lived, the change that had been thus effected was not apparent, but on 
his death in 1551 a “ war more than civil,” as their historian terms it, broke 
out among the O’Briens. The English king's patent was set at nought; 
Donogh, the nephew of Morrogh, who succeeded under it, was killed by his 
half brothers, whose ancient rights were disregarded. One of them, Donald, 
was tumultuously installed as sovereign, according to the old rule of suc- 
cession, and he maintained himself in possession until 1558, when the Earl 
of Sussex, the lord deputy, entered Thomond with a strong force, captured 
the towns and castles, expelled Donald and his sons, and put Conor, the 
son of Donogh, in his place. In token of his gratitude, Conor then solemnly 
renounced the name of O’Brien as an appellation or title, and the free- 
holders of Thomond also engaged to oppose any one who should assume it. 
Notwithstanding this, Donald again made his appearance more than once, 
and it was not until his death, which occurred in 1578, that the English- 
made ruler could be considered firmly established. 

From that time to the present the history of the O’Briens offers many 
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remarkable events, and embraces the names of such men as Lord Inchiquin, 
the resolute upholder of the cause of Charles I.; Lord Clare, who incurred 
forfeiture for James II., and who is identified with the renowned Irish 
Brigade, and his grandson, styled Le Marechal Count de Thomond, who 
served with it at Fontenoy; and Sir Lucius O’Brien, an eloquent speaker 
in the Irish Parliament. Our notice being confined to the early history of 
Ireland, cannot of course embrace them, and we need only remark that 
Lucius O'Brien, thirteenth Lord Inchiquin, is the present head of the family, 
and is the tenth in descent from Morrogh the Tanist. 

Before we conclude we must mention that Mr. O’Donoghue’s book is 
handsomely printed, and appears appropriately in green and gold, with the 
arms of the extinct marquisate of Thomond on the cover; it has a series of 
genealogical tables, but, we regret to say, no index. We hope that this 
defect may be remedied, and that in consideration to English readers the 
author will do something in his next edition to make the proper names 
comprehensible. A brief glossary would be very acceptable, as enabling 
them to appreciate the poetic idea that is often buried (so far as they are 
concerned) under a repulsive-looking word. We are quite aware that 
striking differences exist even in our own language between orthography 
and pronunciation, but in Irish, as commonly printed, these differences 
seem much greater than we believe they are in reality, and they create 
an undesirable feeling of difficulty, which is a hindrance to the read- 
ing of many works that well deserve perusal, and would repay it. We 
have, for instance, in this book, ‘‘ Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin,” and 
* Teamhair,” which we learn incidentally are “not half so shocking,” 
but are to be pronounced “ Eochy Moyveon” and “ Tara;” but Mr, O’D. 
gives no further explanation than that “It may be advisable to state 
that the aspirate h following the letters d and g has the effect of trans- 
forming them into y, and 4 and m into 2, the Irish alphabet not con- 
taining either v or y. In recent manuscripts this effect is produced by a 
point over the above consonants.” We see likewise that ‘‘ Muircertach,” 
“Murtach,” and “ Mortogh” are the same, and that ‘‘ Conor” is a contrac- 
tion of ** Conchovar,” &c., &c., but as the book and the genealogical tables 
are commonly at variance on such points, many an unnecessary puzzle is 
created. We make these remarks in no unfriendly spirit, and only desire 
to call the attention of the author to them, that he may, as he easily can, 
remove these drawbacks to the interest of his really valuable work. 





Original Documents. 








TuE following documents from the State Paper Office, belonging to the 
Domestic Series, temp. Elizabeth, are curiously illustrative of a baneful 
superstition, viz., that a little waxen figure, formed to represent some 
particular person, might be rendered capable by magical enchantments of 
entering into such intimate sympathy with the person represented, that any 
torture inflicted on the symbol would affect the being symbolized. This 
was a very ancient as well as a widely spread fancy. Plato, Ovid, and 
others are quoted as authorities for its existence in the times of classical 
antiquity, whilst Charlevoix vouches for its prevalence among the Indians 
of Illinois. An opinion at once so ancient and so widely spread may be 
presumed to have had its foundation in principles which are common to 
all unenlightened minds; principles which, in one shape or another, will 
always be found to manifest themselves in action in times of popular ex- 
citement. Our burning in effigy is a remnant of the same feeling, and 
many extraordinary practices of idolatry, as well as of superstition, are pro- 
bably traceable to a similar source. The progress of the Reformation 
called forth a good deal of this kind of adverse action, so much so that in 
the 5th of Elizabeth it was thought necessary to revive a law, that if any 
person used any invocation or conjuration of evil and wicked spirits, or 
practised any witchcraft, enchantment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any one 
should happen to be killed or destroyed, it should be felony without clergy ; 
and if any one should be thereby wasted, consumed, or lamed in body or 
member, or any of his goods be destroyed or impaired, the offender should 
be imprisoned for a year, and should stand in the pillory once a quarter 
during that time for six hours, and for a second offence be treated as 
a felon without benefit of clergy (Stat. 5 Eliz. c. 16). The papers which 
we now print exhibit the kind of persons against whom, and the practices 
against which, this statute was aimed. The principal parties to the trans- 
action here revealed were one Robert Birch, a reputed conjurer, and Mrs. 
Dewse, of whose station in life nothing appears, but who was evidently the 
wife of a man well to do in the world. ' 

The name Dewse, or Dewes, is by no means a common one, and it is 
therefore possible, and perhaps even not unlikely, that the Mrs. Dewes 
here mentioned was the wife of Gerard Dewes, printer, in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London, whose shop was distinguished by the sign of the 
Swan (Herbert’s Ames, i. 940). Several things are worthy of notice re- 
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specting this Gerard Dewes. He was usually known by the name of 
‘Garret Dewes,” and he used as a trade device, or printer’s mark, a pun- 
ning rebus, as it was termed, upon his name, which is celebrated by Cam- 
den in his ‘‘ Remains” as “‘ the most remarkable” of “ the witty inventions of 
some Londoners.”’ It represented two persons in a garret casting dewes, 
or deuce, at dice. This device may be seen among those represented in 
the frontispiece to Herbert’s Ames. Another thing memorable about 
Garret Dewes is that he was the grandfather of the well-known antiquary, 
Sir Simonds Dewes. In his autobiography, Sir Simonds makes no men- 
tion of his grandfather’s specific trade, or of his vulgar punning device, but 
grieves very much in an underbred manner over the blemish to his family 
honours arising out of his near connexion with one who “ sometimes dwelt 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” although he asserts that he left the City, and 
seated himself, some years before his death, at Gains, near Upminster, in 
the county of Essex. (Dewes, Autobiog., ed. Halliwell, i. 9.) 

Garret Dewes was twice married (Weever’s Fun. Mon. 407, ed, 1767). 
His first wife was Grace Hynde, whom Sir Simonds strives to connect with 
the distinguished family of that name in Cambridgeshire. Ames repeats 
the assertion, but bluntly adds, with greater probability, that she was 
“a Dutchwoman,” and that she died in 1583, and was buried in St. Faith’s 
under St. Paul’s. Garret’s second wife is altogether given up by Sir Si- 
monds. Probably, like her predecessor, she was some very inferior person, 
suited in education to the owner of the Garret rebus, If she was the Mrs. 
Dewes to whom the present papers relate, certainly Sir Simonds had no 
reason for being proud of her relationship. 

But to the story. A man named Atkinson being prisoner in Newgate, 
was desirous to consult Mr. Conjuror Birch, and sent for him “ to have his 
advice.” By some means which are not explained, Atkinson’s conference 
with Birch became known to Mrs. Dewes, who seems to have been also 
confined in Newgate, and she prevailed upon Atkinson to introduce her to 
Birch’s acquaintance. Birch invited her the day following, and Mrs. Dewes 
at once explained her desire in consulting with him. ‘ Oh, sir,” she said, 
“you are heartily welcome ;” and then proceeded to inform him that her 
husband and herself were in some trouble about the threatened loss of an 
office, occasioned by those knaves, Rowland Heyward, the Lord Mayor, 
and Justice Young, and the Sheriffs, but especially by that thief Young, 
“who lived by robbing papists.” These persons had so misrepresented 
the case of the Dewses to the Lord Chamberlain [Lord Hunsdon], that he 
would not read her husband’s petitions; even the Lord Chancellor [Sir 
Christopher Hatton], who had ever been her husband’s friend, would do 
nothing for her; and Mr. Recorder [Fleetwood], who she thought would 
not have been her enemy, he likewise now took the part of him who “ should 
have her husband's office.” She then explained to her friend the conjuror 
what she wished to have done. Her desire was to have “all their pictures, 
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and prick them with pins, that they might think it was God’s doing. . . . 
She meant to prick them all at the heart, and if they died, all except the 
Lord Chancellor, it was no matter.” The conjuror being no doubt well- 
read in the statute of the 5th Eliz., spied danger in the suggested business, 
and at once went to Justice Young and laid an information against his 
vehement client. Under the Justice’s direction he thenceforth played the 
spy, assisted her in making three of the fatal images, and saw her thrust 
a pin in the heart of each of those intended for Young and Sir Rowland 
Heyward, with an additional one under Heyward’s ribs, and two pins into 
the eyes of the image intended for a person termed Pye. 

Although she had thus far gratified her malice, she had but incomplete 
faith in the result. She watched her figures with an interest compounded 
of curiosity and hope, and in subsequent interviews with the cunning man 
assured him that some of them “ did work well, and so she hoped would all 
the rest.” Still she looked forward to the possibility of failure, and in that 
case her unsated malice sought help from the presumed science of the 
knowing Birch. She curried favour with him by gifts of lemons, a sugar-loaf, 
and a capon, and held before him a promise of a far handsomer fee, if in case 
the images failed, Birch would stand so much her “ good friend,” as “ to 
do something dy art to destroy all her husband’s enemies.” She had heard 
of a terrible incident which occurred at Oxford in 1577. The assizes were 
held there early in the month of July. There was a case against one 
Rowland Jenks, a bookseller, for sedition, which attracted unusual atten- 
tion; the court was crowded. It was held “in the Town-hall, a close 
place,” and probably in near proximity to the gaol. Stow gives the popular 
belief as to what ensued. ‘There arose amidst the people such a damp 
that almost all were smothered.” The whole auditory was seized with 
gaol fever. The presiding Judge, Lord Chief Baron Bell, the Sheriff, the 
jury, most of the principal persons present, and many of the mere auditors, 
to the number of nearly five hundred, died within a few weeks, and the 
event, which occasioned general distress and panic, has ever since been 
known as the Oxford Black Assize. This fearful “ Black Assize” dwelt 
in the wicked memory of Mrs. Dewes. Building perhaps upon the name 
of “Black Assize,” she evidently attributed the dreadful result to the 
Black Art, and tempted Birch with a promise of £40, which she got her 
husband to guarantee, if he would cut off their enemies “in a damp.” 

Birch knew the resources of his art too well to be entrapped into any 
such attempt. He does not even seem to have endeavoured to secure 
a part of the £40. The diabolical offer was dropped into the open ears of 
Justice Young, who in return sent the Sheriff to search Mrs. Dewes’ 
apartment in Newgate. Two of her “ pictures” were found in a cupboard, 
stowed away in a secret place, but having the pins still sticking in them. 
The third figure had been destroyed by accident. 

Our papers do not state what became of Mrs. Dewes, but, after these 
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introductory remarks, our readers will be fully able to appreciate whatever 
of curiosity and interest they contain, 


INFORMATION AGAINST DEWSE’S WIFE, JANUARY, 1589—90, 


One Atkinson being prisoner in Newgate, and being acquainted with one 
Robert Birche, who as hee heard was knowen and well thoughte of by Sir 
Edward Hobby, did sende for the said Birche to come to him to have his advise 
in his affaires ; and at his comminge Frauncis Norton beinge also prisoner there, 
said that the said Birche was a conjurer and coulde doe many thinges; which 
being heard of Mrs. Lewse, she desired Atkinson to be a meane that shee mighte 
speake with Birche. 

At his cominge to her she told him that shee had heard of him and longe 
soughte for him, and that the cause why she desired to speake with him was, that 
by his counsell and aide she mighte be revenged of her enemies, wherein she said 
he should greatly please God, for one of them was that thiefe Younge who lived 
by robbinge papistes, thother was Sir Rowland Heyward, Gunston, and Sye, whose 
pictures she said she would have made and then pricke them to the harte, or els 
that by his arte they mighte all dye, as they did at the Assises at Oxford. 

Birche aunswered her that her practise was perilous and daungerous, but he 
woulde thinke on the matter and tell her his opynion, and ymediately he imparted 
the matter to Mr. Younge, who wished him to see what she had done, but to be- 
ware that he did nothing himselfe; and cominge to her afterwardes, she had pre- 
pared waxe requestinge him to make the pictures, which hee said hee could not 
doe for that hee was lame, and that hee was lothe to geve his consente without the 
consente of her husbande, and shee said that her husband was afrayd to come in 
daunger, but hee would allowe her to geve as much as hee would, but yet he 
should come to him. 

The next day Dewse came to Birche and said that he knew the cause of his 
comynge, by his wyfe, and did saye that he would performe what shee had pro- 
mised, and would geve him £40 more; and Birche said that hee had forgotten 
their names, and Dewse wrote them with his owne hande ; and then he said he 
would thinke of the matter, and Dewse willed him to come home as soone as hee 
coulde. 

Within two daies after Birche came to Mrs. Dewse, and shee said shee was 
fully resolved to make the pictures of those villaynes, and praied him because he 
could not doe them, yet to stande by her and to tell her if shee did amisse. Then 
shee made three pictures: one for Mr. Younge, and put a pynne into his harte; 
another for Sir Rowland Heyward, and putt a pynne to his harte, and another 
under his ribbes; and the third picture for Sye, and put two pynnes in his eyes : 
and shortly after Dewse came to Birche and told him that hee feared Norton 
would betray them. 

Mrs. Dewse hath sent for Birche dyvers tymes since, and sent him a sugar loafe 
and lemans, and told him that shee thanked God some of her pictures did worke 
well, and so she hoped would all the reste, and desired him to come often to 
see them. 

Upon searche made in Newgate, two pictures were founde in her cubord by the 
Sheriffe, in a secrete place, with pynnes sticked in them as is aforesaid ; and she 
told Birche that the third was broken, and that she would make more. And the 
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said two pictures remaine in the custodie of Mr. Sebrighte, Town Clerke of 
London, by commandment of the Lord Mayor and the Benche, 


(Indorsed) “ Januarie, 1589. 
“Tnformation against Dewses wief.” 


MR. BIRCHE’S REPORT OF MRS. DEWSE’S WORDS, JAN. 1590. 


A true reporte of Mrs. Dewse her wordes concerninge her meaninge and dealinge 
towardes the Lord Chauncelor, the Lord Chamberleyne, Mr. Recorder, and 
others, whereof I remember no more of their names but the Sheriffes. 


Finste she said, O Sir, you are hartely wellcome ; I sente for you yesterdaye to 
thende to praye you that if all my frendes deceyve me, and that if neither my 
pictures nor any thinge I can doe els will destroye myne enemies, that then you 
will stande so muche my good frende to doe somethinge by arte to destroye all 
those that are my husbandes enemies in a dampe, as I heard some were at Oxford 
Assises, which are allmost all the Benche, by that villeyne Rowland Heyward and 
Younges meanes, who have, since you were with me, sent the knaves Sheriffes to 
searche my house, who have geven me such abhominable wordes, and sent my 
maide to the Compter, and so uphelde Gunstone that murtherer in all his doinges, 
that noe woman is able to endure the same. For they had not onely done her 
those injuries and soughte to make her husband lose his office which woulde bee 
both her and her childrens undoinges, but they had allso made the Lord Chamber- 
leyn that hee would not reade her husbandes petitions, and the Lord Chauncelor 
who was ever her husbandes frend woulde doe nothinge for her, and Mr. Recorder 
whom she thought would not have bene her enemie, he likewise did now (as 
shee heard) take his parte that should have her husbandes office ; and all was 
through the knaves Rowland Heyward and Justice Younge, and the Sheriffes 
meanes ; and therefore as shee was mynded, she would make all their pictures and 
pricke them with pynnes that they mighte thinke it was Gods doinge, because 
they would suffer theeves to overthrowe her husband without any cause; and 
that if I woulde come to her againe within two dayes after, I should see how shee 
had done them and in what order, for she mente to pricke them all at the harte, 
and if they died all, excepte the Lord Chauncelor, it was no matter, saying, ‘‘ How 
say you, is it not a good meanes to worke against my enemies? they tell me and 
I have often heard it is.” Birche aunswered that it was a daungerous meanes, and 
that shee were beste to take good heede how shee dealte, and whom she trusted in 
suche matters, and that the best meanes was to pray to God that Hee would turne 
her enemies hartes, and that for his parte hee would bee glad hereafter if he could 
by any good meanes doe her pleasure. She aunswered, “I thank you, good Sire, 
and if I doe not prevaile by makinge my pictures, if then you will doe that for 
mee which was done at Oxford Assises, my husband will geve you £40 for your 
paynes.” Birch aunswered hee woulde doe any thinge hee could, with his owne 
and her safetie, to doe her good, but hee woulde doe it for curtesie and not for 
money. Then said she, “I pray you of all curtesie as ever you will doe any thinge 
for me, take 5s. of me to buy a great Christall for me, and when you come againe 
you shall see what I will doe withall, and I will crave your opynion howe you like 
my frendes counsell about the same.” Birche said, “I will buy it for you with 
a good will, and I pray God sende you good counsell ;” and thereupon she gave 
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him 5s., saying she would fayne have him stay longer, but that she was afrayed 
to have him or any straunger sene with her, by one Norton, who was a prisoner, 
who would bewraye all that hee coulde mistruste of her; and so she geving him 
thankes for his paynes, and hee geving her thankes for her giftes, which were two 
lemons, a sugar lofe, and a capon, they parted at that time. 

These speeches she uttered the same day she was apprehended. 


(Signed) Rost. Bracue. 
(Indorsed) “ Birche his last conference with Mrs. Dewse.” 


TREASURE TROVE. 


Tux intention recently announced by Her Majesty’s Government of claiming 
possession of all antiquities henceforth to be discovered, upon payment of the 
actual value to the finders, though no doubt well meant, has given rise to much 
dissatisfaction. It is considered that its effect must be extremely detrimental, 
as rendering the formation of Local Museums impracticable, although many 
objects of antiquity lose much of their value when far removed from the places 
where they were discovered. There can be no question that the collection of 
Roman Inscribed and Sculptured Stones belonging to the Society of Antiquaries 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, recently noticed in our pages*, would thus suffer if 
removed from the immediate neighbourhood of the Roman Wall; and the same 
may be said of the treasures of the Saxon sepulchres in Kent, which, being often 
of gold or silver, would clearly fall within the scope of the circular from the Home 
Office, though that Department might not desire to possess itself of the former 
class of antiquities. 

A municipal body has been the first, we believe, to move in this matter. 

On Monday, Sept. 17, at the monthly meeting of the Council of the City of 
York, the Town Clerk read the following letter, which had been received from 
the Secretary of State :— 

“ Whitehall, Aug. 27, 1860. 

“Srr,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George Lewis to inform you that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have been pleased to authorise the payment to finders 
of ancient coins, gold or silver ornaments, or other relics of antiquity, in England or 
Wales, of the actual value of the articles, on the same being delivered up for behoof of 
the Crown; and I am to request that you will instruct the police officers of your borough 
to give notice of the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government, and to inform all persons 
who shall hereafter make discoveries of any such articles, that on their delivering them 
to the sheriff, they will receive from the Treasury rewards equal in amount to the full 
intrinsic value of the articles. In all cases where it shall come to the knowledge of 
the police that such articles have been found, and that the persons having found them 
refuse or neglect to deliver them up, Sir George Lewis desires that measures may be 
taken for their recovery, and that information may be forwarded to him. 

“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
The Chairman of the Watoh Committee, York. “ GEORGE CLIVE.” 


Mr. Wilkinson, a councillor, said he thought this was a very unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding, and one that would tend to injure local collections. He moved that 
a copy of the letter be forwarded to the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society. Mr. Weatherley seconded the motion, which was carried. Mr. Har- 
grove said that when this letter was read before the Watch Committee, it was 
thought that it would be very unwise to adopt the suggestion, and that it would 
be better for old coins, &c., found in the neighbourhood of the city to be de- 
posited in the Museum, rather than that they should be sent to London. 





® Gent. Maa., Sept. 1860, p. 246. 
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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue members of this Association held a very successful, meeting, their 
annual congress, at Shrewsbury in the week commencing on Monday, 
August 6. Notwithstanding that the Institute had met at the same place 
some years previously, Shropshire is so rich in antiquarian objects of at- 
traction, while the newly opened glories of Uriconium comprised in them- 
selves nearly sufficient inducements for the choice of the locality, that no 
apology was needed for the selection of Shrewsbury. A dozen weekly 
meetings would still leave something of interest for the consideration of 


another. 


The opening meeting was held at the 
Town-hall at 3 p.m. on Monday, BERIaH 
Borrrexp, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., Pre- 
sident of the Association, in the chair ; 
and, notwithstanding the exceedingly un- 
favourable state of the weather, was well 
attended. After the presentation of an 
address from the Mayor and Corporation, 
which was gracefully acknowledged by the 
President, tue latter (Mr. Botfield) pro- 
ceeded to read his inaugural address, a 
long and well-written composition, which 
was frequently interrupted by loud and 
well-merited applause. This address will 
be printed at length by the Association. 
In the course of it he alluded to nearly 
every feature of interest in connexion with 
the history of antiquities of Shropshire. 
Mr. Botfield observed, that he appeared 
before the meeting in a double character, 
—one as the elected President of the Ar- 
cheological Association, established in 1843 
for the encouragement and prosecution of 
researches into the arts and monuments 
of the early and middle ages; the other, 
as a native of Shropshire, welcoming the 
Association to Shrewsbury and to the 
county, and offering to the members some 


remarks on the chief objects of interest 
which they were intending to visit during 
the congress. In the course of the address, 
which is far too long to be quoted at 
length here, especially as it will appear 
hereafter in its full proportions elsewhere, 
Mr. Botfield made some valuable observa- 
tions on the dialectical peculiarities of the 
county, which we extract :— 

“Tt is not the least remarkable feature 
in the dialect of Shropshire that it should 
have borrowed scarcely any word directly 
from the contiguous territory of Wales; 
and Mr. Hartshorne thinks this fact may 
serve to prove that the English language, 
as spoken by Salopians in an agricultural 
district, is marked by extreme accuracy 
and purity. Wales seems to have pre- 
sented, an insurmountable barrier. Totally 
dissimilar in all its forms of speech, and in 
its terminations, the Welsh has never in- 
corporated itself in the least degree with 
our provincialisms. Even in that part of 
the country round Oswestry, where our 
intercourse with the Principality is the 
greatest, and there is no natural line of 
demarcation to cut off the admixture of 
the two languages, they have in no way 
merged into or corrupted each other. 
There is nothing like a Cambro- British 
patois, or an Anglo-Welsh idiom, observ- 
servable. The English here is quite as 
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free from Welsh expression as it is in the 
centre of the kingdom. There is, however, 
a Welsh accent peculiar to the borders of 
Wales, whose further diffusion was pro- 
bably checked by the Severn. So great 
are the diversities in pronunciation in 
Shropshire, that Mr. Hartshorne has enu- 
merated no less than five dialects as spoken 
on the English side of the same river. A 
similar peculiarity may be remarked in 
Pembrokeshire, that ‘ Little England be- 
yond Wales,’ as its maritime district is 
frequently termed. Speaking generally, a 
line drawn through the centre, from east 
to west, would divide the country into 
two districts. To the north of this line 
we encounter a people speaking the Welsh 
language, and having the well-defined fea- 
tures of the Celtic race. On the south of 
the same line there is a sensible difference. 
The inhabitants use the English language 
alone, whilst their physiognomy, wholly 
distinct from their neighbours of the hill 
country, proclaims them to be of a differ- 
ent race— descendants, in fact, of the 
Flemish colonists who occupied the rich 
country between Milford and Tenby in the 
time of Henry I. Professor Earle has 
remarked how purely and grammatically 
the English language is spoken along the 
eastern side of Radnorshire, and on the 
western side of Herefordshire, very much 
better than in those parts where the Eng- 
lish had been longer planted. A parallel 
case is found in Cornwall, the pure un- 
Celtic English of which county had cre- 
ated some little wonder.” 

After a great variety of other observa- 
tions on the history and antiquities of 
Shropshire, Mr. Botfield resumed his seat 
amidst loud and prolonged applause. 

Mr. Slaney, M.P., proposed, and the 
Hon. and Rev. G. Bridgeman seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the President for his 
able address, after which Mr. Pettigrew 
announced the order of proceedings for 
the rest of the day. At the abbey church, 
Mr. C. E. Davis, F.S.A., made some obser- 
vations on the general character of the 
building. Proceeding down the south 
aisle, Mr, Planché offered some remarks 
upon the monuments ; and Mr. Pettigrew 
read a short paper on a very ancient stone 
monument or sepulchral slab at the lower 
end of the aisle, in which he stated that it 
was an example of a very rare kind, if not 
indeed unique. It was a slab which had 
been placed over the tomb of a clerk in 
minor orders, and its date might be as- 
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signed to the thirteenth century. The 
effigy was habited in an alb, and four sym- 
bols appeared,—viz., a bell; the second, 
what seemed to be a chalice, but which 
had been conjectured upon good authority 
to be a holywater vat; the third, a book ; 
and the fourth a lighted taper. Some 
other places in the town were then visited, 
the most interesting of which was the 
abbey pulpit, so well known to all intel- 
ligent visitors to Shrewsbury. 

After an agreeable table d’héte, at the 
evening meeting Mr. Planché read a 
learned and important antiquarian paper 
on the Norman earls of Shrewsbury, in- 
cluding a large amount of interesting in- 
formation on ancient armour, effigies, &c. 
Then followed a paper by the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Bridgeman on the Princes of 
Upper Powys; and lastly, one by Mr. 
Gordon Hills on Buildwas Abbey, a paper 
distinguished by careful research, and 
illustrated by drawings which were the 
result of actual measurement and personal 
examination. 

On Tuesday the members of the Asso- 
ciation visited Buildwas Abbey, a fine 
ruin, still magnificent in its decay, on the 
banks of the river Severn. Here Mr. 
Gordon Hills described the main features 
of this interesting building. From this 
place the party proceeded to visit the 
encaustic tile manufactory of Messrs. Maw 
and Co., where the processes were well 
explained by Mr. George Maw, who after- 
wards received the members of the Society 
at a handsome luncheon at their residence 
at Benthall-hall, a fine Elizabethan man- * 
sion erected in 1573. In the entrance 
hall were appropriately laid out numerous 
books of rare drawings and engravings, 
plans of the tesselated pavements found 
at Wroxeter, a collection of old tobacco- 
pipes of the original Broseley manufacture, 
sent by Mr. Thersfield, and several other 
objects of interest. Leaving Benthall, the 
party proceeded to Wenlock Abbey, one of 
the most interesting ruins in the kingdom, 
which was commented upon by Mr. E. 
Roberts. They then visited the church, 
and the fine old rooms in the Town Hall, 
the carved oak in the latter place exciting 
much attention. 
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At the evening meeting Mr. Pettigrew 
read a very important paper by the Rev. 
R. W. Eyton, F.S.A., on the castles of 
Shropshire. This valuable communication 
will doubtlessly be printed by the Associa- 
tion, and it is not one an abstract of which 
is easily given. 

On Wednesday an excursion was made 
to Tong Church, where Mr. Planché com- 
mented upon the numerous beautiful effi- 
gies and monuments in the church, which 
were in a better state of preservation than 
any of a similar kind in the kingdom. The 
party then proceeded to Decker-hill, the 
residence of the President, who received 
them with great hospitality and kind at- 
tention. After this, Shiffnal Church was 
visited and briefly commented upon by 
the Rev. J. L. Petit. Another party of 
the excursionists proceeded to Lilleshall 
Abbey, the remarkably fine ruins of which 
were described by Mr. Roberts. He stated 
that the date of the foundation was in the 
reign of Stephen, and belonged to the col- 
lege of St. Alkmund, Shrewsbury. There 
was a charter of the first year of the reign 
of King John. It was said to have been 
inhabited by the canons of St. Augustine. 
Mr. Roberts highly eulogised Mr. Eyton’s 
account of the abbey, which he confirmed 
from personal survey and enquiry. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne read a highly interesting and 
able paper on Powis Land and Powis 
Castle. This will no doubt be one of the 
communications selected for publication 
by the Society. It was followed by two 
other papers, one by the Rev. Mr. Dodd, 
on Boscobel, White Ladies, and the Royal 
Oak; the other, an interesting one by 
Mr. Levien, of the British Museum, on the 
manuscript known as the Shrewsbury Book. 
This book is so called because it was exe- 
cuted by order of John Talbot, Esq., of 
Shrewsbury, as a wedding present for 
Margaret, daughter of René, Duke of 
Anjou and Maine, and titular King of 
Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, upon the 
occasion of her marriage with Henry VI., 
King of England and France, in April, 
1445. The volume, therefore, is no less 
interesting as an example of the state of 
arts at the period when it was executed, 
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than it is on account of the historical 
associations which it calls up, and the 
illustrious persons by and to whom it was 
presented. The Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was the donor of this noble book, was that 
“martial and warlike Talbot” whose cha- 
racter Shakespeare had so well drawn. 
Margaret of Anjou was an artist of no 
ordinary degree of merit. The book is a 
large folio, 1 ft. 7in. in length, by 1 ft. 
lin, in width, and 4 in. thick, numbered 
15 E. VI. in that noble library (in the 
British Museum) presented by George IT. 
to the nation in 1757, which is now known 
as the “Royal Collection ;” it is written 
in French, on vellum, in double columns ; 
and it is profusely illustrated throughout 
with illuminated letters, borders, and mi- 
niatures in blue, gold, and other rich 
colours used by illuminators of that period. 
Mr. Levien then proceeded to describe the 
book in detail, and shewed that it was a 
surpassingly beautiful production of art, 
which he strongly advised his hearers to 
examine for themselves. 

On Thursday the Association visited the 
now well-known and interesting ruins of 
Stokesay Castle, the license to crenellate 
which was dated in 1291. These ruins 
were ably commented upon by Mr. C. E. 
Davis, F.S.A. From this place the ex- 
cursionists proceeded by special train to 
Ludlow, where the magnificent church 
was commented upon by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A. At the castle the 
party was again indebted to Mr. Wright 
for an extempore address on the history 
of that noble ruin. After the conclusion 
of his address, Mr. Wright conducted the 
party through the keep tower and Norman 
parts of the castle, then through the 
stately buildings of Roger de Mortimer, 
and so over the whole of the castle, point- 
ing out and explaining to them the dif- 
ferent characteristics and purposes of the 
various parts of the buildings, and the 
different alterations they had undergone 
at various periods of history. He after- 
wards led them round the exterior of the 
eastle, and thence across Dinham bridge 
over Whitcliffe, where they were delighted 
with the beauty of the town and river, 
and the magnificence of the view; and so 
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over Ludford bridge, through the Broad- 
gate,—the only remaining gate of the 
town,—to the antique Feathers Inn, in 
the quaint old apartments of which a 
sumptuous déjewner was liberally provided 
for the Society by Sir Charles R. Boughton, 
Bart., High Sheriff of the county. 

At the evening meeting an interesting 
paper was read by the Rev. J. L. Petit, 
F.S.A., on Shiffnal Church, illustrated by 
a very numerous collection of beautifully 
executed drawings, photographs and 
sketches, of both the interior and exterior 
of the church. The Rev. author entered 
minutely into the peculiar architectural 
features presented by that venerable build- 
ing. This important contribution will, 
we understand, be printed entire under 
the auspices of the Association. 

The next paper was a most amusing 
and interesting one, on the local legends 
of Shropshire, by Thomas Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A. Some of the stories ob- 
tained by Mr. Wright from oral tradition 
were of the most singular character, and 
he explained them by tracing the history 
of such legends from the primitive mytho- 
logy of our Teutonic ancestors. This paper 


also will be printed. 


Friday. 

The excursion this day was to Shelve 
and Linley-hall. Arrived at the Shelve- 
-hill, where the Gravels lead mine is in 
active and prosperous operation, the party 
alighted, and assembled in the yard of 
the new mine, where Mr. T. Wright ad- 
dressed them. He said that Shelve-hill 
was full of lead ore, of which there were 
about nine veins running nearly perpen- 
dicular. When the Romans came here, 
they found these cropping out at the sur- 
face, and they followed them to as great 
a depth as they could, or until they found 
no more ore. There was a passage in 
Pliny relating to the lead found in Britain, 
which probably referred to this very spot. 
Pliny says that in Britain they found the 
lead on the surface of the earth,—if he 
remembered right, the author’s words were 
swmmo corio, or the outer skin,—and in 
such abundance, that it was considered 
prudent to forbid more than a certain 
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amount to be taken in a year. Pliny lived 
in the middle and latter half of the first 
century, and it is curious that the Roman 
pigs of lead found in this neighbourhood, 
and evidently obtained from these mines, 
all bore the name of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who flourished early in the second century. 
This shews us at what an early period 
these mines were worked. Mr. Wright 
observed also that it was very remarkable 
that it was in this latter reign Ptolemy 
the geographer mentions for the first time 
the town of Viroconium or Uriconium, as 
the chief place in this part of the country, 
and he could not but think that our 
Uriconium derived much of its importance 
from its proximity to these Roman mining 
districts. Before leading the visitors up 
the hill to view the remains of the Roman 
mines, he pointed out to them some of the 
objects of interest in the landscape around, 
such as the mountain of Corndon, with its 
summit covered with tumuli; the circle of 
stone at its foot called Mitchel’s-fold, of 
which he had told them the story in his 
paper on local legends the previous even- 
ing; another circle called the Hoar- 
stones, &c. 

The view from the Shelve-hill was ex- 
ceedingly grand, although considerably 
obscured by distant rain. The route to 
Linley -hall was full of picturesque beauty. 
Arrived at the Hall, the party were courte- 
ously received by the Rev. T. F. More, 
Miss More, and Mr, Jasper More; and, 
after viewing some of the curiosities near 
the mansion, and the books and pictures 
in the rooms, at two o’clock luncheon was 
announced. It was laid out in the dining- 
room, and was of a most sumptuous de- 
scription. After luncheon, Mr. Botfield 
proposed the thanks of the Association be 
given to the Rev. T. F. More for the 
sumptuous hospitality they had that day 
received. He alluded to the beautiful site 
of Mr. More’s fine mansion, one of the 
finest of the Palladium style in the king- 
dom, and to the magnificent scenery by. 
which it was surrounded. He had per- 
sonally to thank Mr. More for his hearty 
reception of him upon all occasions, and 
the way in which he had received so 
numerous a company on the present oc- 
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casion spoke well for his kindness and 
generosity. The Rev. T. F. More returned 
thanks, remarking that the untoward state 
of the weather had prevented the party 
from realising the beauties of the country 
through which they passed. He felt sin- 
cere pleasure in meeting the archeologists 
and their friends, and wished they had 
more worthy of their notice. He proposed 
prosperity to the British Archeological 
Association. Mr. Botfield replied, and in 
doing so he alluded to the value of 
archeological and antiquarian research, 
and to the amount of good their Society 
and kindred Societies were doing. He 
concluded by hoping that they would 
always be well supported; and would 
say, “Esto perclara,” and “Esto perpetua.” 

The visitors then proceeded to view the 
interesting collection of antiquities, in- 
cluding the Roman wooden spades and 
some Roman pottery found in the locality, 
together with the pig of lead found at 
Shelve mine, proving that it had been 
worked by the Romans. Afterwards, when 
the party returned to partake of coffee 
and refreshments, the Rev. Thomas Hum- 
phreys read a curious paper upon the 
etymology of the names of the neighbour- 
ing villages, hamlets, hills, valleys, resi- 
dences, books, and so forth. The Rev. T. 
F. More also gave a brief description of 
the hall. The large Roman villa, with 
the remains of hypocausts, were also visited 
and commented upon. 

Shortly after half-past four the party 
left Linley-hall, and returned to Shrews- 
bury over the Cothercote-hill, and by way 
of Pulverbatch and Longden. 


THe EVENING MEETING 
took place at half-past eight o’clock, in 
the Town-hall, soon after the return of 
the excursionists. 
The President having taken his seat, 
Mr. Maw, of Benthall-hall, read his 
paper on— 


THE TESSELATED PAVEMENTS DISCOVERED 
AT WROXETER LAST YEAR. 

He gave a minute and elaborate account 

of the various tesselated pavements which 

had been found, and which he had illus- 
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trated by a series of beautifully-executed 
diagrams, giving thereby a much better 
idea of his subject than a dozen readings 
could possibly have done. Portions of the 
pavements (from the Museum) were ,also 
placed upon the table, and gave additional 
interest to the lecture. Mr. Maw also 
briefly described a simple yet ingenious 
method of his own invention, for raising 
and transporting in their entirety portions 
of pavement of this nature. At the con- 
clusion a vote of thanks was, on the mo- 
tion of the President, voted to Mr. Maw 
for his interesting paper. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth next gave a 
paper descriptive of 


WRoOXETER CHURCH AND ITs Monv- 
MENTS. 

He commenced by stating that a church 
existed at Wroxeter at the time of the 
Domesday survey, when four priests were 
attached thereto. It was probably located 
on the site of the present church, although 
no remains are known to exist, unless the 
font be, as he conjectures, identical with 
the one used in the Saxon church. This 
font consists of a portion of an ancient 
Roman column, adapted to its present 
purpose by being partially hollowed out, 
and must have existed previous to the 
Saxon occupation. He afterwards en- 
tered into a minute description of the 
several interesting monuments which the 
church possesses, amongst which were those 
of Lord Chief Justice Bromley, “one of 
the executors to the King of most famous 
memory, Henry VIII., the which deceased 
xv day of May, 1555,” and of Sir Richard 
Newport, the ancestor of the Earls of 
Bradford, who died in 1570, and. several 
others pertaining to the same noble family, 
whose genealogy he traced to its source. 
He then alluded to the pious founder of 
Donnington school (Thomas Alcock, yeo- 
man), who in 1627 left “ 20 merks yearly 
towards the maintenance of a free Gram- 
mer Schoole for the instruction of the 
youth of Wroxcester and Uppington,” at 
which school Richard Baxter received the 
rudiments of education. A military genius 
of the present day (Sir Herbert Edwardes) 
also had elementary instruction at this 
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school. Mr. Scarth concluded amidst ap- 
plause, and received a vote of thanks for 


the paper. 


FLint IMPLEMENTS. 

Mr. Wright exhibited a large and very 
extraordinary collection of flint imple- 
ments, consisting of axes, spears, arrow- 
heads, knives, fishhooks, saws, &c., &c., the 
property of Mr. Edward Tindall, of Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire, in which neighbour- 
hood chiefly they were found. Mr. Wright 
pointed out briefly the interest which 
those objects presented at the present mo- 
ment, but he said that the subject was 
rather large, and involved so many ques- 
tions that he thought it would be advis- 
able, instead of entering upon it at this 
time, to adjourn the consideration of it to 
one of the public meetings of the Archzo- 
logical Association in London. He would 
make a few remarks, however, on three 
questions connected with it, which on 
such an occasion should not perhaps be 
passed over silently. In the first place, as 
to their antiquity, he gave facts to shew 
that this was not necessarily so great as 
some people were inclined to suppose, but 
that it was the practice at all periods, 
among people not highly civilized, to use 
stone for such purposes when metal could 
not be procured, while it was evident that 
a good number of those flint implements 
had been made in imitation of implements 
of metal. The third question to which he 
would allude was the discovery of such 
implements in the drift which bad been 
lately discussed so much, and in regard to 
which he thought that further discovery 
and discussion would lead in the end to 
the diseovery that the geologists were la- 
bouring under a delusion. In the third 
place, Mr. Wright gave a curious account 
of forgeries of flint implements, of which 
he exhibited a considerable number, manu- 
factured by some men who lived on the 
coast of Yorkshire. He said, in refer- 
ring to this part of his subject, that it be- 
longed rather to police than archeology. 
It was, however, a fact that within the 
last eight or ten years there had risen 
up forgers of these flint instruments—a 
very inconvenient thing, for the material 
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changed in appearance by age less than 
any metal, and the forgery was conse- 
quently most difficult to detect. He ex- 
hibited a number of these forgeries, and 
explained how they had been detected 
through the ignorance of the forgers. The 
principal of these forgers was one Wilson, 
a man with many aliases, who was now 
dead. Finally, he repeated his earnest 
desire that the Archzological Association 
should meet in London to discuss the sub- 
ject thoroughly. 

Mr. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., cordially 
joined in this recommendation *. 

Mr. Gould mentioned the fact that a 
number of these flint instruments had 
been discovered in Jerusalem by an Eng- 
lish traveller, but that the search for them 
had been stopped by the Turkish authori- 
ties. It was also observed that some of 
the larger implements on the table, adzes, 
&c., were of granite, such as were seen in 
the South Sea Islands. 

After the announcement of the pro- 
ceedings for the next day, the meeting was 
adjourned about half: past ten o’clock. 

On Saturday the excursions were to 
Battlefield, Haughmond Abbey, and 
Wroxeter. On the first two, appropriate 
observations were made by Mr. Roberts. 
The last was of course the great object of 
the day; and here, at Uriconium, which 
Mr. Wright has made so completely his 
own, that distinguished archeologist 
kindiy undertook the office of conductor, 
and with great pains described the whole 
of the uncovered parts of the interesting 
ruins of this once large city. 

He received the excursionists at the 
entrance to the portion of land in pos- 
session of the excavations committee, and 
led them first to the apartment supposed, 
from the furnaces and other erections 
within it, to have been the atelier of a 
worker in metals, perhaps of an enameller. 
This room, which abutted on the street of 
the forum, is just opposite the entrance 
gate. A short distance beyond it begin 
the hypocausts of the public baths, which 
stretch along to the fur side of the in- 





® Since the congress it has been determined to 
hold a special meeting to thoroughly discuss this 
curious and obscure subject. 








closure. Mr. Wright led the visitors 
through these and the adjoining build- 
ings and courts, explaining the different 
objects of interest in the order in which 
they presented themselves, and at the end 
of them conducted the party, which was 
a very numerous one, to the top of the 
great mound formed by the earth and 
rubbish taken out of the excavations, from 
which they obtained a bird’s-eye view of 
the uncovered ruins, and a magnificent 
prospect of the country around. They 
descended hence to the southern side of 
the excavations, and proceeded westward 
along the uncovered Roman street, ex- 
amining the remains of buildings on each 
side, till they came to its extremity where 
it entered the forum. Mr. Wright here 
pointed out the gutter, or water-course, 
in a remarkably perfect state, which ran 
along the side of another street, in a 
direction southward from the forum, and 
after they had examined the buildings 
bordering upon this street, they accom- 
panied him to the interesting mass of 
buildings which has been supposed to be 
a market-place with its accompanying 
storehouses. Here Mr. Wright concluded 
his remarks, and a large party of the ex- 
cursionists proceeded to the church. The 
Rev. E. Egremont received the party. 
Mr. Roberts described the building. On 
entering the edifice, he expressed a hope 
that the churchwardens would improve 
upon the works of their predecessors. He 
suggested that a large square canopy 
above one of the pews, which he face- 
tiously termed a bedstead, should have its 
top cut off, and be made so as not to in- 
tercept the view of those who sat in the 
church behind it. He understood also 
that there was a beautiful oak ceiling 
which was covered over with plaster. If 
that was the case, he hoped that the old 
and better workmanship would be laid 
bare. The monuments were referred to 
by several gentlemen as being in a state 
of preservation so good as to astonish 
them. Ascending the organ-loft, Mr. 
Roberts examined the columns forming 
the sides of the archway, and regretted 
that they should have been cut away so 
ruthlessly to provide for the choir. 
7 
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The party then left Wroxeter Church, 
and a number of persons accompanied 
Mr. Wright to the cemetery of Uri- 
conium, and had pointed out to them 
where the deformed skulls were found. 

Progress was then made on the journey 
in the direction of Shrewsbury. 


AtcoHAM CHURCH 

having been reached, the Rev. H. Burton, 
rural dean, and some of his friends, re- 
ceived the Association with courtesy, and 
afforded them facilities for the inspection 
of that edifice. The greatest curiosity at- 
tending the visit to this place was disco- 
vered in the churchyard, in the shape of 
a stone over a grave which had a cross 
cut upon it, the top portion being encir- 
cled, and on either side two animals with 
their feet resting on the perpendicular, 
the various parts of which were distinctly 
traceable. It was the desire of the mem- 
bers of the Association that a drawing of 
this stone should be taken. The moss 
was scrubbed off, and the water sponged 
out of the hollows, but the dampness pre- 
cluded Mr. Faulkner taking a rubbing on 
paper. Mr. Roberts accordingly took a 
pencil sketch. This concluded the day’s 
round ; and the party having taken a fare- 
well of Atcham Church, partially covered 
with ivy, and looking interesting and at- 
tractive in its snug situation in a nook on 
the bank of the river Severn, Shrewsbury 
was again resorted to. 


THE Evening MEETING, 
in the Shire-hall. Many members had 
taken their departure during the day, and 
the number of persons who were present 
on the last occasion was not so large as 
usual. Notwithstanding, the interest re- 
mained unabated, and the business was 
entered upon with zest, which indicated 
that the subject was by no means worn 
out or the interest of the visit exhausted. 

The President having opened the pro- 
ceedings, 

Mr. Pettigrew read a paper which he 
had received from Dr. Wright, on “ the 
Distorted Skulls of Wroxeter,” which 
created a lively discussion, 

Mr. Levien next read a paper, in com- 
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pliance with the wish of Mr, Salt, con- 
cerning the towns of Churchstoke, Aston, 
and Mellington, from the “ Hereford Re- 
gister.” 

Mr. Pettigrew then rose and said: “ We 
have now arrived at that period of our 
proceedings when it becomes us to return 
our thanks to those individuals who have 
assisted us in bringing our Congress to a 
useful conclusion. The first duty we have 
to perform is to return our thanks to the 
patrons of our Association ; and perhaps 
it would not be unbecoming of me to pro- 
pose that, as it has been my lot especially 
to know of the patronage extended to this 
Association by those illustrious individuals. 
I need not tell you how much the success 
of the efforts of this Association depends 
on.the patronage we find, and particularly 
so on our visit to this county. Perhaps 
on no occasion have we been honoured 
with so numerous a list of patrons as that 
which has distinguished our Congress in 
Shropshire. I may add that the way in 
which that patronage has been afforded 
has considerably enhanced the importance 
of it. When we look at the list of our 
patrons—the Lord Viscount Hill (lord- 
lieutenant of Salop), his Grace the Duke 
of Cleveland, his Grace the Duke of Suther- 
land, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
the Earl of Dartmouth, and the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of the Diocese— 
you will see that there is abundant cause 
for the expression of our gratitude. I 
will not detain you by making any further 
observations at this late hour, further than 
to assure you that what I have received 
from them has been an anxious desire to 
assist this congress, and some of them 
have expressed it in contributions. I beg, 
therefore, to propose that the thanks of 
this Association be given to the patrons.” 

The motion was seconded and carried 
with cordiality. 

Mr. Gould then proposed that the thanks 
of the meeting be given to Sir Baldwin 
Leighton and the county magistrates for 
the use of the hall in which the meetings 
had been held. Carried. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 
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Other votes of thanks were then carried. 

Mr. Thomas Wright proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion and the Local Committee, who had 
shewn great zeal and desire to promote 
the success of the congress of the Associa- 
tion in the town of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Levien proposed the thanks of the 
Association to Mr. Pettigrew and the offi- 
cers, which the Treasurer acknowledged. 

Mr. Roberts proposed a special vote of 
thanks to the Local Committee. 

Mr. Previte proposed a vote of thanks 
to the gentlemen who had entertained 
the members during their excursions. 

Mr. W. H. Bayley moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Thomas Wright, which was 
seconded by Mr. Edward Haycock, and 
carried. -Mr. Wright acknowledged the 
compliment. 

Mr. Pettigrew next moved a vote of 
thanks to the President for his conduct 
in the chair, and referred to his able ad- 
dress and the attention which he had 
shewn to the interests of the Association 
by accompanying them on their excur- 
sions. He had also honoured them by 
the presence of his lady to cheer them; 
and speaking of the ladies, he o%served 
that they had heard of the pluck of 
Englishmen, but the pluck of English- 
women he thought they would consider 
far greater when they recollected how 
that sex had accompanied them on the 
excursions and taken part in their re- 
searches. 

The President replied at length to the 
vote of thanks, his speech being an able 
resumé of the week’s proceedings. 

Thus closed one of the most instructive 
and successful meetings ever held by the 
Archeological Association. Nor will the 
results be disappointing, for we under- 
stand that in a new quarto publication 
to be commenced by the Society in 
January next, in addition to the quar- 
terly Journal, all the papers of value read 
before the congress will be printed and 
illustrated, a circumstance of great im- 
portance, and one not often accomplished. 
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ECCLESI[OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug.1. Ata committee meeting, held 
at Arklow-house, the Rev. S. S. Grrart- 
HEED, Treasurer, in the chair, Mr. Slater 
met the committee, and exhibited his de- 
signs for the restoration and re-arrange- 
ment of Bridgnorth Church, Shropshire, 
and for the rebuilding of the chancel of 
Kibworth Church, Leicestershire. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and laid 
before it his designs for a small brick 
church to be built at Fleet, in Surrey. He 
also described the original purpose of the 
Maison Dieu at Dover, and the history of 
the building, which, after many alterations 
and mutilations, has been lately repaired, 
and to some extent restored, after the 
designs of Mr. Poynter assisted by Mr. 
Burges. Referring also to the Liberate 
Rolls of Henry III., Mr. Burges discussed 
several questions connected with medieval 
domestic architecture, and in particular 
called attention to the fact that although 
pine timber was often used in the Middle 
Ages, no works in that material of that 
date remained, whence he inferred that 
our present use of pine instead of oak and 
chesnut in church roofs was a mistake, in- 
asmuch as it was not likely to last for 
many years. 

The committee examined Mr. S. S. Teu- 
lon’s designs for the church, school, and 
parsonage which he is about to build at 
St. Thomas, Agar Town, St. Pancras; an 
unsuccessful competition design for re- 
building Holy Trinity Chapel, Knights- 
bridge; the designs for the transforma- 
tion of the nondescript tower of Sunbury 
Church, Middlesex; for a new school at 
Elm, Cambridgeshire; and for two drink- 
ing-fountains, one in metal work, to be 
placed by the Board of Works in Battersea- 
park, the other in stone and marble, in- 
tended to be placed in Bryanstone-square. 
The committee also inspected several plans 
and designs by Mr. Norton for the re- 
storation of Magor Church, near Newport, 
Monmouthshire; for a new chapel in 
Rheola Park, Glamorganshire; designs 
for a new meworial altar-table for the 
ehureh of St. John’s, Paddington ; for a 
new school at Disserth, near Builth, Rad- 


norshire; for a new school at St. Luke’s, 
Bedminster, Bristol, and for some cottages 
at Nutfield, Surrey. 

The committee having considered the 
following extract from Mr. Robson’s l-tter, 
agreed that it was impossible to lay down 
a general rule for such cases, but that it 
was a right principle to preserve as far as 
possible what was good in itself, or his- 
torically valuable, or not plainly incon- 
gruous with the rest of a building. The 
particular case at Durham might depend 
on the nature of the inserted tracery, and 
on the extent to which the restoration of 
the other windows had already proceeded. 


“TI wish to consult you upon the ques- 
tion of restoring First or Second Pointed 
tracery when inserted in Norman win- 
dows. In Durham Cathedral, all the 
windows on the north and south sides of 
the nave have had the tracery which for- 
merly filled them removed before I had 
any connection with the building. There 
are, however, yet remaining two or three 
windows in which the tracery (placed 
there by the architects of the end of the 
thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth 
century) has escaped, but has recently at- 
tracted the attention of the Dean and 
Chapter, who propose to take it out as in- 
harmonious. 

“TI have given it as my opinion that 
preservation, not ‘restoration,’ should be 
our object, and that there is at present 
no ground for destroying the tracery. 

«But I should very much like to know 
your views on the question in general, for 
it is one of no little difficulty. Did the 
medieval architects insert it to give a 
richness to the otherwise bare Norman 
window? or did they do so for con- 
structional or glazing purposes? I think 
the former, and that we, so far from strain- 
ing after ‘a ‘purity of style,’ which they 
despised to some extent, should even re- 
store First and Second Pointed tracery in 
Norman windows.” 


The committee inspected a curious piece 
of alabaster panel sculpture, which had 
evidently “been left unfinished. It was 
discovered face downwards, during the 
restoration of St. Peter’s Church, Thanet, 
by Mr. Clarke, who was conducting the 
works. The subject is the Crucifixion, 
and there is much power in the design 
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and draperies, so far as they have been 
carved, 

Mr. Clarke having described the present 
state of the proposed fund for endowing a 
Travelling Studentship in memory of Au- 
gustus Pugin, it was agreed, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Beresford-Hope, that the 
small balance (of £3 3s. 6d.) remaining 
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from the Carpenter Memorial Fund might 
most properly be devoted to the Pugin 
Fund. 

Mr. W. J. Hopkins, of Worcester, wrote 
to say that there was now every hope of 
the preservation of the Guesten-hall, but 
that funds were urgently needed for its 
substantial repair. 


BUCKS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 17. The annual meeting was held 
in the Assembly-rooms of the Swan Hotel, 
Newport Pagnell, on this and the two fol- 
lowing days. An active local committee 
had been formed, and by their exertions 
a temporary museum was got together, 
which contained, beside presentations, and 
the Society’s usual articles of exhibition, 
a large collection of brass rubbings and 
inscriptions, fifty-two in number; some 
good drawings of frescoes in Lathbury and 
Broughton churches ; several books of an 
early date, amongst them five missals of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
ceuturies, contributed from the collection 
of the Rev. J. Welton, to whom the So- 
ciety is indebted for the loan of many 
valuable antiquities; a manuscript Bible, 
given to the chancel of Buckingham Church 
in 1471, and a Latin Bible of the same 
version, printed at Venice in 1494; a very 
large collection of ancient coins in gold, 
silver, and copper, in a good state of pre- 
servation; many fine specimens of pot- 
tery; a magnificent cabinet collection of 
British butterflies, all captured in Eng- 
land, exhibited by the Rev. H. Burney ; 
many ancient relics dug up in various 
parts of the county ; fossils, stuffed birds, 
&e., &ce.; a Roman cameo, Venetian chain 
works, Egyptian font, (representing the 
baptism of John, in Limoges enamel, Mal- 
tese work,) two Roman xs, Roman cameo, 
Egyptian lamp, Persian inkhorn, speci- 
men of Indian inlaid work, (exhibited by 
the Rev. W. L. Lawson); tiles from the 
Old House at Weston, and a curious old 
lock made at Birmingham, probably in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, (all 
exhibited by Mr. Shepherd); Bedouin 
household gods brought from Egypt by Sir 


Sir R. Bickerton, (exhibited by Mrs. Duns- 
ford). 

The chair was taken by C. G. Du Pre, 
Esq., M.P., one of the vice-presidents of 
the Society, who congratulated the So- 
ciety on the state of its funds and the in- 
crease of its members. He was glad also 
that the Society had assumed somewhat of 
a peripatetic character. If they should 
come into his own neighbourhood, (Bea- 
consfield,) they would find the tombs of 
the Wallers and the Burkes, and there 
were certain circumstances connected with 
the burial of the last-named great states- 
man, which, if not taken up by a Society 
like the present, might perhaps soon pass 
into oblivion. That great statesman was 
so imbued with a dread of revolution and 
revolutionists, that he entertained a fear 
his bones should be taken up by some of 
them; he refused to be buried in a leaden 
coffin, and the rector, on examining the 
locality lately, found the ground broken 
up, and the bones scattered about the 
grave. Should the Society visit Beacons- 
field, they would perhaps agree with him 
that the church which had been built in 
the neighbourhood at an expense of some- 
thing like £10,000 is a most serious retro- 
grade step in ecclesiastical architecture, 
viz., the new church at Gerrard’s Cross, 
It is in a pseudo-Byzantine style, and if 
half the cost had been expended on a 
building on the true Gothic principles, 
which had recently become so fully recog- 
nised, a result still more in keeping with 
the spirit of the age and the require- 
ments of the village church would have 
been produced. 

The name of J. C. Hubbard, Esq., was, 
on the recommendation of the Committee, 
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added to the list of vice-presidents, and 
the officers and committee were re-elected 
pro forma. 

The Secretary (Rev. C. Lowndes) then 
read a list of sixty-one new members, who 
were unanimously elected. He also read 
the report of the auditors for the previous 
year, by which it appeared that the total 
receipts amounted to £52 1s. 14d., and 
the expenditure to £52 6s. Od.; and the 
list of articles recently presented to the 
Society. 

The Rev. C. Lowndes then read a letter 
from Vice-Admiral Smyth, on “ A Double- 
faced Brass in Stone Church: with a few 
General Remarks on the Desecration and 
Robberies of Churches.” The brass in ques- 
tion is remarkable as bearing an effigy 
and inscription on both sides—one to the 
memory of Christopher Thorp, who died 
September 28th, 1614, the other of T. 
Gorney, who died May 8th, 1520. The 
intervening time was too short to render 
it probable that the brass could have been 
stolen ; probably, therefore, in the earlier 
instance it must have been engraved and 
remained in the shop of the workman, un- 
paid for, through the failure of the surviv- 
ing relatives in those troublous times, and 
the brass was made available for a subse- 
quent customer, The writer then spoke 
in considerable detail on the robberies of 
churches which had prevailed in many 
places, especially in the parishes of Essex. 
In some places heads had been taken off 
the monuments, and the parish church 
had been robbed of its muniments, as in 
the mural tablet of Admiral Haddock, a 
brass which had been used as a mortar- 
board, and was broken to pieces. In an- 
other place the brass mural tablet of the 
late rector had been melted down by 
the churchwardens, and converted into a 
church chandelier, at that time much re- 
quired. He thought that a greater re- 
sponsibility ought to be placed upon 
parish officers to prevent such shameful 
desecration, and to compel them to hand 
down to their successors all sculpture, 
tablets, records, &c., as a charge to be sur- 
veyed on taking stock of the church just 
the same as any other parochial property 
connected with the church. The dese- 


eration of Quarrendon Chapel in Bucks. 
shewed that they were no less lax than 
any other county. But not only was 
there desecration and neglect to be com- 
plained of, but positive robberies had been 
committed upon parish churches, the pro- 
ceeds of which, such as old arms, armour, 
spear-heads, &c., had been found in the 
workshops of the blacksmith. In the 
parish church of Stone a number of brasses 
were piled up against the wall in the 
vestry during the restoration of the 
church, but the clerk never saw them 
after the sacred edifice had been roofed. 
A clergyman in one place took a number 
of gravestones and had his kitchen flagged 
with them. In another place these stones 
had been sold by the clergy at 2s. a-piece. 
Indeed, he had seen an old tombstone in 
the yard of a mason at Aylesbury which 
had been taken from a_ neighbouring 
churchyard, and which bore an inscription 
to the effect that one Jacob Dell died in 
1617. It was of the utmost importance 
that these monumental records should not 
be destroyed, as in various cases, and par- 
ticularly in the great Shrewsbury case, 
they had proved themselves to be the best 
evidence of the descent and identity of 
several parties deeply interested in the 
issue of the trial, notwithstanding at- 
tempts were made to alter, deface, and 
then paint over the material portion of 
the inscription to which he alluded, and 
which was contained on a mural tablet in 
Bromsgrove churchyard, 

The Rev. C. G. Hulton then read a paper 
on Lavendon, from the first institution of 
the abbey, which was of the Premonstra- 
tensian Order, in the time of Henry IL., 
down to the present time; also a paper 
on Tickford, which was a monastery of 
the Cluniac Order, founded in the time of 
William the Conqueror. 

On Wednesday, at noon, the Museum 
was re-opened, and the room not being 
over-crowded, as on the previous day, 
ample opportunity was afforded for in- 
specting the articles exhibited. 

In the evening, before the time an- 
nounced for the reading of the papers, a 
large audience was present in the Museum, 
and after the chair had been taken by the 
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Vicar of Newport, the Rev. G. Morley, 
Mr. Grindon read a paper written by Mr. 
Storer, on Olney. The Rev. C. G. Hulton, 
Rector of Emberton, then read an interest- 
ing paper, written by the Rev. W. H. 
Kelke, on Filgrave Church. Votes of 
thanks were awarded to the writers of 
each paper. 
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On Thursday the Museum was again 
opened in the morning, and the proceed- 
ings of the Society’s visit to Newport were 
concluded by the reading of a paper on 
the Newport Garrison in the civil wars, 
by the Rev. H. Roundell, the same 
evening. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH 2&- 


OLOGICAL 


July 4. At the July meeting, the 
Very Rev. the Dean oF Ossory, President 
of the Society, in the chair, the following 
new members were elected :— 

The Right Hon. Lord Carew, Lieu- 
tenant of the County of Wexford, &c., 
Castleborough, Enniscorthy; Sir James 
Power, Bart., D.L., J.P., Edermine, En- 
niscorthy ; the Rev. Nicholas Devereux, 
D.D., Ballyrankyn-houre, Ferns; John 
Richards, Esq., J.P., Mackmine Castle, 
Enniscorthy; W. K. Farmer, Esq., J.P., 
Bloomfield, Enniscorthy; John Cullen, 
Esq., Enniscorthy ; Hercules Ellis, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, 15, Granby-row, Dub- 
lin; John C. Deane, Esq., Sydney-place, 
Onslow-square, Brompton, London; Rich- 
ard Creed, Esq., Cloyne-house, Cloyne, 
co. Cork; and Patrick Tobin, Esq., 17, 
Merchant’s-quay, Dublin. 

Many publications of kindred Societies, 
presented to the library, were laid on the 
table. 

The Secretary announced that steps had 
been taken by the committee for the re- 
moval of a wall that had blocked up the 
nave of Jerpoint Abbey. This wall had 
formed part of an alteration in the struc- 
ture, made with the object of converting 
the abbey into a private dwelling house, 
after its suppression as a monastic institu- 
tion. Although it thus illustrated the 
comparatively modern history of the 
abbey, and as such had been spared when 
the Society were repairing the ancient 
building some years since, still, as it ob- 
structed the view of the architectural 
beauties of the nave so much, it was 
deemed proper now to take it down. Mr. 
Blake, of Ballinamona, a member of the 
committee, had kindly undertaken to 
superintend the carrying out of the work. 


SOCIETY. 


The Rev. James Graves made a com- 
munication regarding the lately much 
dilapidated tomb of the Fitzpatrick 
family in the old Abbey of Fertagh. This 
tomb, erected to John Fitzpatrick, and his 
son Bernard, first Baron of Upper Ossory, 
temp. Henry VIII., bore the effigies of a 
knight in armour, and of a lady wearing 
the horned headdress and long kirtle usual 
on Irish monuments of that period. It 
had been much dilapidated within a re- 
cent period, and from the uninclosed state 
of the ruins was subject to daily injury. 
However, during the past spring, at the 
suggestion of the rector of the parish, 
the Rev. Thomas Uniacke Townsend, 
funds were supplied by the munificence of 
John Wilson Fitzpatrick, Esq., and not 
only was the monument restored as far 
as possible, but the ruins were also en- 
closed, and an iron gate erected, to ex- 
clude mischievous intruders. 

Dr. R. R. Madden, to whom, by permis- 
sion of the Rev. James Meass, the curious 
document relating to Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, presented by the latter gentleman 
at the May meeting of the Society, had 
been submitted for his opinion as to its 
authenticity, contributed a paper giving 
elaborate reasons for supposing it to be a 
forgery. Dr. Madden, although vouching 
for the authenticity of the copper-plate 
form of the certificate, adduced cogent 
reasons for supposing that the signatures 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Napper 
Tandy were forgeries ; sending fac-similes 
of their genuine signatures, which strongly 
supported his arguments, the most forcible 
of which was that the three parties con- 
cerned in the document seemed never to 
have met. 

Major Eltiott, Rathcurby, presented to 








the Society copies of two curious original 
docuwents, One wasa petition presented 
by the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
Waterford to the corporation of that 
city, about 150 years ago, with a view of 
removing a prejudice excited by the re- 
erection of one of the six Roman Catholic 
chapels there which had been suppressed 
after the defeat of the Jacobite party in 
1690. The other document was an Irish 
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elegy on Rubert Elliott, the great grand- 
uncle of the presenter, and which he sent 
as he considered it desirable to preserve 
the compositions of the later Irish poets 
of Iverk. The music, which was on the 
original manuscript, was also copied for 
the Society by Major Elliott. It was a 
simple, plaintive air. 

An adjournment to the first Wednesday 
in September then took place. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


June 25. At the Town-hall, the Rev. 
G. E. GinxeTT in the chair. 

Among various interesting matters exhi- 
bited were water-colour drawings of the 
interior of the Round Church, Cambridge, 
by the late Mr. Pugin, previously to its 
restoration by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, and another of the colonnade 
under the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by Westall; a copy of a por- 
trait of Archbishop Laud inserted in the 
register of South Kilworth, Leicestershire, 
given him by the Rev. A. Pownall, rector 
of that parish. Over it is written in an 
old hand, “ Willmus Laud, 1638. Vandyke 
del.” Mr. Pownall has, however, discovered 
that it was drawn about sixty years ago by 
Dr. Griffith, sometime Master of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, and cousin to the 
Rev. Charles Chambers, then rector of 
South Kilworth. Dr. Griffith was some- 
what noted as a draughtsman; and over 
the altar in the chapel of his college is a 
singulurly curious copy by him of the Sal- 
vator Mundi by Carlo Dolci, burnt in wood. 
The drawing does not much resemble the 
ordinary prints of the Archbishop, the face 
being here more elongated ; and he wears 
merely a skull-cap, whereas the Archbishop 


is usually represented with a square one. 
His name written over it appears to be a 
magnified copy of Laud’s autograph sig- 
nature. 

The Secretary exhibited several coins, 
&e., and read as follows respecting them 
from a letter from the Rev. J. Sankey, of 
Stoney Stanton :— 

“Tnclosed is a coin of Sabina, wife of 
Hadrian, (found near Soar Mill,) which I 
suppose is not very common: at least out 
of 1,144 Romancoins found at Richborough 
some years ago, there was only one of Ha- 
driana Augusta, (Wright’s ‘The Celt, the 
Roman, and the Saxon,’ p. 371). I inclose 
also a medal of the celebrated John Lil- 
burne, struck after his trial, on which he 
gives the name of the jury, who, he says, 
‘are judges of law as of fact.’ Also a 
medal on the failure of Admiral Vernon’s 
expedition against Carthayena, sarcasti- 
cally terming Vernon ‘Brave Admiral,’ 
&c. I send also a small coin, of which I 
have forgotten what a friend told me some 
years ago.” [This, the Secretary stated, 
was a penny of King Eadgar, sole monarch 
of England from 959 to 975, whose coinage 
was very extensive. The legend is EADGAR 
REX: reverse, IERGER MO (netarius), the 
letters R being here turned upside down. 
The name of this moneyer does not oveur 
in Ruding’s list, “ Annals of the Coinage,” 
&e., vol. i. p. 132.] 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


July 9. The annual excursion was this 
year to Furness Abbey. The abbey is 
well known for the scope it presents to 
the labours of the archeologist, whilst at 
the same time it is replete with a variety 
of points of high interest to the architect. 


In A.D. 1127, Stephen, then Earl of More- 
taign and Boulogne, and afterwards King 
of England, erected the abbey on the banks 
of a rivulet near Dalton, in Furness, as a 
place of refuge for Cistercian monks who 
had removed here from Tulketh, in Amoun- 
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derness, but originally from Savigny, in 
France. The ruins of the abbey are of 
Norman ani Early English architecture ; 
the whole length of the church is said to 
be 287 ft., the nave 70 ft. broad, whilst 
the walls are in some places 54 ft. high 
and 5 ft. thick, the windows and arches 
being unusually lofty. There are also the 
remains of the chapter-house and cloisters, 
and of the school-house, a large building 
detached from all the rest. The immediate 
precincts of the abbey, which comprehend 
a large space, are enclosed by a stone wall, 
covered by the ruins of numerous small 
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buildings, and in one part is an arched 
gateway. The stone employed in the build- 
ing was originally of a pale red colour, but 
from the action of time and weather it 
has now assumed a dusky-brown tint. In 
the visit to the abbey the party received 
valuable aid from Mr. Paley, architect, of 
Lancaster, and a member of the Liverpool 
Society. 

After dinner at the Furness Abbey 
Hotel, many beautiful photographs, shew- 
ing various portions of the ancient abbey, 
were exhibited. They were taken by Mr. 
Keith, photographer, of Liverpool. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Aug 1. The monthly meeting was held 
at the Castle; Joun CxuarTon, Esq., V.-P., 
took the chair. As usually is the case in 
the summer months, the attendance was 
not large. 

Some donations of books wereannounced, 
particularly one, a bequest of the late Mr. 
George Garbutt of Sunderland,—his His- 
tory of Sunderland, 1819, with additional 
plates, and a photographic portrait of him- 
self, over his autograph, dated June 21, 
1859. 

Arrangements were made to inspect, on 
the 15th of August, Hexham Priory, the 
Roman remains near Warden, the camp 
on Warden-hill, the Roman road called 
Stonegate, the recently excavated Roman 
bridge over the North Tyne, the station 
of Cilurnum (Chesters), and the antiqui- 
ties preserved at the Chairman’s residence 
there. 

A conversation took place as to numer- 
ous arrears of subscriptions; and after 
transacting some further business, the 
meeting adjourned until the first Wed- 
nesday in September. 


Aug. 15. The Society held its country 
meeting, visiting Hexham and its neigh- 
bourhood, and they were fortunately fa- 
voured by the weather. 

Among the gentlemen present during 
the day were the Rev. Dr. Besley, the 
Rev. Walker Featherstonhaugh, the Rev. 
E. H. Adamson, the Rev. James Everett, 
the Rey. Dr. Bruce, Dr. Charlton, Dr. 


Gregson, and Messrs. Robert Ingham, 
M.P., W. H. D. Longstaffe, Armstrong, 
Fairless, Read, &c. 

At Hexham, Mr. Fairless, the genius 
loci, and Mr. Longstaffe, who, as editor of 
the Society’s Transactions, had proceeded 
by an earlier train, met the party to con- 
duct them over the old abbey church. On 
their way thither, the two towers of the 
franchise of Hexham were noticed, with 
their Roman stones. Mr. Dobson’s new 
east end of the church, rather more ad- 
vanced in style than its venerable neigh- 
bour, was glanced at, and the party en- 
tered by the quaint, incongruous door, 
erected by the Mercers’ Company, in the 
north transept. 

About 674, Bishop Wilfrid built the 
church of St. Andrew, and it was added 
to and adorned by Bishop Acca, who suc- 
ceeded him in 709. In length, breadth, 
beauty, this Saxon church was esteemed 
the most glorious temple on this side of 
the Alps. In plan it was probably cruci- 
form, like the present building. It was 
surrounded by porches and aisles. Relics 
were placed on altars, divided by arches 
in the walls of the church, and in the 
porches. In an inner porch of the south 
porch (or transept) was the altar of St. 
Michael. There were gates to the choir. 
The arch (apse) of the sanctuary con- 
tained the high altar, which is also de- 
scribed as within the cancelli of the 
church, To the right of the altar were 
brought the relics of Bishop Acca, to the 
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left those of Bishop Alkmund. Near the 
altar was also the fridstool, or chair of 
peace of the fugitives to the sanctuary. 
In a chapel or porch of stone on the south 
of the sanctuary were the relics of Bishop 
Eata. Behind the great altar was an 
eastern member of the church, called St. 
Peter’s porch; and in the churchyard 
eastward of the church were buried 
Bishops Acca and Alkmund before their 
translation. At the head and fvot of 
Acca’s grave were crosses, described as of 
exquisite carving. On that at the head 
was an inscription stating his burial. 
These saints were afterwards transported 
near the altar, as above mentioned ; and 
in or about the twelfth century were ar- 
ranged differently, for behind the altar a 
chest contained the relics of Bishops Frid- 
bert and Tilbert, on the north of them 
was a tomb containing those of Acca and 
Alkmund, and on the south were those of 
Eata. Of the place of two other burials 
~ in the church, those of King Elfwald (mur- 
dered in 788) and Bishop Ethelbert, we 
know nothing. 

The Saxon church had crypts and walls 
of three stories, supported by columns 
with coloured capitals. Sculptures and 
paintings also adorned the arch of the 
sanctuary and the walls. There were 
spires and towers; and galleries of compli- 
cated plans and secret oratories occupied 
every part, so that crowds could stand 
around unseen by those in the body of the 
church. 

The early bishops ceased. The Danes 
overran everything. A race of hereditary 
priests succeeded, for the clergy were 
married in those days (even Wilfrid had a 
son), and great was the outcry when a 
compulsory celibacy was commanded. An 
end came to the family of parish priests, 
and in 1113 Hexham became the residence 
of a prior and monks. Only part of Wil- 
frid’s minster existed some years after- 
wards, and extensive reparations and re- 
buildings must have taken place, at what 
time we know not. The existing tran- 
septs, tower, and choir bear evidence of 
erection about 1200 or 1210, the north 
transept or its aisle being perhaps a little 
Jater than the rest. In 1296 the church 
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and a schoolhouse were burnt. It is sup- 
posed that after this event the nave was 
never again put in order. The “ Old 
School” (recently called the Lady-chapel, 
not upon any evidence) was a Decorated 
building (a sort of eastern transept) of the 
fourteenth century, and the east end of 
the choir against which it abutted was of 
a similar date. 

Latterly, the church was cruciform. It 
has a central tower. There is the site of 
a nave and aisles used as a churchyard, 
and covering a crypt of several parts, and 
greatly resembling the crypt of Ripon, 
also of Wilfrid’s foundation. The two 
transepts have an eastern aisle. That of 
the north transept is divided into three 
chapels. A passage at the east end of the 
south transept has an eastern door, and 
supports a gallery reached from the inte- 
rior by a massive flight of stone steps, out 
of which gallery are doors leading into a 
small chamber above the doorway, and into 
a room above the chapter-house, which ad- 
joined this transept on the south, The 
little room above the doorway, with its 
scanty lights, can hardly be other than 
a chamber for those who admitted fugi- 
tives, like similar chambers above the nave 
doors of Durham and Beverley sanctuary- 
churches. The choir has two aisles. To 
that at the south was a small porch or 
chapel (still remembered) approached from 
the church by an extant doorway, near to 
which on the west is a small piscina. 
Near to the altar stood the fridstool, and 
in the grades of punishment no fine could 
assoil the offender who violated the sanc- 
tuary by seizing a fugitive seated in that 
chair or at the relics behind the altar. 
Between two pillars on the north was a 
most perfect little chantry chapel of a 
prior Richard, whose monogram, composed 
of R L, are scattered over the buildings. 
Between two other pillars on the south 
was the monumental slab of Robert Ogle, 
who died in 1410, covered by a wooden 
canopy or shrine, the roof of which was 
covered with crescents, not red on white, 
as one might expect from the family of 
Ogle having red crescents as arms and 
badge, but white on red. At the west of 
the choir was and is an elaborate rood- 
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screen in its proper place, with paintings 
of patrons and saints, and of the Dance of 
Death, erected by a prior Thomas S. ; his 
surname is unknown. Against the interior 
of the screen were the usual miserere seats 
turning eastward between the columns. 
To the east of the choir, as already no- 
ticed, was the Old School, with an altar 
against its east wall, on the front of which 
was the monogram of Prior Richard. 

Very considerable alterations have re- 
cently been made. The Old School has 
been pulled down, and the Decorated east 
end of the church, which had already seen 
changes, has given way to an Early Eng- 
lish one. The stone marked with Prior 
Richard’s monogram which occupied the 
centre of the Old School now serves the 
masons to work on. It will, we presume, 
be preserved ; and the fridstool, which is 
removed, will doubtless find its way back 
to its interesting place of sanctity. Prior 
Richard’s shrine is removed to the south 
transept aisle. The Ogle shrine and its 
interesting paintings have disappeared, 
and its slab been placed in the aisle. The 
miserere seats are removed to the east 
end of the church, and placed along the 
side walls. Several minor details have 
been freshly cut, and some added. 

Mr. Fairless, whose presence at Hexham 
is truly valuable, has fortunately been 
able to preserve some portions of the 
Ogle shrine; of screen- work marked 
with an eagle alternately with a horn 
between three W’s on a shield; of Saxon 
stringwork, composed of balusters with 
diagonal and horizontal cables and lines 
between, and, most important of all, a 
large portion of a rich Saxon cross, deli- 
cately knotted with grapes. This last 
feature turned up under the Old School, 
and can scarcely be other than one of the 
crosses of Acca’s grave. 

The chapter-house of Hexham presents 
some interesting features. Amongst them 
are bases of arcade shafts underneath 
windows, without apparent junction of 
any springers from them in connection 
with the outer members of the window 
mouldings. Westward of the chapter- 
house and south of the nave is the side of 
the cloister. At the west end of it is a 
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very rich arcade of early Decorated pedi- 
ments, the central compartment being the 
largest and highest. 

Most of these features were pointed out 
to the visitors, and in addition may be 
mentioned three effigies, one of an Ayden, 
another of a lady with a wimple, and a 
third of an Umfreville, corresponding in 
date with the lawless baron who died in 
1307. Besides these were seen lying in 
the north transept part of a Saxon coped 
and tiled tomb, and the head of a knotted 
cross, the latter discovered under the Old 
School. 

Outside, several early slabs were ex- 
amined, with an arcaded Saxon stone like 
the top of a rude canopy. Wilfrid’s crypt, 
full of ornamental Roman stones, was de- 
scended, and thereupon Dr. Bruce read a 
paper, claiming Roman origin for Hexham, 
founded on, 1. The early greatness of 
Hexham, and the custom of the Saxons 
to settle on Roman sites and to work up 
Roman materials; 2. The truly Roman 
character of the site chosen; 3. The for- 
mation of the crypt out of Roman mate- 
rials, and the occurrence of other Roman 
fragments at and near the town, it being 
very improbable that, with good quarries 
in the immediate vicinity, these stones 
would be laboriously brought a distance 
of four miles from Corbridge; 4. The dis- 
covery of a connected chain of Roman 
earthenware water-pipes in situ near the 
Manor Office; 5. The probable antiquity 
of the roads branching from Hexham. 

After also inspecting Errington’s grave, 
where the great Hexham find of stycas 
occurred, and passing the abbey gateway 
and Sir Reynold Carnaby’s insignia dated 
1539, the party crossed the beautiful “ Seal” 
to the house of Mr. Fairless, who played a 
tune on the real old unimpaired Northum, 
brian pipes while his store of relics was 
examined. In addition to items before 
enumerated, and many others, there was q 
fine but stiffly carved Saxon cross from 
the remains of St. Mary’s, another of Wil- 
frid’s churches, and formerly a parochial 
structure. The district is rich in such 
objects. Dilston and Spital also yield 
specimens; and Prior Richard, in pre- 
paring his shrine, has evidently beea 
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imitating Saxon knotwork and rude 


At Warden, the vicar (the Rev. Mr. 
Shield) shewed a most remarkable early 
monument in his churchyard, a kind of 
Saxon headstone, copied as to form from 
the front of a Roman altar, bearing an 
upright figure derived from a Roman 
funereal stone, and furnished with a little 
loose knotting, just enough to filch it from 
all-devouring Rome. Dr. Bruce had re- 
cently observed, in the walls of Wroxeter 
Church, Saxon copies of the 23rd legion’s 
boar, and of the Dee Matres. 

Some delay now took place with one 
section of the party in consequence of 
Mr. Fairless’s sudden indisposition, which 
obliged him most reluctantly to abandon 
further progress. Both parties, en route, 
climbed the grand old camp of Warden- 
hill, rudely ramparted with loose stones, 
and covered with circular evidences of 
semi-civilized dwellings. At Walwick 
Grange, Mrs. Colbeck invited the anti- 
quaries to view an imposing old chest, 
richly dight with “Abraham’s Sacrifice” 
and quaint renaissance work. There did 
not seem to be any good grounds for the 
tradition that it was the parish chest of 
Hexham. 

After a charming walk by the banks of 
North Tyne, the boating hands of some of 
the savans were employed in ferrying their 
comrades across to the great attraction of 
the day, the lately excavated abutment of 
the Roman bridge at Cilurnum. The work 
was found on examination to exceed all 
reasonable expectation. It is vast and 


wonderful. Mr. Cail, to whom the Society 
has before been indebted for bringing 
practical experience to bear on questions 
of masonry, instantly detected a water 
pier imbedded in what was afterwards’ an 
abutment, and decided distinctions of 
masonry. The ground, then, was proba- 
bly undergoing rapid change in the time 
of the Romans. The pier was very near 
the termination of the Roman Wall, and 
both bridges were probably only of plank 
on piers. Dr. Bruce was of opinion that 
the bridge was altered by Severus, and 
that to him are to be ascribed the decora- 
tive building-stones found in Hexham 
crypt, and in several other places in the 
Wall district. It should be mentioned 
that a chamber occurs in the original work, 
just such as builders use for lightness and 
economy. In this case, a covered passage 
was seen striking diagonally across the 
empty space. The abutment on the other 
side was also inspected. It is principally 
under water. 

Following the wall up the hill, the sta- 
tion of Cilurnum was reached, now a rich 
levelled pasture, but formerly shewing 
strong indications of narrow streets and 
buildings. Some of these have been ex- 
cavated, but a great field exists all around 
for systematic and extensive additions to 
the interest attached to the spot. 

The exploration was brought to an end 
by a visit to Mr. Clayton’s mansion at 
Chesters, where many relics of antiquity 
are collected ; and after refreshments there, 
the party returned to Newcastle. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


July 2. At the last meeting of the 
session, Professor J. Y. Stimpson, one of 
the Vice-Presidents, in the chair, on a 
ballot, the Rev. Cosmo Reid Gordon was 
admitted a Fellow. 

From a statement read by the Secretary, 
it appeared that, since the removal of the 
Museum to the Royal Institution last 
year, there had been presented by 82 
donors 387 separate articles, consisting of 
miscellaneous articles of autiquity, books, 
and coins; that 23 new members had 


been admitted to the Society during the 
session now closed; and that since the 
1st of January last there had been 36,412 
visitors to the Museum. 

The following communications were 
read :— 

I.—1. Notice of a Cist opened on the 
Land of Roseisle, Morayshire, in May last ; 
2. Notice of Photo-Zincography as appli- 
cable to Representation of Manuscripts, 
Seals, and other Objects of Antiquity ; 
3. Of some Early Notices of Wheel Car- 
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riages used in the Streets of Edinburgh. 
By Cosmo Innes, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

In the first of these papers, Mr. Innes 
gave an account of the cist at Roseisle, 
which had been opened in his presence. 
It contained an urn and bones, and was 
not marked by any unusual features; but 
it is so important to add to our store of 
authentic facts regarding early modes of 
burial, that every minute account of an 
opened cist is desirable for the purposes of 
the Society. 

In the second paper, Mr. Innes noticed 
the process followed by Colonel James in 
the reduction of the Ordnance maps, and 
read a letter from that gentleman as to its 
applicability in the representation of seals 
and MSS. 

In the third paper, Mr. Innes gave some 
curious notices of the sleds and wheel car- 
riages used in Edinburgh in the early part 
and middle of the seventeenth century. 

II. On the Thule of the Ancients. By 
W. H. Fotheringham, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

Mr. Stuart stated that the writer of 
this learned paper had given a reswmé of 
the statements on the subject of the Thule 


of the ancients as they appeared in clas- 
sical, mediwval, and modern authorities, 
and had come to the conclusion that Shet- 


land was the land referred to. He read 
a curious passage given by Mr. Fother- 
ingham from the works of Dicuil, an Irish 
monk of the ninth century, and added that 
the subject would be better understood 
when the paper appeared as a whole in 
the Transactions of the Society. 

III. Notice of several coffins (formed of 
stone slabs) found on the farm of Milton, 
Haddingtonshire. By Mr. W. T. M‘Cul- 
loch, Keeper of the Museum. 

It appeared that in recently removing 
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sand for building purposes from the “burial 
knowe” several stone coffins were found. 
This led to farther investigation by Mr. 
M‘Culloch personally, when he disinterred 
other three coffins. They were formed of 
slabs of stone, and the bodies were found 
laid out at full length, but neither arms 
nor ornaments were found. 

Several donations were announced, as, 
a rare and valuable collection, consisting 
of—1. Twenty silver Scottish coins; 2. 
Five gold Scottish coins; 3. Thirteen silver 
medals; 4. Twenty-one bronze medals; 
5. Five gold rings; 6. One silver ring; 
7. Three silver brooches; 8. One bronze 
brooch. Bequeathed to the museum, with 
MS. detailed description, by the late W. 
W. Hay Newton, Esq., of Newton, for- 
merly one of the vice-presidents of the 
Society.—Charter chest of the family of 
Lundin Auchtermairnie. By James Lundin 
Brown, Esq., M.D., of Auchtermairnie, 
through James Brown, Esq., accountant. 
—1. Quaich of ebony and ivory, silver 
mounted, given by Prince Charles Ed- 
ward to a gentleman in Forfarshire, by 
whom it was presented to the late Mr. 
David Deuchar, Morningside ; 2. Embos- 
sed ivory snuff-box, silver mounted, pre- 
sented by the Count d’ Artois, while living 
in Holyrood in 1796, to Mr. David Deu- 
char; 3. Palm leaf with inscription, brought 
from Burmah by Major Deuchar. By Cap- 
tain Deuchar, R.N.—1. Stone urn con- 
taining burnt bones, found in the island 
of Rousay, Orkney; 2. Round stone im- 
plement, found at the Girth-house of 
Orphir, Orkney ; 3. Round stone resem- 
bling a small grinding-stone, found in an 
underground chamber near the Girth- 
house, Orphir, Orkney. By David Bal- 
four, Esq., of Balfour, F.S.A. Scot., &c. 


SUSSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Aug. 8. The annual meeting was held 
at Pevensey, the Lorp BisHor of CuI- 
CHESTER presiding. 

The extremely unfavourable weather 
did not prevent the intended visits to 
Westham Church and Herstmonceux 
Castle, though it may fairly be questioned 
whether either place received as much at- 


tention as it would have done in other 
circumstances. The dinner was held ina 
marquee in Pevensey Castle, and after the 
cloth had been removed, the business of 
the day was transacted. 

Among the company were—The Lord 
Bishop of Chichester (in the chair); Rev. 
Edward Turner, Maresfield; Rev. H. 
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Browne, Bailiff of Pevensey; W. D. 
Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., London; H. Catt, 
Esq., Brighton; Thomas Ross, Esq., Has- 
tings; W. H. Blaauw, Esq., F.S.A, 
Beechland; W. D. L. Shadwell, Esq., 
Hastings; Rev. G. M. Cooper, Wilming- 
ton; M. A. Lower, Esq., F.S.A.; Sir 
Walter Stirling, Bart.; J. G. Dodson, 
Esq., M.P.; J. G. Blencowe, Esq., M.P.; 
R. W. Blencowe, Esq.; the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Otter; Rev. Thomas Cooke, 
Brighton; H. W. Diamond, Esq., M.D., 
Twickenham-house ; Col. Paine, Patcham ; 
J. A. Hankey, Esq., together with many 
ladies. 

The Hon. Secretary (R. W. Blencowe, 
Esq.) read the report, which gave a very 
favourable view of the state of the Society ; 
announced that the twelfth volume of the 
Transactions was ready, and proposed 
nearly twenty new members, who were 
elected. 

Of Herstmonceux Castle the following 
account has been published in vol. iv. of 
the Archeological Collections issued by 
the Society :— 

“ This building was erected in the year 
1440, by Sir Roger de Fynes, at a cost of 
£3,800. A manor-house had previously 
occupied the site, and had been the seat, 
successively, of the De Hersts, the De 
Monceuxs, and the Fyneses, from the time 
of the Conquest. To the park which had 
previously existed, Sir Roger added 600 
acres of land. His son Richard Fynes, 
sheriff of Surrey and Sussex in 1452, mar- 
ried Joan, heiress of Thos. Lord Dacre, 
aud was in her right summoned to Parlia- 
ment, and declared Baron Dacre of the 
South in 1458. Thomas, the second Lord 
Dacre, distinguished himself as a soldier, 
and was constable of Caluis. He died in 
1534, and was buried under a magnificent 
altar-tomb in Herstmonceux Church. His 
grandson and successor, Thos. Lord Dacre, 
associates this place with a very tragical 
event. Engaging in the foolish and un- 
lawful frolic of hunting deer in the park 
of his neighbour, Sir Nicholas Pelham, at 
Hellingly, a fray took place between his 
companions and the Knight’s gamekeepers, 
which resulted in the death of one of the 
latter. For this Lord Dacre was held 
responsible, and he, together with three 
of his gentlemen, Mantel, Frowds, and 
Roidon, were executed at St. Thomas Wa- 
terings, 29th June, 1541. This event has 
been dramatized by Mrs. Gore, in her 
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‘Dacre of the South;’? and it is the 
subject of a ballad in Mr. Lower’s ‘ Con- 
tributions to Literature.’ Gregory, son 
of this unfortunate baron, succeeded to 
the title, but died unmarried. His sister 
Margaret espoused Sampson Lennard, Fsq., 
and was recognised as Baroness Dacre. 
They resided much at the Castle, and 
added much to its internal decorations. 

“The castle and estate remained in the 
Lennard family until the time of Thomas 
Lord Dacre, created Earl of Sussex by 
Charles II. He improved the castle by the 
addition of sash windows on the east side ; 
but losing a great part of his estate by 
extravagance and gambling, was obliged 
to sell Herstmonceux, the seat of his an- 
cestors from the Conquest. 

“In 1708 the estate became the pro- 
perty of George Naylor, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who married a sister of Thos. Pelham, 
Duke of Newcastle. His successor was 
his kinsman, Dr. Francis Hare, Bishop of 
Chichester, and the latter left the castle 
to his son, Francis Naylor. In 1775 it 
devolved upon his half-brother, the Rev. 
Robert Hare, but was then considered to 
be so dilapidated as to be past repair. 
The interior was therefore demolished, 
and the materials were employed in add- 
ing to the mansion called Herstmonceux- 
place. From F. Hare Naylor, Esq., in 
1807 the estate passed by sale to Thomas 
Read Kemp, Esq. In 1819 it was pur- 
chased by the Gillon family. In 1846 
Jno. Gillon, Esq., M.P., sold it to H. B. 
Curteis, Esq., M.P., father of Herbert 
Mascall Curteis, Esq., the present owner. 
The castle is accounted one of the earliest 
brick buildings in England. It is also 
among the latest specimens of a castle, 
properly so called; possessing much of 
the grandeur, with little of the strength, 
of the feudal fortress of earlier times. 
When in full repair it was considered the 
largest house in England belonging to a 
subject. Addison’s comedy, ‘The Drum- 
mer, or The Haunted House,’ is said to be 
based upon a tradition connected with 
this mansion. The room immediately over 
the porter’s-lodge was known as Drum- 
mer’s-hall, from the loud ‘spirit-rapping’ 
formerly carried on there.” 


In connexion with Pevensey, Mr. Dur- 
rant Cooper read an unpublished letter 
from the State Paper Office. It was the 
production of a Sussex notability, Andrew 
Borde (the original Merry Andrew), and 
was addressed to Lord Cromwell :— 


“ After humble salutation,—With due 
reverence I certify your lordship that I 
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am now in Scotland, in a little university 
or study, named Glasgow, where I study 
and practice physic, as I have done in 
divers regions, providing for the sustenta- 
tion of my being; assuring you that in 
these parts that I am in, the king’s grace 
hath many enemies, and in manner all 
manner of persons (except some scholas- 
tical men), that be his adversaries and 
speaketh pernicious words. I resort to 
the Scottish king’s house, and the Earl of 
Aryn, named Hamilton, and to the Lord 
Ovyndale, named Stuart, and to many 
lords and ladies, as well spiritual as tem- 
poral, and truly I know their minds, for 
they taketh me for a Scottish man’s son, 
for I name myself Carre, and so the Carres 
calleth me cousin, through the which I 
am in the more favour. Shortly to con- 
clude, trust you no Scot, (for they will 
use flattering words, and all is falsehood). 
“ IT suppose, verily, that you have in Eng- 
land by three or four thousand Scots and 
innumerable other aliens, which doth (spe- 
cially the Scots) much harm to the king’s 
liege men through their evil words; for as 
I went through England I met, and was 
in company of, rural folks, Englishmen 
that love not our gracious king. Would 
to Jesus that some were punished to give 
others example; would to Jesus also that 
you had not an alien in your realm, spe- 
cially Scots, for I never knew alien good 
to England, and except they knew profit, 
and it were of gold to them. In all the 
places of Christendom where I have tra- 
velled in I know not five Englishmen 
inhabitants, except only Scots for lJucre. 
I pray to Jesus that aliens do in England 
no more harm to England. If I might 
do England any service, specially to my 
sovereign lord the king, or to you, I would 
do it, to spend and put my life in danger 
and jeopardy of, as far as any man, God 
be my judge. You have my heart, and 
shall be sure of the utmost of my poor 
power, for I am never able to make you 
amends for iin I was in great thraldom, 
both bodily and ghostly, you of your gen- 
tleness set me at liberty and clearness of 
conscience. Also I thank your mastership 
for your great kindness, that you shewed 
me at Bishop’s Waltham, and that you 
gave me license to come to you once ina 
quarter. As soon as I come home I intend 
to come to you to submit myself to you to 
do with me what you will. For lack of 
wit, peradventure I may in that writing 
say, what shall not content you, but God 
be my judge I mean truly both to my 
sovereign lord the king and to you. 
When I was kept in thraldom in the 
Charter House,-and knew nought of the 
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king’s majesty’s acts, nor yours, they stul- 
tifyingly threw sinestrall works, and I did 
as many of the others doth, but, after that 
I was at liberty, manifestly I observed the 
ignorance and blindness that they and I 
was in; for I could now know nothing of 
no manner of matter, but only by them, 
and they would cause me write full in- 
cipiently to the Prior of London*, when 
he was in the Tower before he was put to 
execution, for the which I trust your mas- 
tership hath pardoned me, for God know- 
eth I was kept in prison straightly, and 
glad I was to write at their request, but I 
wrote nothing that I thought should be 
against my prince, nor you, nor no other 
man. I pray God that you may provide a 
good prior for that place at London, for 
truly there be many wilful and obstinate 
young men that standeth too much on their 
own conceit, and will not be reformed, but 
playeth the children, and a good prior 
would so serve them like children. News 
I have none to write to you, but I pretend 
to be with you shortly, for I am half weary 
of this barren country, as Jesus Christ 
knoweth, who did keep you in health and 
good. From Leith a mile from Edinbro’, 
the first day of April, by the hand of your 
poor scholar and servant, 
“ ANDREW BoorDks, Priest.” 


The letter was listened to with much 
interest, and!at its close the Rev. H. 
Browne, Rector (and Bailiff) of Pevensey, 
jocularly remarked that Andrew must 
have had some grudge against the cor- 
poration of Pevensey, or he would not 
have written what he did. It was clear 





4 The allusion to the vacancy in the office of 
prior of the Charterhouse enables us to fix as 
the date of the letter the summer of 1535. The 
visitation of the Charterhouse began in April 
1534, the inmates refused to take the oath of 
supremacy, whereupon John Howgton, the 
prior, and Humphrey Midylmore, the pro- 
curator, were imprisoned in the Tower. After 
a month’s confinement they took the oath, and 
on the 29th of May a certificate of conformity 
was given. On the 6th of June, Andrew Boorde, 
one of the presbyters (with others), also con- 
formed. A year afterwards (29th April, 1535), 
the same prior with two other Carthusian priors, 
a monk of Sion, and the Vicar of Isleworth, were 
convicted of high treason; and on the 4th of 
May drawn, hanged, and quartered. In the next 
month, Humphrey Midy!lmore, the procurator, 
and two monks, William Exmew and Sebastian 
Newdigate, were also apprehended, condemned, 
and executed.— Robert Smythe’s Ilistorical Ac- 
count of the Charterhouse. . 
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that some of his tales of the wise men 
of Gotham had reference to the local 
usages of Pevensey, especially the capital 
punishment intended to have been inflicted 
by “drowning the eel;” the freemen 
felons of that as well as other Cinque 
Ports being by the Custumal to be 
drowned, whilst strangers were to be 
hung. It had been supposed that the 


“Merry Tales of Gotham’ was the only 
exclusively facetious work of Boorde; but 
Hearne (Relig. ed. Bliss, p. 822) thought 
that he also wrote the “ History of Tom 
Thumb.” 

The weather cleared up in the evening, 
and a pleasant walk through the grounds 
of the castle brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


MISCELLANEA. 


French Monvuments.—A few months 
since the section of archeology of the 
Committee of Historical Works charged 
some of its members with the mission of 
studying the question as to the origin and 
importance of a collection of drawings 
known by the name of the “Gagniéres 
Collection,” in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. A report has been made by M. 
Dauban, in the name of the Commission, 
to the Minister of Public Instruction, re- 
commending that the Imperial Library 
should complete the collection it already 
possesses by making copies of those at 
Oxford. The collection of Gagniéres, who 
was tutor to the sons of the Grand Dau- 
phin, was given in 1711 by that savant to 
King Louis XIV. It was composed ofa 
number of drawings of the tombs of the 
Royal family, and other great houses of 
France, arranged in provinces, and was 
placed in the Royal, now the Imperial, 
Library, but a part filling twenty-five 
volumes disappeared from that establish- 
ment between the years 1785 and 1801. 
By comparing the list of the drawings 
now in the library at Oxford with the de- 
tailed catalogue of the Gagniéres Collec- 
tion, as drawn up in 1815 by Clairambault, 
no doubt can exist but that those now in 
the Oxford library belonged to the lost 
portion. At the recommendation of the 
commission, the Minister charged M. Jules 
Frappaz, an experienced artist, to make 
copies of the complete collection at Ox- 
ford, which is composed of about 3,000 
subjects. Some of them have been already 
finished, and the execution has been much 
admired. The curators of the Bodleian 
Library, and the chief librarian, Dr, Ban- 


dinel, received M. Frappaz in the kindest 
manner, and have given him every facility 
for the accomplishment of his work.— 
Galignani. 


MEDIzVAL MonuMENTS IN FRANCE.— 
There has lately been discovered behind 
the altar of the church of Daubeuf, (in the 
Eure,) a tomb of the 13th century hitherto 
unnoticed. The slab is sculptured in relief, 
and represents a knight in armour, lying 
on his back, with his head resting on a 
cushion. His sword is attached to a belt 
round his waist, and on his knees lies a 
shield. It is supposed to be the tomb of 
Odo IV., lord of Ham and Daubeuf, who 
joined the fourth crusade, a.p. 1200, was 
present at the taking of Constantinople 
in 1202, and who died in 1230. 

In another quarter an interesting monu- 
ment has by timely interference been saved 
from impending destruction :—“ When the 
hamlet of Louvicamp (Seine-Inférieure) 
was incorporated with the parish of Mesnil- 
Mauger in 1832, the old church being no 
longer required, was sold and pulled down. 
For six centuries there had lain in its 
chancel a stone sepulchral statue, larger 
than life, and supposed to be that of the 
Lady of Louvicamp, the foundress of the 
church. The inhabitants requested the 
purchaser of the church to let them retain 
it. He consented, and the statue was re- 
moved to the church of Mesnil-Mauger, 
where it remained outside the entrance, 
exposed to all weathers, until recently, 
when it attracted the attention of the 
Abbé Cochet, who applied to the prefect, 
and in consequence the statue is now placed 
inside the church.” — Galignani. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Crban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazink containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





A VISITATION OF ARMS IN THE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Part I. 


No. II. 


ARMS ON MONUMENTS AND IN STAINED GLASS IN THE TOWN CHURCHES. 


St, ANDREW THE LEss. 

On a monument to Jacob Butler, Esq., 
1765, (formerly standing on the north 
wall of the chancel, but lately removed to 
the churchyard,) two shields, each— 

(1, 4, Butler, Az., a chevron between 3 
covered cups or. 
2. Aglionby, Arg., 2 bars, and in chief 
4 8 martlets sab. 
3. Ferraby, Arg., a star of 8 rays gu., 
on chief az., 3 water-bougets or. 
Crest, a horse’s head erased arg. 





. 
St. BENEDICT. 

1. On a monument to John Peirse, of 
Corpus Christi College, son of John 
Peirse of Bedale, co. York, 1652. <Az., 
a ducal coronet between 3 crosslets 
fitchée or. 

Crest, a crosslet fitchée or, sur- 
mounted by a mural crown. 

2. On a monument to Henry Gostling, 
B.D., 1674. Gu.,a chevron between 
8 crescents erm. 

3. On a monument to Sandys Peyton, 
Gent., 1682, son of Sir Henry Peyton, 
of Isleham, Bart. Sab., a cross eng. 
or., in first quarter a mullet arg. 

4, On a monument to Francis Wood- 
ward, of Cambridge, Gent., 1750. 
Sab., 3 bars and canton or. 

5. On a monument to Sarah, daughter 
of Samuel Newton, Gent., 1724. Sab., 
2 shank bones in saltire arg. 


Sr. Botonrx. 

1. On a monument to Thomas Plaifer, 
D.D., 1609. Gu., a fleur-de-lys or. 
2. Ona monument to Wm. Lillie, Gent., 
1737. Gu., 3 lilies slipt arg., 2, 1. 


St. CLEMENT. 

1. On a flat stone to Roger Thompson, 
Esq., 1750. On a chevron between 
3 roundles, each charged with a mart- 
let, 3 escallops, impaling a lion ramp. 
and border eng. 

2. On a flat stone to Matthew Wildbore, 
Gent., 1689, and William Pedder, 
Gent., 1683, three shields in one, 
one in chief, the others per pale in 
base :— 

(1. Brackenbury, In chief, arg., 3 

chevrons braced in base az. 

2. Wildbore, In dexter base, arg., 

+ a fess between 2 boars passant sab. 

3. Pedder, In sinister base, 3 eagles 

displayed, 2, 1. 
Crest, a lion couchant under a tree, 
8. On a flat stone to Daniel Lowe, 
alderman, 1707. Arg., 3 bars gu., in 
chief 3 lions’ heads erased of the last ; 
impaling a bend eng. between 2 lions’ 
heads erased. 
Crest, a lion’s head erased. 


Cole mentions the following atchieve- 
ment :— 

(1,6. Gill, Arg., 2 chevrons az., on each 
3 mullets arg., on canton gu. a lion 
pass. guard. or. 

2. Gill, Lozengy arg. az., a lion ramp. or. 

3. Canon, Arg. on fess between 3 crosses 

5 patée gu. 3 martlets or. 

4. Arg., 3 bars gu., in chief 3 
mullets az. 

5. Sudeley, Or, 2 bendlets gu. 

Crest, a demi-eagle displayed az., 

L winged or, 
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St. Epwarp. 

In stained glass in the east window four 

shields :— 

1. Trinity Hall, Sab., a crescent and 
border eng. erm. 

2. Mortlock, Erm., a fret. sab., on chief 
az. 3 fleurs-de-lys arg. 

8. Trinity Hall imp. Dalling, Erm., on 
bend sab. 3 acorns or. 

4. Hobson, Or, on fess between 2 chev- 
rons sab, 3 billets arg. 

Arms on the monuments :— 

1. Thomas Lombe, solicitor, 1789. Vert, 
a crescent between 2 combs in fess ; 
in chief a spear fessways, in base a 
weaver’s shuttle, all arg. 

2. John Mortlock, merchant, 1754 
Mortlock as above. 

8. Owen Mayfield, alderman and mayor, 
d. 1685. Gu., a cross eng. erm., in 
the two upper quarters a sprig of 
may blossoming or. 

4, Elizabeth, wife of Cornelius Hatton, 
of Harborough, co. Leicester, 1732. 
Az., a chevron between 3 garbs or. 

5. Charles Buxton, B.A., Fellow of 
Clare Hall, 1682, son of Robert Bux- 
ton, Esq., of Tibenham, co. Norfolk. 
1, 4. Buxton, Or, a lion ramp. sab., 

tail turned over the head. 
2, 3. Or, 2 stags couchant in 
pale gu. 

6. Lydia Gillam, 1793. Sab., a horse’s 
head erased between 8 sinister hands 
couped arg., border or. 

7. Samuel Blythe, D.D., of Doncaster, 
co. York, Master of Clare Hall, 1690. 
Arg., a chevron gu. between 3 lions 
ramp, sab.; in chief the arms of 
Clare Hall. 

8. Frances, widow of Edmund Half- 
hyde, apothecary, 1727. Arg., 2 chev- 
rons braced in fess sab. ; in chief az. 
3 cinquefoils or. 

9. Judith, wife of Thomas Craske, M.D., 
of St. John’s College, 16—. Arg., a 
chevron between 3 fleurs-de-lys sab.; 
in chief gu. 3 lozenges or. 

10. John Griffith, M.A., 1686. Gu., a 
chevron erm. between 3 human heads 
in profile couped at the neck pp*. 

11. Thomas Buck, Esq., 1669. Vert, a 
bend between 2 bucks trippant erm. 

9 





12. William Beche, Esq., 1614. Gu., 
on a cross moline arg. 5 mullets sab, 

Cole mentions the following coat of 
arms on the altar-cloth in his time: 
Or, a chevron nebuly arg. az. between 3 
Cornish coughs ppr. 

St. GILEs. 

1. Ona brass inscription, gone, 2 shields, 
each a fess, and in chief 3 cocks. 

2. On a monument to Nicholas Carre, 
Regius Professor of Greek, 1569. 
2 shields :— 

1. Regius Professorship of Greek, 

Per chevron arg. sab., in chief the 

letters alpha and omega, in base a 

grasshopper, all counterchanged ; 

on a chief gu. a lion pass. guard. or, 
on his shoulder a text @& sab. ; imp. 

Per chevron ...3 unicorns’ heads 

erased counterchanged, Carre. 

2. Carre, Imp. on a chevron 3 mullets, 
in chief as many fleurs-de-lys. 
Crest, a unicorn’s head erased. 
Str. PETER. 

1. On a monument to Robert Wynne, 
1745. Gu., a saracen’s head affrontée 
erased pp", wreathed round the tem- 
ples arg. 

2 On a flat-stone to Thomas Towns- 
hend, 1714. Az., a chevron erm. be- 
tween 3 escallops arg. 

Tue Hoty SEPULCHRE. 

1. On a monument to John Brakin, 
Gent. Gu., a fess checky arg. az. be- 
tween 3 lozenges or, on each a martlet 
sab. 

Crest, on a whale’s head erect and 
erased az., between 2 sprigs vert, 
flowered az., 3 besants in bend 
cottized or. 

Before the late restoration of the church 
the following shields were on the roof of 
the chancel. 

1. East Anglia, Az., 3 ducal coronets 

or, 2, 1. 

2. Criffield, Quarterly, arg. sab., on each 
quarter a hand or foot counterchanged, 
in fess a heart gu. 

Arg., a cross eng. between 4 
martlets gu. 
on a cross 9 escallops. 
Joun H. SPERLING. 
Wicken Rectory, Bishop Stortford, 
Aug., 1860. 


3. 





4. 
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BECKET OR ST. THOMAS? 


Mr. Ursan,—I do not think Mr. Robertson’s letter at all conclusive on 
the point in dispute,—was Archbishop Thomas of Canterbury known to 
his contemporaries as Becket so certainly as to warrant us in calling him 
so in an accurate historical investigation ? 

It is plain that his father was called Becket, and plain also that his mur- 
derers and King Henry VIII., by way of derision, applied to him the same 
surname. Such a use of it cannot touch the real question. St. Thomas 
lived at a time when surnames were coming into use, but when the use of 
them was anything but general. Of all the bishops of the century, down 
to 1162, only Henry Murdac, Archbishop of York, and Walter Durdent, 
Bishop of Lichfield, have names similar to Becket. All the rest, with the 
exception of the Peches and Ffolliotts, bore either patronymics, territorial 
names, or nicknames, like Seffrid Pelochin, Hervé Cruste, and Ralph Luffa. 
Peche is, however, on the roll of Battle Abbey; Ffolliott is also a Con- 
quest family ; Murdac appears under the form of Filius Murdac on another 
ancient roll of the Conqueror’s followers. 

Is it more likely that Becket was an exception to an almost general 
usage among ecclesiastics, or that at a late date when surnames were 
common, and it became necessary to find one for him, the name which his 
father had borne, and perhaps his relations as well, should come con- 
veniently to hand? Certainly, in his time, seisin was required for the 
ownership of a name as well as for that of a fief. 

I am not ignorant that, even after surnames were common, ecclesiastics 
denied themselves the use of them in a way most puzzling and incon- 
venient to historians and genealogists; for example, William of Wykeham 
and the innumerable aliases of the sixteenth century. But this seems to 
be a continuation of the earlier custom. The truest parallel case with 
St. Thomas is St. Edmund. Both were archbishops of Canterbury; both 
have had successors of the same Christian name ; both were canonized by 
Rome; both were ejected from the Calendar by King Henry VIII., yet 
no one ever talks or writes of Archbishop Rich. 

Of course, if it be an inconvenient affectation to call a man by the name 
he bore among his contemporaries, no further discussion is needed; but 
historians would do well to remember the absurd mistakes into which the 
practice of modernizing surnames has led able writers. When shall we 
have heard for the last time of Archbishop Roger of Bishopsbridge, 
i.e. Pont l’Evéque; or of Bishop Sawbridge, i.e. John of Pontoise, Latiné, 
Pontiserra or Pontisara? The learned Richardson, editor of Godwin, quotes 
an annotator who, anxious to find a surname for Bishop Savaric of Wells, 
calls him Barlowinwac, consolidating him with Baldwin Wake, whose name 
follows his in a passage in Hoveden. Much earlier still, Herbert de 

Gunt. Mac. Vou, CCIX, 30 
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Losinga (i.e. of Lorraine) is construed to have received that name from 
his propensity to leasing or glozing. On the same principle, Ralph Flam- 
bard’s name was explained; and a well-informed German historian de- 
scribes the conqueror of Culloden as called Duke of Cumberland from his 


extreme corpulency. 
I am, &c. W.S.N. 





THE “GUARDIAN” NEWSPAPER AND THE “NATIONAL 
REVIEW.” 

Mr. Ursan,—In so far as the letter which you have printed from 
“The Writer in the ‘ National Review’ ”’ relates to the question of Arch- 
bishop Becket’s name, I am content to rest my case on what I have already 
written. Nor shall I attempt to reply to the many smart things which 
your correspondent has said against me ; he is welcome to enjoy them as 
long as he can, and to find believers and admirers for them if he can. 
Perhaps, however, he may by-and-bye come to think (as I have long 
thought) that the practice of writing smartly is not safe for any man who 
wishes to avoid the sins of falsehood and injustice, and that such writing, 
however clever it may be, is after all considerably more silly than clever. 

I should not, therefore, now address you, except for the sake of protest- 
ing against your correspondent’s doctrine, that it is “no affair of” mine 
whether the articles to which I have referred, in the “ Saturday Review,” 
the “Guardian,” and the “ National Review,” be or be not the work of 
the same writer—that “the only question for’ me “ is, whether the criticism 
is true or false, not whether the critics are few or many.” 

To me, Sir, it appears that when an opinion (whether a critical opinion 
or any other) is open to dispute, I am entitled to ask whether a number of 
articles in different publications, which all agree in maintaining that opinion, 
be the productions of so many different writers, or all come from the same 
pen. It appears to me that I should be entitled to ask this, not only if 
I had myself put forth an opposite opinion, but merely as one of the public. 
For I think it unfair that a man should impose his own particular crotchet 
on the world as if it were a conclusion at which several men, each carry- 
ing with him the authority of some periodical, had arrived by independent 
study, or which, at least, they had sanctioned by their unanimous judg- 
ment. And the unfairness is surely the greater if this imposture be carried 
on under masks so very various as those which I suppose your correspon- 
dent to have assumed. It may be true, as “The Writer in the ‘ National 
Review’” says, that “whether the critics be one, two, three, or four, it 
makes no difference to the value of the criticism ;” but it makes a great 
difference as to the weight which an opinion will carry with it if we know 
that its anonymous advocates in three or four discordant journals are 
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really one and the same person. For instance, a writer in the “ Quarterly 
Review” some years ago argued that Thomas Lord Lyttelton was “ Junius.” 
There can be no doubt that this theory would have been more likely to 
meet with general acceptance if it had also been maintained in the “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,”’ and still more, if to the authority of these two reviews had 
been added that of the “‘ Westminster” and the “ Dublin.” And the effect 
of such a consent would have been very much increased if the subject had 
been one as to which the difference in general principles between the four 
might have been expected to produce a disagreement. But what would 
a plain man have thought if, in the supposed case, he had been informed 
that the essays which, in his uncritical simplicity, he had perhaps been 
attributing to Mr. Croker, Lord Macaulay, Mr. Stuart Mill, and Cardinal 
Wiseman respectively, were all the work of one man, and that the 
opinion which he had been disposed to believe on the united authority 
of the Conservative, the Whig, the ‘ Philosophical-radical,”’ and the 
Romanist organs had, after all, but a single champion? 

I do not believe that, if the law of this country required that contribu- 
tions to periodical literature should be signed with the names of their 
authors, any writer would have ventured on the iteration (to speak of 
nothing worse) which is to be found in the articles in question. And, 
while I should myself be sorry to see our law altered in this respect, it 
seems to me that, if your correspondent has done what I believe him to 
have done, it is such an abuse of the privilege of anonymous publication 
as would furnish the advocates of the French system with a strong argu- 
ment for the introduction of that system among ourselves. 

As your correspondent asks for the name of the “ fifth periodical” in 
which I suppose him to have “turned his reading on the subject to 
account,” I am quite willing to tell him that it is your own venerable 
MaGazing, and that the reference is to a letter in the number for April, 
which bears the signature of “ Edward A. Freeman.” If I am mistaken 
in supposing Mr. Freeman (with whom it may be well to say that I have 
never before had any quarrel, or indeed any communication whatever,) 
to be the author of the articles in the “ Guardian” and in the “ National 
Review,” I heartily beg his forgiveness for the wrong which I have in 
that case done him. 

Whoever the author may be, I have no doubt whatever that the two 
criticisms which I have just mentioned are by the same hand. Your cor- 
respondent seems to be angry with me for saying so ; but really the fault is 
altogether his own, and, if he did not wish to be recognised as the writer 
who had reviewed the same books in the “Guardian,” he ought to have 
made his articles more unlike each other. For in order to disguise his 
identity effectually, it is not enough to express in the “ National Review” 
a suspicion that the credit of the Four Gospels would break down under 
the test of such illustration as might be thrown on them by a comparison 
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with the contemporary Lives of Becket—a suspicion of which I need not 
say that no hint is given in the “ Guardian.” 

Your correspondent has spoken of me as a person who “ would perhaps 
hardly believe that there are people who love truth for its own sake,” and, 
both in your pages and elsewhere, has used a great deal more of contemp- 
tuous and insulting language towards me. As I have allowed all this to 
pass without any answer, I trust that your readers will not misunderstand 
my reasons for leaving unnoticed anything that he may say hereafter, even 
if it should be still more outrageous than the worst things that he has 
already said of me. I am, &c., 

Precincts, Canterbury, Sept. 7, 1860. J. C. RoBERTSON. 


P.S. The Lives of Becket by Mr. Morris and myself are not the only 
books which “‘ The Writer in the ‘ National Review’” appears to have 
reviewed in more places than one. For instance, the “ Saturday Review’’ 
of September 15th contains a notice of Mr. Russell’s “ History of the 
Norfolk Rebellion,” which, if I may trust my memory, has so much in 
common with the ‘‘ Guardian’s’’ notice of the same book, that I can have 
no doubt of their common authorship ; and there are marks which lead me 
to attribute them both to your correspondent. I need not say anything 
more as to the unfairness of such practices towards the public, nor need I 
dwell on the injustice which is committed towards the author of a book 
when a critic multiplies his single unfavourable opinion of it by reviewing 
it in more than one periodical; but I must remark that proprietors, 
editors, and readers have just cause of complaint against a writer who 
supplies to two periodicals an article which is substantially the same. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN MEDLZVAL LONDON. 


Mr. Ursan,—I send you an extended copy of a small deed illustrative 
of this subject. It is an agreement entered into between John de Lanfar’, 
clerk, and William de Auverne, citizen, respecting the wall of a house in 
the city, which had been rendered unsafe by the removal of earth from its 
base in the garden of one of the parties. By the agreement the owner of 
the garden agrees to build three stone buttresses, so as to ensure the safety 
of the building, and to keep them in repair; he agrees to receive the drain- 
age from the roof of the house, and recognises the right of its owner to 
have two windows looking upon the garden. The view from these win- 
dows is never to be interfered with, but they are to be so barred that he 
himself, or his property in the garden, shall incur no harm therefrom. 

In this latter respect the deed is a good illustration of the operation of 
the well-known Assize of 1189 (Domestic Architecture, i. pp. 18 e¢ seq.), 
which provided— 

‘And if any one shall have windows looking towards the land of a neighbour, and 
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although he and his predecessors have been long possessed of the view of the aforesaid 
windows, nevertheless his neighbour may lawfully obstruct the view of those windows, 
by building opposite to them on his own ground, as he shall consider most expedient ; 
except he who hath the windows can shew any writing whereby his neighbour may 
not obstruct the view of those windows.” 

It is evident that the clerk had the best of the difference in every respect, 
as his title to all the rights of property is fully recognised by the citizen,— 
who may only have lately come into occupation. 

Probably the deed itself, and others of a similar nature, which are of 
rare occurrence, owed its origin to this early legislative act of the citizens. 
The preamble of the “ Assize” sets out how it was called into being by the 
disputes relating to such matters, and (Domestic Architecture, i. pp. 275, 
&c.) shews the mode of proceeding in the cases to which it would apply. 

The expression that the wall was “in fronte solarii” is singular, but it 
can have no other meaning than that it supported that upper chamber, 
which was generally built of wood and carried upon corbels inserted in 
or projecting over the wall, the number of which was often a matter of 


special agreement. 
The date of the deed is a.p. 1249-50. 


Noverint universi hoc scriptum visuri vel audituri quod hee est concordia 
facta inter Johannem de Lanfar’ clericum ex una parte et Willielmum de 
Auverne civem London’ ex altera, pro quadam contentione inter eosdem mota ; 
eo quod idem Willielmus amoverat terram in gardino suo juxta quemdam 
murum lapideum in fronte solarii ejusdem Johannis versus occidentem sine 
assensu ejusdem Johannis; videlicet quod idem Willielmus sumptibus suis con- 
struet tres butericeos lapideos ad sustentandum murum predictum. Et concessit 
pro se et heredibus suis et suis assignatis quod ipse et heredes sui et assignati 
sui predictos tres butericeos ad custum suum sustentabunt imperpetuum, ita 
quod idem murus sit sine periculo. Aquam vero descendentem et stillantem de 
predicto solario sine impedimento idem Willielmus et heredes sui et assignati 
sui in gardino suo recipient imperpetuum. Concessit etiam idem Willielmus 
pro se et heredibus suis et assignatis suis eidem Johanni,) quod ipse et assignati 
sui qui domos suas ibidem possidebunt habeant duas fenestras versus gardinum 
predictum apertas. Ita tamen quod taliter ferro barrentur quod dictus Willielmus 
et heredes sui et assignati sui per aperturas illas dampnum futuris temporibus 
non incurrant. Et sciendum est quod non licebit eidem Willielmo vel heredibus 
suis vel assignatis suis aliquod edificium edificare juxta predictum murum per 
quod visus dictarum fenestrarum aliquo tempore obturetur, In cujus rei testi- 
monium huic scripto cyrographato videlicet alter alterius parti sigillum suum 
apposuit, Hiis testibus, Domino Rogero filio Rogeri tunc Majore London’ 
Johanne de Tolesan’ et Radulpho Hardel’ tune Vicecomitibus London’, Ada de 
Basinges, Stephano Bukerett, Michaelo Toony, Johanne Normann’, Thoma de 
Dunolm’, Laurencio de Frowik’, Nicholao Batt, Roberto de Cornhull’, Roberto 
Hardel’, Nicholao filio Jocelini, Thoma filio Thome, Alexandro le Ferun, 
Radulpho Sperlong’, Willielmo filio Ricardi, Johanne Adrian, Willielmo Viel, 
Willielmo Aswy, Gervasio le Cordewaner’, Johanne le Minor’, Ricardo de 
Hadestoke tune Aldermannis et aliis. 


Tam, &c. J.B. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE DESCENT OF THE 
ST. BARBE FAMILY. 


Mr. Ursan,—The accompanying genealogical table is based upon a 
pedigree of the St. Barbe family, drawn up in 1588 by Thomas Glover, 
Somerset Herald, and has never before been published. Besides being 
a curious instance (though by no means a solitary one) of the descent 
of a private family in more than one line from royal houses, it contains 
some points of general interest. To the unpractised reader such a table 
may appear no more than an array of names, wearisome to the eye and 
profitless to the mind; but there are probably some by whom it will be 
regarded as a suggestive fragment. Any pedigree will naturally recall 
to those acquainted with the past fortunes of the particular family its 
various struggles and vicissitudes, implied in the very name of the repre- 
sentative of each succeeding generation; and when thus viewed as the 
footprints of one’s forefathers, a mere pedigree is an interesting memorial. 
And when several of them are brought together in one view, and the in- 
dividuals enumerated filled high stations, and were some of them the great 
men of their age in different countries, the whole becomes a record of con- 
temporary history, and is valuable to the general reader. 

Before noticing other names in this table, it will be proper to say a few 
words respecting the family of St. Barbe. The name of its founder is 
inscribed in the roll of Battle Abbey as one of the companions-in-arms of 
William the Conqueror present at the battle of Hastings. Eventually, he 
fixed his residence at South Brent, in Somersetshire, a place known in our 
own day from its connection with theological controversy. The family 
remained at this its original home for about 300 years, but is found early 
in the fifteenth century at Ashington, in the south of the same county. 
And after a residence of 200 years it removed thence to Broadlands, now 
the seat of Lord Palmerston. John St. Barbe of Broadlands represented 
Hampshire in Parliament in 1634; and his son, who was the last repre- 
sentative of the elder line, died a baronet ‘without issue in 1723. The 
name of St. Barbe occurs several times in the lists of sheriffs, shewing that 
the family ranked with the county gentry. But with the exception of a 
Bishop of Durham of some celebrity in the twelfth century, who is believed 
to have been a member of the family, no one of any particular eminence is 
recorded. The second wife of Sir Francis Walsingham, K.G., Queen 
Elizabeth’s minister, was the child of Henry St. Barbe of Ashington, who 
died in 1567, and she became the mother of two daughters, one of whom 
(to quote the words of Mr. Lodge in his memoir of the statesman, her 
father) ‘‘ was thrice splendidly wedded: first, to the memorable Sir Philip 
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Sidney; secondly, to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex; and thirdly, to 
Richard de Burgh, Earl of Clanricarde; by each of whom she left issue.” 
An anecdote, which is related of Archbishop Wake, may be mentioned 
here, on account of its connection with the St. Barbes, The Archbishop 
had succeeded to some property of his father (a royalist cavalier in the 
Great Rebellion) in the village of Shapwick, Dorsetshire; and being on 
a visit to it, he accepted an invitation to the house of the Rev. Samuel 
Baskett, Vicar of the parish, who, while thus honoured, chanced to have 
his tenth child, a girl, born to him. When the intelligence was communi- 
cated, the guest immediately rose and claimed the child as his just tithe, 
and proposed to stand godfather, on condition of her being named after 
his own wife, Etheldred. The little girl subsequently became Mrs. St. 
Barbe, and left her Christian name an heir-loom in the family. Arch- 
bishop Wake appears to have had a partiality to the name, and he is said 
to have been the means of introducing it into some other families—that of 
Cust, for instance, of which Earl Brownlow is the representative. 

An inspection of the table will shew that the descent of the St. Barbes 
from the royal houses was brought about by two marriages, which took 
place, respectively, in the fifteenth and following century. The first 
marriage was between Richard St. Barbe of Ashington, and Margery 
Grey, great-granddaughter of Reginald, third Baron de Grey and Ruthyn. 
The second was between Henry St. Barbe, Richard's great-grandson, and 
Amy Rogers, a descendant in the fifth generation of Catherine Courtenay, 
who was the wife of Sergeant Rogers, and great-granddaughter of Sir Philip 
Courtenay, Justice of Ireland in 1383, a son of Hugh Courtenay, second ~ 
Earl of Devon, and son-in-law of Sir Thomas Wake, of Blisworth, North- 
amptonshire, an ancestor of the Archbishop. The issue of the first of these 
two marriages could trace descent, through the Barons Grey de Ruthyn, 
from the Earls of Pembroke and Chester; through the former of these 
earls from the Capetian kings of France, the first Christian Grand-Duke 
of Russia, and some of the Eastern emperors; and through the Earls of 
Chester, from the earlier kings of Scotland and the Saxon dynasties in 
England and Germany: while the issue of the second marriage were 
descendants of the Plantagenet and Norman kings of England, and through 
the last, of the Counts of Flanders, the Emperor Charlemagne, and his 
heroic grandfather, Charles Martel, besides the Capetian kings and the 
other royal families mentioned under the former marriage. We have thus 
travelled by both lines of ascent from the seventeenth century to the 
eighth, and now we may cast our eye down the table in descent and 
note particulars. The true successors of Charlemagne in vigour of mind 
and body were found not in his own heirs male, but in some of his de- 
scendants in the female line, such as Baldwin the Iron-handed, father 
of Baldwin II. and founder of the dynasty in Flanders, and Henry the 
Fowler, standing at the head of the Saxon emperors of Germany, who 
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had in him a common ancestor. These two were able men, and they 
began a policy in their respective dominions which led to power and 
prosperity. The successors of Baldwin I. maintained their independence 
of France and Germany; and Belgium carried on, under their protec- 
tion, a flourishing maritime commerce. Henry I., Duke of Saxony, is 
said to have acquired his surname of Fowler, from the circumstance that 
when the news of his elevation to the empire was brought to him, he 
was engaged in the pursuit of birds. His own reign over Germany has 
been accounted one of the most useful and splendid in history; and his 
son, Otho the Great, deposed Berenger II., the last king of Italy, and 
added that country to his empire. We see in the table two sovereigns of 
Constantinople, Constantine, named from his birth in the royal porphyry- 
chamber, “‘Porphyrogenitus,” the grandson of Basil, founder of the dynasty, 
and Romanus II., Constantine’s son; who, together with their successors, 
owed their stability on the throne to the renown of their ancestor, rather 
than to any merit of their own. The two names which follow, Vladimir 
and Jaroslaf, are those of distinguished rulers, the first of whom has been 
entitled the Peter of the tenth century, and his successor the Legislator of 
Russia. The period of the Capetian kings whose names appear in our 
table was not a happy one for France. That country was distracted by 
struggles for supremacy between the sovereign and aristocracy, and the 
great vassals of the crown were a match for their feudal superior. The 
custom of crowning the heir to the throne during the lifetime of his father, 
which now obtained, reveals the weakness to which royalty was reduced in 
France. King Alfred the Great, grandson of the first king of all England, 
next merits attention. We behold him giving a daughter in marriage to 
the reigning house in Flanders, which in after time was to be parent of 
another dynasty in England; his own male line, meanwhile, sitting on his 
throne (though continually harassed by Danish invaders) for a century, and 
then by two marriages providing a wife (who was daughter of a king of 
Scotland, and great-granddaughter of a German emperor) for a son of 
William of Normandy, viz. the Princess Matilda, married to King Henry I. 
of England. The whole of the kings of Scotland in the table belong to 
a period antecedent to the opening of Tytler’s History; yet it was an im- 
portant period, witnessing the gradual union of three petty principalities, 
into which the country had been divided, in one kingdom; the organization 
of which was begun and completed by two remarkable men, Kenneth III. 
and Malcolm Canmore, or the Great-head. The strange law of succession 
(a fertile source of royal discontent and crime), by which the king for many 
generations was usually followed on the throne, not by his own son, but by 
the son of his predecessor, now ceased to be acted upon; though it was ap- 
pealed to, so late as the close of the thirteenth century, by Baliol and Bruce, 
when contending for the crown of Scotland in the presence of Edward I. 
The century succeeding that of the Norman Conquest has been termed the 
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age of the Barons, who rose to great power, favoured by the frequent civil 
wars which then raged in England, as in most of the countries of Europe. 
There are names in the table to recall this state of things. Randle de 
Gernons, fourth earl of Chester, and Gilbert de Clare, first earl of Pem- 
broke, fought on different sides at the battle of Lincoln in 1141, when 
King Stephen was taken prisoner by the Earl of Gloucester in the interest 
of the Empress Maud, chiefly through the prowess of his son-in-law De 
Gernons. The earls of Chester, in particular, might be called little kings, 
as they possessed a parliament of their own and other jwra regalia in the 
Palatinate. And if the earldom had lasted a little longer than it did, they 
must have succeeded to the throne of Scotland. John, surnamed Scot, the 
last earl, pre-deceased by many years Margaret, Maid of Norway, who was 
the last lineal descendant of the reigning house in Scotland: otherwise, 
he would have been undoubted heir to the crown, as the only son of David, 
younger brother of William the Lion, grandson of King David I. Earl John 
died young and without issue in 1237, leaving four sisters his coheirs, three 
of whom were mothers, respectively, of the Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings 
families, who became principal claimants to the vacant throne. ~ The fatality 
which at this time pursued the royal family of Scotland is probably without 
a parallel, Within eighty years after the death of King William in 1214, 
not one of his descendants survived, though in the interval there had been 
four generations of them and nine marriages. Passing on to the earls of 
Pembroke, we perceive that, this title was borne for a period of 200 years 
by four families, all famous in history, in succession, Clare, Marshal, Valence, 
and Hastings. Of the last we have just spoken in connection with the 
crown of Scotland. Gilbert de Clare, the first earl of Pembroke, was a 
valiant knight of the house of Hertford, to whom King Henry I. gave 
lands in Wales. And on the decease of that monarch, he supported, as we 
have seen, the cause of Stephen. He had the surname of Strongbow, 
which was also applied to his son Richard, the second earl, better known 
as the conqueror and first Lord Warden of Ireland. William Marshal 
the elder was chosen Protector of England during the minority of King 
Henry IIR, whom, in conjunction with Randle Blundevil, son and succes- 
sor of Hugh Cyvelioc in the earldom of Chester, he crowned at Gloucester. 
Both these earls served the young king faithfully, the Earl Marshal con- 
ducting an able and virtuous administration till 1219, when he died; and 
his coadjutor Randle, surnamed the Good, commanding the forces which 
routed the army of the French prince Louis at the battle known as 
“Lincoln Fair.’”” Aymer de Valence, second earl of his name, was ap- 
pointed by Edward I. guardian of Scotland, where he defeated Bruce soon 
after the coronation of the latter in 1306, with great slaughter, at Methven. 
Six years afterwards he was in arms against Edward II., and Gaveston, 
the unworthy favourite of that king, surrendered to him at Scarborough 
Castle. The two great families of Chester and Pembroke, prolonged by 
Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 3D 
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females, were destined to be united in the fourteenth century in the person 
of Elizabeth Hastings, who on her father’s side was great-granddaughter 
of Ada, the youngest of the co-heiresses of the houses of Chester and 
Scotland; and who, through her mother Elizabeth Valence, stood in the 
same degree of relationship to Joane Marshal, co-heiress of the second 
house of Pembroke, and likewise to Isabella, ex-Queen of England. From 
this Elizabeth Hastings, Margery Grey, who became the wife of Richard 
St. Barbe, was fifth in descent. A limited space will allow of little more 
being added. But it is impossible to pass by the name of Bohun without 
some notice. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, the fourth of his 
line, appears in the table as the husband of Elizabeth Plantagenet, daughter 
of King Edward I.; he was a thoroughly English nobleman, and worthily 
proved his lineage from Henry de Bohun, the first earl, who had been one 
of the twenty-four colleagues of the second William Marshal, Earl of 
Pembroke, appointed to preserve the privileges of Magna Charta. Earl 
Humphrey, supported by Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England, boldly and successfully resisted the will of a powerful sovereign, 
who was bent on abridging the wholesome liberties of the people; and his 
name deserves the grateful remembrance of the nation. He was sub- 
sequently engaged in a struggle less honourable to him, when aiding 
Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaster, against the Despencers, the suc- 
cessors of Gaveston in the favour of King Edward II.; and he lost his 
life in 1321 at the battle of Boroughbridge, fought between the contending 
factions. 

In concluding these notes upon the table, it must suffice to invite 
the reader’s attention to a few more of the names. Eva, the daughter 
and heiress of Dermot Mc Murrough, King of Leinster, was married to 
Richard de Clare at Waterford, under most inauspicious circumstances, 
during the sack of that town by her father and his English allies. Geoffry 
of Anjou, second husband of the: Empress Maud, gave the name of Planta- 
genet to the royal dynasty in England, which was commenced by his son 
King Henry II. Ffoulk, king of Jerusalem, father of Earl Geoffry, re- 
minds us of the Crusades, with which another name, once before referred 
to, a greater than Ffoulk’s, is also associated. This is Randle Blundevil, 
Earl of Chester, who embraced the Cross in’ the reign of Richard Coeur 
de Lion; but he was prevented for the time from prosecuting his design, 
by the, necessity of opposing the treacherous proceedings of John against 
the absent king. The good earl, however, lived to fulfil his purpose of 
visiting the Holy Land, and to return home during the reign of Henry III. 
Lastly, let us say of Eleanor, the loving queen of Edward I., that she 
added lustre to her royal husband’s descendants, being herself a not un- 
worthy daughter of a race of kings in Castile and Navarre reaching back 
to the times of our Alfred. E. H. M.S. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Poem of the Book of Job done 
into English Verse. By the Eart of 
WinocuitsEa (late Viscount Maidstone). 
(London: Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Those 
who are imbued with the spirit of our 
older literature will appreciate this book, 
while those whose reading is only of the 
prevalent modern description will proba- 
bly turn from it with a jest or a sneer; 
and as the one is a very select body, 
while the name of the other is legion, it 
is a sign of no little moral courage when 
a man of unquestionable abilities and cul- 
tivated taste ventures to do what Lord 
Winchilsea has done, and has done well. 
A sacred poem in ballad metre to the 
great body of readers of the present day 
must seem either an impossibility or an 
absurdity, and the writer who attempts 
it must make up his mind to be treated 
accordingly, but we have before us proof 
positive that it is neither the one nor the 
other. Those who from their superior 
course of reading can refer to the elder 
specimens of that kind of composition will 
allow that great and generous sentiments 
may be clothed in such garb, and that 
their utterance may “ stir like a trumpet,” 
but the “reading public” in general have 
no higher standard for the ballad than 
“ John Gilpin,” and to them it must ever 
remain inexplicable, how any serious, not 
to say sacred subject, can be suitably 
treated in such a form. Consequently 
Lord Winchilsea’s labours are hardly 
likely to be appreciated as they deserve, 
although he displays a wonderfully close 
adherence to his original, and has really 
given us a poem to represent a poem. 
In this point of fidelity he has a great 
advantage over the gifted but unhappy 
nobleman who many years since “ versi- 
fied” a small portion of the same subject. 
We allude to the speech of Eliphaz the 
Temanite, which is thus paraphrased by 
Lord Byron in his “ Hebrew Melodies :”— 


* A Spirit pass’d before me—I beheld 
The face of Immortality unveil’d ; 


Deep sleep came down on every eye save mine, 
And there it stood, all formless, but divine. 
Along my bones the creeping flesh did quake, 
And whilst my damp hair stiffen’d, thus it 
spake— 
‘Is man more just than God !—is man more 
pure, 
Than He who deems e’en seraphs insecure ? 
Creatures of clay, vain dwellers in the dust! 
The moth survives you, and are ye more just? 
Things of a day! you wither e’er the night, 
Heedless and blind to Wisdom’s wasted light.’” 


This is elegant, we allow, but a glance at 
our English version (ch. iv. verses 12—21) 
will shew that Lord Winchilsea has studied 
that more closely, and more reverently. 
Let the following passage be read, with 
a calm unbiassed judgment, which refuses 
to be carried away by the glitter of great 
names, and we venture to think that it 
will be pronounced infinitely more faith- 
ful; and, as’exhibiting a rare command of 
language, and a true feeling of the force 
of the original, we hesitate not to call 
it dignified :— 
** Now a wondrous thing was told to me, 
In secret was it brought, 
And mine ear received somewhat thereof 
As I lay entranced in thought. 
In the visions of the night it came, 
When all things are at rest ; 
When deep sleep falleth upon men 
With daily toil oppress’d. 
Fear came upon my spirit, 
And terror made me quake, 
And caused my limbs to tremble, 
And all my bones to shake! 
Before my face a spirit pass’d, 
And each particular hair 
Stood up upon my creeping flesh, 
And I stood trembling there. 
And there it stood severe and still, 
But I could not discern 
Its form or its similitude, 
Or its proportions learn : 
An image was before mine eyes, 
And silence was around— 
And I heard a voice which said to me— 
* Shall mortal man be found 
More pure than God his Maker— 
Than the great King more just, 
Who with folly charged His angels, 
And in seraphs put no trust? 
Then how much less in them that dwell 
Tn houses made of clay, 
Whose foundation lieth in the dust, 








Where moths do fret and fray; 
Which are destroyé i from the morn 
Till evening every day ! 
They perish without wisdom, 
They wither without wit ; 
Their excellence departs—they die— 
And none regardeth it.’” 

We have quoted this passage, not as by 
any means the best in the book, but as 
affording a means of comparison ; and we 
conceive that it alone is sufficient abun- 
dantly to justify the very modest hope 
with which Lord Winchilsea concludes 
his preface :— 

“Tf it be thought by good judges that 
I have given a version of this incompara- 
ble poem after the manner of Clement 
Marot, rather than that of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, and that I have succeeded in 
catching somewhat of the spirit, without 
departing too widely from the text of the 
original, I shall have attained the object 
of my wishes, and have dune some service 
to the public.” 

A service to the public his Lordship has 
certainly rendered ; we only hope that he 
has philosophy enough to be gatisfied with 
the appreciation of the select few, for 
anything like general popularity we fear 
he is not likely to attain—at least not 
until a very decided improvement is 
effected in the tastes of the many; but 
if he should happily have any share in 
bringing about such a change he will have 
great reason to think that his labour on 
the oldest poem in the world has not been 
ill bestowed. 





Collectanea Antiqua. Part III., Vol. 
V. By Cuaries Roaon Suita. (Printed 
for the Subscribers only, and not pub- 
lished.)—A mere enumeration of the con- 
tents of this Part is all that it will be 
necessary to give, in order to shew that 
Mr. Roach Smith continues his labours 
with his accustomed zeal and success. 
* Anglo-Saxon Remains found in Kent 
and Lincolnshire,” “ Fibule discovered in 
the Crimea,” “Roman Monuments at 
Lincoln,” “Roman Remains at Ancaster, 
Lincolnshire,” “ Monument of the Daugh- 
ter of a Romano-Gaulish Potter,” “ Roman 
Monuments illustrative of Social and Do- 
mestic Life,’ and “Rare and Inedited 
Roman Coins,” such are the subjects 
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treated on, illustrated by several wood- 
cuts, and ten pages of plates, many of 
them coloured. To give any idea of the 
real value and interest of the papers, it is 
necessary to have the illustrations before 
the eye, and as we cannot offer them to 
our readers, we will do what will be even 
better—we will heartily advise them to 
become subscribers to the series—assuring 
them that they will be certain at all times 
to get money's worth for their money. 





Canterbury in the Olden Time. By 
JouN Brent, F.S.A. 

Felix Summerley’s Handbook to Can- 
terbury. Edited by the same. (London: 
Bell and Daldy.) 

Mr. Brznt has in the first of these 
little works reproduced a paper of his 
published some years since in the Journal 
of the British Association, but with so 
many additions as almost to constitute a 
new work. He has treated our old friend 
Felix Summerley in very much the same 
style, and the result is, that we have a 
full account, not only of the edifices of 
the metropolitan city of Canterbury as 
they exist at the present time, which 
must be very useful to visitors, but also 
many curious extracts from the corpora- 
tion records, selected with the discrimina- 
tion that might be expected from a prac- 
tised antiquary, which we know Mr. Brent 
to be. A plan of the city, another of the 
cathedral, giving the places of the most 
remarkable tombs, and several engravings 
of remarkable objects, render this volume 
attractive as well as useful. 





Madras and Cuddalore in the last Cen- 
tury, [A.D. 1726—1752]. (London: Long- 
mans.)—This work consists mainly of a 
selection from the journals and letters of 
the early missionaries of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, as Schultze, Sartorius, 
and Fabricius, apparently as good and 
simple-minded men as ever engaged in 
missionary work. It is not as an account 
of the South of India that the book can 
be recommended, as its notices are very 
incomplete and fragmentary, but it has 
an interest of its own in the autobiogra- 
phic sketches of the good Germans. We 
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have them depicting their dread of “the 
wild sea” before setting out ; their forlorn 
voyages, crowded in the hold among the 
sailors, and, from the one party knowing 
no English and the other no German, 
with no one to speak to; their discomfort 
at first with “the way of life in India, 
which is quite different from that of 
Fatherland ;” their contest with “the 
devil on the one hand and the papists on 
the other ;” their frequent want of “ bis- 
cuit and other things that Europeans are 
accustomed to,”—all these matters, and 
many more, told to mothers and sisters 
and college friends, and told as only quiet 
men suddenly landed in another world can 
tell them, will repay perusal. 

But though we speak well of the book, 
we have a serious ground of complaint 
against its compiler. In an account of a 
fearful tempest in Bengal in 1737, he says 
(p.173) that “ mention was made of it in 
the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazine for 1738, 
(the first year of its publication).” Now 
we are above the affectation of juvenility, 
and must set him right by saying that we 
made our first bow to our patrons in Jan- 
uary, 1731, and that the account referred 
to appeared in our eighth volume, at 
p. 321. 


ee 


An Inquiry into the Origin of the Belief 
in Predestination. By F. W. CronnELM. 
(Rivingtons.)—The object of this Inquiry 
is to shew that the belief in predestination 
has originated in misconceptions of the 
Divine Eternity, and of the Divine Fore- 
knowledge, and that a doctrine so contrary 
to the intuitive sense of moral responsi- 
bility, and the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture, could never have been established, 
did it not involve “a gratified sense of 
favouritism and superiority in the notion 
of being one of the predestined elect.” 
Mr. Mansel’s “ Bampton Lectures” are 
censured as making dangerous concessions 
to Rationalism, and their writer is accused 
of using the words “ incomprehensible” 
and “ inconceivable” as synonymous, “ not- 
withstanding the material distinction that 
exists between them.” “ Things incom- 
prehensible in their infinitude, or in their 
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mystery, may not be inconceivable as facts, 
apparent to our reason, or revealed to our 
faith.” 





The Question: “Are there any Com- 
mensurable Relations between a Circle 
and other Geometrical Figures?” An- 
swered by a Member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. (London: R. Griffin and Co.)— 
The story goes that an undergraduate 
once boasted of having read through 
“Euclid” in half-an-hour, and, what was 
more wonderful, found it very entertain- 
ing. When asked how he had managed 
it, he r-plied that he had left out “all the 
A.s and B.s and scratches.” Here is a 
shilling pamphlet on which the reader 
may try the experiment. It boldly chal- 
lenges the assent of all, whether mathe- 
matical or non-mathematical, and is the 
neatest specimen of “Euclid for the 
Million” that we have yet seen. The 
tremendous flourish of trumpets with 
which it opéns leads one to expect some- 
thing very wonderful,—and wonderful in- 
deed is the author’s good opinion of him- 
self. He says he knows that the “highest 
authorities” are against him, “but the 
highest authorities are nothing to him :” 
Galileo was opposed by the highest autho- 
rities, and pray who was right? And, after 
a great deal of such verbiage as this, what 
does his grand discovery amount to? 
Simply this. The despised “ highest autho- 
rities” agree that the ratio of the cir- 
cumference of a circle to its diameter lies 
between 3} and 3§; our new light splits 
the difference, and declares it to be 3}, 
which any child could do by a mere guess, 
without any of the “A.s and B.s and 
scratches,” of which, however, he is so 
fond that he parades them again and 
again, the same diagram doing duty three 
times over. 





Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XX. 
(Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.)—This 
great work is steadily approaching com- 
pletion, though the new volume only 
brings us to the close of letter S. It con- 
tains several articles that chance to have 
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a peculiar interest at the present time, 
as Seamanship, Ship-building, Steam, 
Steam Engine, and Steam Navigation. 
To say that all these are treated in a full 
and satisfactory manner is only to do bare 
justice ; illustrations, both on steel and 
on wood, are liberally supplied, and in the 
last named article we have some valuable 
tables, which exhibit an almost incredible 
amount of detail regarding our steam 
fleet, whether mercantile or belonging to 
the Royal Navy. The article on Sicily, 
as well as that on Spain, will well repay 
perusal. 





Footprints on the Sands of Time. Bio- 
graphies for Young People, Dedicated to 
ber Nephews and Nieces by L. E. B. 
(Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. 
Parker.) —“ Aunt Lucy,” we believe, is 
a daughter of the late Bishop of London. 
It would be well if all young people had so 
kind and clever a relative. Alfred the 
Great, Bernard Gilpin, the Chevalier 
Bayard, and Blaise Pascal are charmingly 
depicted. We should, in one sense, do 
the authoress an injustice if we called at- 
tention to any passages in particular, for 
the whole is most gracefully written, and 
we would wish no better present for an 
intelligent child than this pretty but still 
cheap work. 





Imcia’s Marriage; or, The Lions of 
Wady-Araba, is the title of one of the 
latest of the series of “ Historical Tales.” 
(J. H. and Jas. Parker.) It is a tale of 
the Decian persecution, and relates the 
sufferings and eventual preservation of 
a Christian family banished to the Desert, 
“the barren and dry land where no water 
is,” where David of old found refuge. 
The descriptions of Petra and other rock 
cities will be new to many, and even 
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those to whom they have not the charm 
of novelty will be gratified by the mode of 
treatment. 





The Addresses to Candidates for Ordi- 
nation, by the Bishop of Oxford, recently 
noticed by us*, have reached a second 
edition, to which a new address on Dili. 
gence in Study has been added. 





Blackie’s Comprehensive History of 
India, Nos. 31 to 34, carry on their tale 
from the relief of Vellore in 1781 to the 
appointment of Sir John Shore as Go- 
vernor-General in 1793. The death of 
Hyder Ali, the barbarity of Tippoo Saib, 
and his humiliation by the Marquis Corn- 
wallis, are clearly told, and the parts are, 
as usual, well illustrated. 





Practical Elementary Exercises in the 
Art of Thinking ; being an Introduction 
to Composition and Logical Analysis. 
By Cuarues ScHarBxE, Ph.D., &. (Lon- 
don: Aylott and Son.)—Dr. Schaible, who 
is an Examiner in the College of Precep- 
tors, thinks that ordinary school tasks are 
calculated to furnish words rather than 
ideas. He has therefore compiled his 
book with the view of remedying this, 
by giving to the young the means of cul- 
tivating their reason, and thus “enabling 
them at an early age to think in an exact, 
careful, and thorough manner.” His book 
is divided into two Courses; I. of Materials 
for Ideas; II. their Development; the ex- 
ercises are carefully graduated in the scale 
of difficulty, and the work can hardly fail, 
in the hands of an intelligent teacher, (it 
will suit no other, for it is by no means 
complete,) to be of real use in advancing 
the much neglected “ art of thinking.” 





* Gent. Maa., March, 1860, p. 283. 
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BIRTHS. 


June 16. At the Parsonage, Dunedin, Otago, 
New Zealand, the wife of the Rev. E. G. Ed- 
wards, a dau. 

July 8. At Shajehanpore, Rohilkund, the wife 
of Patrick Hunter, esq., Capt. 22nd Regt., a son. 

July 20. At Murree-hills, Punjaub, the wife 
of Beauchamp Colclough Urquhart, esq., younger 
of Meldrum and Byth, H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
a son. 

July 22. At Bunnoo, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. George W. G. Green, C.B., 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers, a dau. 

July 31. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Capt. 
Dangerfield, Madras Artillery, a son. 

Aug. 3. At St. George’s, Bermuda, the wife 
of Capt. Hawtayne, 39th Regt., Fort Adjutant, 
a son. 

Aug. 13. At Malta, the wife of Benj. Wilson 
Pidcock, esq., Naval Storekeeper of H.M.’s Dock- 
yard, a dau. 

Aug. 14. In Paradise-row, Chester, the wife 
of Thonfis Hughes, esq., Hon. Sec. Chester 
Archeological Society, a son. 

Aug. 15. At Netherseale-old-hall, Leicester- 
shire, the wife of Capt. H. Bagot, R.N., a son. 

Aug. 16. At the residence of H. W. Hall, 
esq., H.M.’s Dockyard, Portsmouth, the widow 
of John James Pollexfen, esq., of the 15th Native 
Regt., Bombay Army, a son. 

Aug. 17. At Warwick, the wife of John Tibbits, 
M.D., a son. 

At Lytton-house, Hurleston, near Nantwich, 
the wife of Hugh Martin, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Beauchief-abbey, Derbyshire, the 
residence of her mother, the wife of the Rev. 
C. A. Assheton Craven, Chaplain to the Forces, 
a son. 

At Mayfield-vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
Allen Windle, a son. 

Aug. 19. At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of 
Horatio N. Kippen, esq., Capt. 2nd Battalion 
12th Regt., a son. 

Aug. 20. The wife of Richard F. Jones, esq., 
of Fir-grove, Claughton, Cheshire, a dau. 

Aug. 21. At Blyth-hall, near Coleshill, War- 
wickshire, the wife of J. D. Wingfield Digby, 
esq., a dau. 

At the Firs, Bowden, Cheshire, the wife of 
Leslie J. Montefiore, esq., a dau. 

At Chiddingstone, the wife of H. D. Streat- 
feild, esq., a son. 

Aug. 22. At West-court, Berkshire, Lady 
Perry, a dau. 

At the Terrace, Kennington-park, the wife of 
James Barclay, esq., a son. 

Aug. 23. At Heath-lodge, the wife of Col. 
Poulett Somerset, M.P., a son. 

At Putney, the wife of Major Greville, a son. 

Aug. 24. In Merrion-sq. East, Dublin, the 


wife of Major M‘Mahon, 14th (King’s) Light 
Dragoons, a son. 

Aug. 27. At Titness-park, Sunning-hill, Berk- 
shire, Lady Margaret Charteris, a dau. 

At Crofton-house, South Hants, the wife of 
Major Wingate, a dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of J. Whittall, esq., 
R.N., a son, 

Aug. 28. In Green-st., Lady Harriet Went- 
worth, a dau. 

At Somerleyton-hall, Suffolk, Lady Peto, a 
dau. 

At Barnstaple, the wife of Capt. J. Norris 
Marshall, of the Devon Artillery, a dau. 

At Ashreigney-rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. L. Palmer-Samborne, a dau. 

Aug. 29. At Burcombe-parsonage, Salisbury, 
the wife of the Rev. E. F, Trotman, a dau. 

At Westbourne-grove West, Bayswater, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. E. F. Bourchier, C.B., Royal 
Engineers, a son. 

Aug. 30. At Langham-hall, the wife of Fuller 
Maitland Wilson, esq., a dau. 

At Nuthurst-rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. J. O. McCarogher, a son. 

In Farncombe-pl., near Godalming, the wife 
of R. W. Wilbraham, esq., a dau. 

Aug. 31. At Welham, near Malton, the wife 
of Digby Cayley, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Ridley Thompson, esq., Paston- 
hall, Peterborough, a son. 

At Mitcham, Surrey, the wife of Edward Mar- 
shall, esq., a son. 

At Wareside-parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
R, Higgens, a dau. 

Sept.1. At Dunskey, N.B., Lady!Hunter Blair, 
a son. 

Sept.3. In Oxford-sq., Hyde-pk., (the residence 
of her mother, Lady Grant,) the wife of Clinton 
F. Henshaw, esq., Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., Lady Scott, a son. 

At Starcross, Devon, the wife of Walter C. 
Radcliffe, esq., a son. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Ellis, 60th Rifles, 
a dau. 

Sept. 4. The Lady Catherine Wheble, a son. 

In John-st., Berkeley-sq., the wife of the Rev. 
Sydney Scroggs, a son. 

The wife of Major Peirse, District Staff, Min- 
ster-yard, York, a son. 

At Wroughton-house, Wilts, the wife of C. S. 
Hawkins, esq., a dau. 

At Kelvin-grove, Bridge of Allan, N.B., the 
wife of Capt. W. Wilson, H.M.’s lst Bombay 
Grenadier Regt., a son. 

Sept. 5. In York-pl., Edinburgh, the wife of 
Capt. Gibson Stott, 92nd Highlanders, a dau. 

In Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., the wife of Sir 
Charles R, McGrigor, bart., a son. 
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At North Runcton, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Hay Gurney, a son. 

Sept. 6. At Eastwood-pk., Gloucestershire, 
Lady Jenkinson, a son. 

At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Major Castle, 
a son. 

At Beachfield, Sandown, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Thomas Webster, esq., a son. 

At Westbourne-pk., the wife of Colonel W. 
Yolland, of the Royal Engineers, a dau., still- 
born. 

Sept. 7. At Aldershot, the wife of Major 
Jenyns, C.B., 18th Hussars, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Colwick, the wife of the Rev. 
W. J. Mellor, a dau. 

At Somerby, Leicestershire, the Hon. Mrs. Hy. 
Forester, a son. 

At Queen’s-rd., Regent’s-pk., the wife of Edw. 
Joseph Thackwell, esq., barrister-at-law, late 
Capt. 50th Foot, a dau. 

Sept. 8. At Croydon, the wife of Arthur Bur- 
rows, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, a dau. 

At Luton-vale, Chatham, the wife of Capt. 
Creyke, R.E., a dau. 

At Cromer, the Hon. Mrs. Delaval Astley, pre- 
maturely, a son, who only survived its birth a 
few moments. 

Sept. 9. At Peasmarsh-vicarage, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. R. Ick, a dau. 

At Melchbourne-vicarage, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. John Lynes, a dau. 

Sept. 10. At Park-ter., Highbury-park, the 
wife of Ellis Fletcher, esq., a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the -Rev. G. S. 
Ingram, a dau. 

Sept. 11. In Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Ryder, a dau. 

Sept.12. At Ockbrook-vicarage, the wife of the 
Rev. Melville H. Scott, a son. 

In Ely-pl., Holborn, the wife of Thomas J. 
Jerwood, esq., a son. 

Sept. 13. . At the Parsonage, East Molesey, the 
wife of the Rev. W. G. Jervis, a dau. 

At the Holt, Hants, the wife of Laurance 
Williams, esq., of the 5th West York Regt., 
a dau. 

Sept. 14. At Barnes, the wife of C. Campbell 
Prinsep, esq., a son. 

In Green-st., the wife of Henry G. Currie, esq., 
a son. 


At Pembury-vicarage, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. George Stephen Woodgate, a son. 

At Park-house, South Kensington, the wife of 
Capt. Fowke, R.E., a dau. 

At Wiston-rectory, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. C. W. A. Napier, a son. 

At Osborne-villa, Bowden, Cheshire, the wife 
of Sigismund Schloss, esq., a son. 

At Norwich, the wife of J. B. Morgan, esq., 
a son. 

Sept. 15. At Leyton, the wife of Roger Cun- 
liffe, jun., esq., a son. 

At Oddington-rectory, near Oxford, the wife 
of the Rev. George Petch, a dau. 

In Stanley-gardens, Kensington-park, the wife 
of Capt. Clipperton, a dau. 

At Woodridings, Pinner, the wife of J. R. 
Cartwright, esq., a dau. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the wife of Adolph 
Hahn, esq., a son. 

At Barrack-house, Colchester, the wife of J. T. 
Craster, esq., Capt. 38th Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 16. At Buckland-court, Ashburton, the 
wife of the Rev. W. P. Bastard, a dau. 

At Gate-Helmsley, the wife of Geo. Wilson, 
esq., a dau. 

At Hillingdon-court, Uxbridge, the Hon. Mrs. 
C. Duncombe, a dau. 

At East-house, Romford, the wife of Charles 
J. St. Alphonse, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Lower-Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., 
the wife of J. W. F. Lowthrop, esq., a son. 

At Derby-house, Rock-Ferry, Cheshire, Mrs. 
Alfred Turner, a dau. 

At Chorleywood, Herts, the wife of William 
Longman, esq., a dau. 

Sept. 18. At Southampton, the wife of Joseph 
Marshall, esq., M.D., a son. 

At the Birches, Codsall, Staffordshire, Mrs. 
Thomos Barker, a dau. 

At Bell-green, Sydenham, the wife of Magnus 
Ohren, esq., A.I.C.E., a son. 

At Mount olus, Portobello, near Edinburgh, 
the wife of Dr. Home, of Whitfield, a son. 

Sept. 19. At Wincombe-park, Wilts, the wife 
of Charles W. Gordon, esq., a son. 

At Bridgnorth, the wife of the Rey. Samuel 
Bentley, a dau. 

In Glocester-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife 
of F. W. Farrer, esq., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


April ll. At Keinsdale, Victoria, Australia, 
Roderick Impey Murchison, esq., to his cousin, 
Julia Rose, only dau. of Capt. J. Urquhart, 
H.M.’s 27th Regt. (Inniskillings). 

May 19. Richard Augustus, second son of the 
late Major Chadwick, Chetnole, Dorset, and 
Lieut. M.N.I., to Rachel, eldest dau. of J. 
Broderick, esq. 

July 19. At Selbourne, Charles Augustus, 
youngest son of the late J. W. C. Walker, esq., 
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of Havant, to Annie, only child of Wm. Bridger, 
esq., Oakhanger, Hants. 

July 28. At Milverton, Somerset, William 
Hewett Manley, esq., of Bridport, Dorset, to 
Jemima, second dau. of George Leekey, esq., 
of Milverton. 

July 30. At Forncett, E. Phillippo, esq., to 
Ann Lain, eldest dau. of the late William Long, 
esq., of Bunwell. 

Aug.1, At Leamington, Edward Thompson, 
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esq., of Wainham-lodge, Shrewsbury, fo Mary, 
dau. of the late Rev. George Weale, Vicar of 
Rowington, Warwickshire. 

At Cheltenham, Augustus W. Eves, esq., sur- 
geon, of Douglas, Isle of Man, eldest son of A. 
Eves, esq., M.D., of Cheltenham, to Clara, eldest 
dau. of the late W. Ridler, esq., of the same 
place. 

At Childwall, Liverpool, Edward Talbot, second 
son of Thomas Baines, esq., of London, to Eliz- 
abeth, only child of Samuel Job, esq., of Heath- 
field-house, Aigburth. 

At St. Ann’s, Stanley, Edward Paul, esq., of 
Laurel-road, to Augusta, youngest dau. of David 
Kent, esq., of Prospect-vale, Fairfield. 

Robert Abram, eldest son of Robert Abram 
Welsh, esq., of Liverpool, to Christiana Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. E. Boyman, 
Rector of Croglin, Cumberland. 

Aug. 2. At St. Marylebone, George William, 
eldest son of George Hammond, esq., of Port- 
land-place, Southampton, to Adelaide, second 
dau. of W. H. Holmes, esq., of Beaumont-street, 
Marylebone. 

At Serriéres, Neuchatel, Switzerland, Jas. B. 
Prowse, esq., of Clifton, eldest son of the late 
James Prowse, esq., of Bristol, and formerly of 
Chew Magna, surgeon, to Alice Agnes Wylde, 
of Chewstoke, fourth dau. of the late Daniel 
Guildford Wait, LL.D., Rector of Blagdon. 

At Marlborough, Wilts, the Rev. Franck 
Shum, only son of James Shum, esq., of Kirby- 
le-Soken, Essex, to Sarah Jane, only child of the 
late Thos. Seager Grundy, esq., of Marlborough. 

Aug. 4. At Hove, Brighton, the Rev. Joshua 
M. Vaughan, son of the late Rev. Dr. Vaughan, 
of Regent’s-park, to Emily Jane, eldest dau. of 
E. Landell, esq., of Clapham. 

Aug.6. At Liverpool, Robert Kennedy, esq., 
of ;Her Majesty’s Customs, to Margaret, dau. of 
Michael Cullen, esq., of Carnarvon. 

At Charleombe, Charles Grant Walker, esq., 
B.A., of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service, to Cathe- 
rine Jane, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph 
Cuswort, New Kingswood College, Bath. 

Aug.7. At Camberwell, the Rev. B. Hichens, 
youngest son of W. Hichens, esq., of St. Ives, to 
Catherine, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. R. Oldham, 
Chaplain of Dulwich College. 

At Paddington, Capt. Jacob William Hinde, of 

Elme-grove, Dawlish, late of the 15th Hussars, 
to Emily, eldest dau. of the late Daniel Wilson, 
esq., of Gortmore, Omagh, co. Tyrone. 
+ At St. Anne’s, Brookfield, Highgate-rise, the 
Rev. Cornelius Hargrave Crooke, Principal of 
King Alfred’s College, Wantage, Berks, to 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Booth Hibbert, Vicar of South Cockerington, 
Lincolnshire. 

At St. James’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. John 
Sheffield Cox, Rector of Sibson, Leicestershire, 
to Mary, relict of Major Constantine Yeoman, 
and dau. of the Rey. Dr. Crigan, Vicar of Riccall 
and Skipwith. 

At Parham, the Rev. A. F. Birch, Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, to Isabella Anne, 
ouly dau. of F. Corrance, esq., of Parham-hall. 
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At Alverstoke, the Rev. H. R. Lay, only son 

of the late H. Lay, esq., of Wangford, to Emily 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Baynton, 
R.N. 
At St. James’s, Piccadilly, R. A. Benson, of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
M. G. Benson, esq., of Lutwyche-hall, Salop, to 
Henrietta Selina, only dau. of C. R. Cockerell, 
esq., R.A., President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

At St. John’s, Roundhay, near Leeds, Wm. J. 
Armitage, esq., second son of J. Armitage, esq., 
of Farnley-hall, near Leeds, to Emily, eldest dau. 
of W. N. Nicholson, esq., of Roundhay-park. 

At Knoxland, John Ireland Blackburne, of 
Chester, third son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Blackburne, M.A., Rector of Prestwich, Lan- 
cashire, to Mary, younger dau. of Robert Bu- 
chanan, esq., of Knoxland, Dumbartonshire. 

Aug. 8 At Parsonstown, Gilbert de Lacy 
Lacy, esq., of H.M.’s 12th Regiment, eldest son 
of the Rev. Charles Lacy, Rector of Allhallows, 
London-wall, to Maria, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Manners, late 59th Regt., of Chesterfield, King’s 
County. 

At North Tawton, Devon, the Rev. Robert 
Hole, Rector of North Tawton, to Kate, eldest 
dau. of D. Fulford, esq, of the same place. 

At Milnsbridge, George Buchanan, esq., C.E., 
of D’Urban-house, Forest-hill, Kent, second son 
of the late John Buchanan, esq., of Lisnamallard, 
co. Tyrone, to Gertrude, third dau. of George 
Armitage, esq., J.P., of Milnsbridge - house, 
Yorkshire. 

Aug. 9. At Islington, A. Barlow, esq., late of 
Bandarrah-river, N.S.W., to Harriott, eldest 
dau. of Daniel Harvey, esq., of Canonbury, 
Islington. 

Aug. 14. At Crewkerne, the Rev. W. J. G. 
Bluett, B.A., of Tormarton, Gloucestershire, 
second son of P, F. Bluett, esq., late of Hol- 
combe-court, Devonshire, to Caroline Rosa, third 
dau. of the late J. Wills, esq., of Crewkerne. 

At Croydon, Thomas May Dunster, esq., to 
Lucretia Ann, only dau. of the late Charles 
Dawson, esq., and niece of Mrs, Robinson of 
Croydon. 

At West Lavington, Wilts, Mr. Edward Henry 
Frewin, of Craven-place, Westbourne-terr., to 
Argentine, second dau. of the Rev. Edw. Wilton, 
M.A., Master of the Endowed Free Grammar- 
school, West Lavington. 

Aug. 15. At Paddington, the Rev. J. Godding, 
Incumbent of Homerton, Middlesex, to Agnes 
Sophia, dau. of Gen. Sir J. W. Sleigh, K.C.B., 
Col. of H.M.’s 9th Lancers. 

At East Peckham, the Rev. Thomas Henry 
Tarlton, Incumbent of Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
to Sophia Augusta, youngest dau. of William 
Cook, esq., of Roydon-hall, Kent. 

At Clithero, Lancashire, William Wheeler, 
esq., of Chatburn, Lancashire, to Rosalie, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Cecil Greene, Rector of 
Fishbourne, Sussex. 

At Cheltenham, Capt. G. A. Arbuthnot, H.M.’s 
8th Regt. Madras Light Cavalry, eldest son of 
Col. G. B. Arbuthnot, H.M.’s Madras Light 
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Cavalry, to Fanny Isabella, eldest dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. H. Wm. Wood, late of H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At East Bilney, the Rev. F. S. Margetts, to 
Emma, dau. of J. Collison, esq., East Bilney- 
hall, and Southern-lodge, Brixton, Surrey. 

At Sabden, Whalley, Lancashire, W. Fenwick, 
eldest son of Collingwood Forster Jackson, esq., 
of South Jesmond - house, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, to Constance, only dau. of Henry Kald, 
esq., of Sabden, late of Blackheath. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, T. Macdonald, only 
son of the late Thomas Butler Parry, esq., of 
Surinam, to Emily Augusta, fifth dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Strover, Bombay Artillery. 

Aug. 16. At Bathwick, Wm. James McGrigor 
Dawn, esq., late Ist Royal Dragoons, to Cecilia 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Archd. Wm. 
Blane, esq., formerly Deputy-Governor of the 
Australian Agricultural Company, and Member 
of Council and Collector of Customs in the Island 
of Mauritius. 

At South Hackney, William Talbot King, 
esq., surgeon, of Thurlow-pl., Hackney-road, 
grandson of the late Jas. Talbot, esq., of Stan- 
ningfield-hall, to Lily, only child of the late 
George Glynes, esq., and granddau. of James 
Little, esq., of King Edward’s-road, South 
Hackney. 

At Burlingham, J. King, esq., H.M.’s Bombay 
Civil Service, eldest son of the late Dr. King, 
President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, to 
Rosetta, dau. of the late W. H. Jary, esq., of 
Blofield-lodge, and sister of W. H. Jary, esq., of 
Burlingham-house. 

At Ditchingham, C. B. Walton, H.M.’s 28th 
Madras Native Infantry, to Sarah Sophia, second 
dau. of J. L. Bedingfeld, esq., Ditchingham-hall. 

At St. Paul’s, Rock Ferry, Wm. M. Murdock, 
esq., of Sycamore-cottage, Handsworth, Stafford- 
sbire, to Emily, only dau. of Henry B. Lee, esq., 
of Green-bank-house, Rock Ferry. 

Aug. 21. At Paddington, the Rev. Robart 
Twyford Mills, M.A., Vicar of Halse, Somerset, 
to Ellen Louisa, dau. of Charles Trevor, esq., 
Norfolk-crescent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., John Richard 
Westgarth Hildyard, esq., of Horsley, Durham, 
and of Hutton Bonville-hall, Yorkshire, to Mary 
Blanche, eldest dau. of Sir Digby Neave, bart., 
of Dagnam-park, Essex. 

At Willey, Warwickshire, Lionel Mabbott, 
youngest son of the late John Woodward, esq., 
of Streele, Framfield, Sussex, to Charlotte Clara 
Morgan, eldest dau. of the Rev. Fred. Morgan 
Payler, of Willey Rectory. 

At Leatherhead, William, son of the Rev. J. R. 
Lyon, Rector of Pulford, Cheshire, to Edith, dau. 
of Edgar Corrie, esq., of Vale-lodge. 

Aug. 22. At New Park-st. Chapel, the Rev. 
James Archer Spurgeon, minister of Portland 
Chapel, Southamptén, to Emily Georgina, young- 
est dau. of Gen, Sir John F. Burgoyne, bart. 

At Lee, Kent, James Sidney Hargrove, esq., 
of Pembridge-crescent, Bayswater, and Parlia- 
ment-st., Westminster, son of William Hargrove, 
esq., St. Mary’s, York, to Jessie, second dau. of 
John Aird, esq., of the Grove, Lee. 
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At Hove, Thomas Frederick, youngest son 
of the late Edward Wells, esq., of Wallingford, 
Berks, to Helen Mary, eldest dau. of Edward B. 
Gardner, esq., of Adelaide-crescent, Brighton. 

At Orpington, James Mason, esq., of Mertola, 
Portugal, to Isabel, fifth surviving dau. of 
Charles Barry, esq., of the Priory, Orpington, 
Kent. 

Aug. 23. At Berlin, Augustus Berkeley Paget, 
esq., Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Copenhagen, to the 
Countess of Hohenthal, maid-of-honour to the 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia. 

At Burneston, the Rev. Pennyman Warton 
Worsley, Rector of Little Ponton, and Canon 
Residentiary in Ripon Cathedral, to Caroline 
Susannah, youngest dau. of the late W. R. L. 
Serjeantson, esq., of Camp-hiil and Hanlith-hall. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Douglas 
Pennant, esq., eldest son of Col. the Hon. E. 
Douglas and Lady Louisa Pennant, to Pamela, 
second dau. of Sir Charles and Lady Rushout, 
and niece of Lord and Lady Foley. 

At Burton Pedwardine, near Sleaford, Henry 
Valentine Grantham, esq., of Scawby, Capt. 
Royal North Lincoln Militia, to Emily Ann, 
second dau. of Rich. Mason, esq., of Atherston- 
place, Lincoln, formerly, and during many years, 
town clerk of the city; and Henry Snow, esq., 
of Sleaford, to Agnes Jane, the youngest dau. of 
Mr. Mason. 

At Croydon, Henry Dawson, esq., of Leeds, to 
Ann, second dau. of the late John Fisher, esq., 
and widow of John Hends Holloway, esq., 
solicitor, of East Leigh, Havant, Hants. 


At Slaidburn, Sam. Birchall, esq., of Leeds, to 


Mary King, only surviving dau. of the late Robt. 
Bleazard, esq., of Slaidburn. 

At Richmond, Dr. Hardwicke, of Leeds, to 
Eleanor, third dau. of Leonard Cooke, esq., of 
Terrace-house, Richmond. 

At Sydenham, Frederick, second son of George 
Hazeldine, esq., Anglefield, Godstone, Surrey, 
to Eliza Harriett, eldest dau. of Samuel Little, 
esq., Sydenham-hill. 

At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, T. Gilling Gilling, 
esq., M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
H.M.’s 22nd Regt., to Fanny Jane, second dau. 
of the late Thomas Gilbert, esq., of Colton-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Aug. 25. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Baring, Coldstream Guards, to Helen, 
youngest dau. of the Right Hon. Sir J. Graham, 
bart., M.P. 

At Paris, the Baron Victor d’Huart, of Longwy, 
Moselle, to Isabella Frederica, dau, of the late 
Col. William Granville-Eliot, R.H. Artillery, of 
Valebrook, Sussex. 

Aug. 26. At Hurst, Berks, Henry Mayle 
Whichelo, esq., of Oakshade, Leatherhead, 
Surrey, to Catherine Fyfe, dau. of the late Capt. 
Charles Doyne Sillery, of the Royal Artillery. 

Aug. 28. At St. Gluvias, Lieut. Henry Rogers, 
R.N., son of the late Rev. Canon Rogers, of Pen- 
rose, to Jane Mary, eldest dau. of Samuel Enys, 
esq., of Enys, Cornwall. 

At Plymouth, the Rey. Frederick John Rooke, 
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Rector of Rampisham, Dorset, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury, to Ellen Trelawny, dau. of the late 
Edward Jago, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Walditch, Capt. James Charles Still, late 
$8rd Dragoon Guards, second son of the late 
Rev. Peter Still, of Cattistock, Dorset, to Eliza 
Margaret, only dau. of Joseph Gundry, esq., of 
Hyde, Dorset. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., James Arthur 
Yonge, esq., barrister-at-law, and Recorder of 
Barnstaple and Bideford, to Hannah, eldest dau. 
of the late Andrew Rogers, esq., of Dublin, 

At Clapham, John Clode, youngest son of the 
late William Braddon, esq., of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and of Blacklands, to Julia, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. A. Dawson, M.A., late Vicar 
of Filtwick, Bedfordshire. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Herbert, 
younger son of the late Lord James Stuart, to 
Fanny Adelaide, third dau. of John Labouchere, 
esq., of Broom-hall, Surrey. 

At Westminster, Marcus, eldest son of Joseph 
Sharpe, esq., of the Cedars, Old Cnarlton, Kent, 
to Emily Rawlins, dau. of George Banks, esq., 
of Abingdon-st., Westminster, and Couchmore- 
house, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

At Hove Church, Brighton, the Rev. Henry 
Brass, B.A., F.G.S., assistant minister of St. 
Stephen’s, Brighton, second son of Wm. Brass, 
esq., of Clifton, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late David Padwick, esq., of Thorney Island, 
Sussex. 

At Pittochrie, N.B., W. F. Kemp, M.A., of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and eldest son 
of the Rev. E. C. Kemp, Rector of Whissonsett, 
Norfolk, to Julia Lane Grace, third surviving 
dau. of the late Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford, 
D.C.L., Oxon. 

Aug. 29. At Ashridge, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Peregrine Cust, uncle of the Earl Brownlow, to 
Frances, widow of Augustus Frederick, late 
Earl of Albemarle. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, William F. Rae, 
esq-, of Lincoln’s-inn, to Sarah Eliza, second 
dau. of J. Fordati, esq., of Upper Bedford-place, 
and the Sycamores, Isle of Man. 

Aug. 30. At Bramsholt, Hampshire, the Rev. 
H. Callendar, Rector of Hatherop, Gloucester- 
shire, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, to Annie Cecilia, eldest dau. 
of W. T. Longbourne, esq., of Fowley, Hamp- 
shire, and Gray’s-inn, London. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thomas Russell, 
esq., eldest son of the late John Russell, esq., of 
Wallington-heuse, Bloxwich, Staffordshire, to 
Emily, third dau. of William Harrison, esq., of 
Norton-hall, in the same county, and of East- 
land-house, Leamington. 

At Leigh, Essex, the Rev. Charles Gerrard 
Andrewes, youngest son of the late Rev. Gerrard 
Thomas Andrewes, to Elizabeth Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Ven. Walker King, 
Archd of Rochester. 

At Thames Ditton, Patrick Johnston, banker, 
of Fleet-st., to Emma Jane, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Lane Sayer, M.A., of Weston, 
Thames Ditton, late Vicar of Pulloxhill, Beds, 
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At Plymouth, John Robert Jolly, esq., of the 
War Office, Pall Mall, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Peter Adams, esq., Portland-villas, Plymouth. 

At Uffculme, Capt. Wm. Armytage, R.N., 
second son of the late John Armytage, esq., to 
Jane Sarah, third dau. of Lord Bridport, and 
widow of the late Capt. Sir Charles Hotham, 
R.N., K.C.B. 

At All Saints’, St. John’s Wood, Edward H. 
Whittle, esq., surgeon, Brenchley, Kent, to 
Phebe Eliza Brookes, of Rosebank, Carlton-hill, 
St. John’s-wood, youngest dau. of the late 
Ebenezer Brookes, esq., Hurst-green, Sussex. 

At Reigate, Constantine Holman, M.D., to 
Marion, younger dau. of William Street, esq., 
Retreat, Reigate. 

James Thomas, son of John Linnell, esq., of 
Redhill, Surrey, to Elizabéth Muskett, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Muskett Yetts, esq., of Homerton, 
Middlesex. 

At Rotherfield, Sussex, the Rev. John Ellam, 
to Emma, youngest dau. of George Earle, esq., 
of Hull. 

Sept.1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George 
Frederick, only surviving son of the Rev. T. G. 
Crompton, of Charlton, Yorkshire, to Marcia 
Henrietta Mary, dau. of Charles Douglas Hal- 
ford, esq., of Grosvenor-sq., and of West-lodge, 
Suffolk. 

At Brighton, Henry Ernest Thesiger Williams, 
esq., Capt. 3rd Madras Europeans, son of the 
late Capt. Henry Bryan Williams, of the Madras 
Cavalry, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of D. Graham 
Johnstone, esq., of Eaton-pl., Brighton. 

At Warrington, the Rev. Wm. George Longden, 
B.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
of St. Peter’s College, Radley, eldest son of 
G. R. Longden, esq., of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Miriam Ada, only dau. of the Rev. W. Quekett, 
M.A., Rector of Warrington. 

At Longnor, J. R. Hartley, esq., of Ripon, 
Yorkshire, to Emma, relict of Arthur Skeving- 
ton, esq., of Barton-house, Derbyshire, and 
eldest dau. of W. Johnson, esq., of the Fawside, 
near Longnor, Staffordshire. 

Sept.2. Athis residence, Oxford-terrace, His 
Excellency the Moulvee Museeh Ooddeen, K.B., 
the ex-Minister of Oude, to C. J. Bilke, second 
dau. of the late Wm. Bilke, esq., and granddau. 
of the late William Bilke, esq., of Martinstown. 

Sept. 3. In Scotland, John Arthur Carthew, 
esq., of H.M.’s 13th Light Dragoons, and only 
son of Col. Carthew, to Annie Leigh, eldest dau. 
of John Sargent, esq., solicitor, Liskeard, and 
niece of Thomas Sargent, esq., of Porchester- 
terrace North, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park. 

At Sutton-on-the-Forest, Henry Cradock, esq., 
of Richmond, second son of the late Col. Cradock, 
of Hartford, to Georgiana, dau. of the late Rev. 
Slingsby Duncombe Shafto, of Buckworth, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and niece to W. C. Harland, esq., 
of Sutton-hall. 

Sept.4. At Christ Church, West Hartlepool, 
W. J. Palmer, esq., of Clapham, Surrey, to 
Catherine, fourth dau. of the late Capt. Ord, of 
Coatham-house, Darlington. 

At Wells, Norfolk, the Rey. John Bellamy 
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Gilbert, A.B., Rector of Cantley, son of Wm. A. 
Gilbert, esq., of Cantley-hall, to Mary Julia, 
third dau. of the Rev. J. R. Hopper, A.M., 
Rector of Wells, and granddau. of the late 
J.T. H. Hopper, esq., of Wilton-castle, Durham. 

At Brighton, Frederick William Lambert, esq., 
Major in the Indian Army, son of Vice-Admiral 
Sir George Robert Lambert, K.C.B., of Norbiton- 
pl., Surrey, to Mary Jane, dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir John Lambert, G.C.B., &c., of Weston-house, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

At the Roman Catholic chapel, Richmond, 
Edward Robinson, esq., of London, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of William Priestman, esq., banker, 
of the former place. 

At Beckingham, Thomas Martin Shelley, esq., 
H.M.’s llth Regt. Bengal N.I., to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Thomas Tong, esq., of Beck- 
ingham-hall, Nottinghamshire. 

Sept. 5. At Heavitree, Philip Wyatt Crowther, 
esq., of Baring-lodge, to Penelope Antoinette, 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Bentley, esq. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Richard, only surviv- 
ing son of Thomas J, Dixon, esq., of Holton-pk., 
Lincolnshire, to Lucy, dau. of the late S. Collin- 
son, esq., and niece of the late John Collinson, 
esq., of Beltoft, in the same county. 

At Brightwell, Suffolk, Trussen Collett, esq., 
of Bayswater, London, youngest son of the late 
Cornelius Collett, esq., of Beverley, to Elizabeth 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. Woodthorpe 
Collett, Incumbent of Brightwell-with-Kesgrave. 

At Chesterfield, the Rev. Robt. Nicholl, Curate 
of St. Helen’s, Lancashire, to Maria Emma, 
second dau. of Thomas Holmes, esq., of Chester- 
field. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Ralph 
Lesson, nephew of the Earl of Miltown, to Eliza- 
beth Flora, only dau. of the Rev. G. R. Harding, 
Vicar of St. Anne’s, Wandsworth. 

At Hadlow, Frederick Arthur Cecil, fourth 
son of the late C. Lillingston, esq., of the Chantry, 
Ipswich, to Charlotte Jane, fourth dau. of the 
Rev. J. I. Monypenny, Vicar of Hadlow, Kent. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Edwin, eldest son of 
Richard Gregory, esq., of Youlgreave, to Hannah 
Mary, only dau. of the late Samuel Davis Stovell, 
esq. 
Sept. 6. At Stockleigh English, Henry Swete, 
youngest son of the late Edward Archer, esq., of 
Trelaske, Cornwall, to Fanny, second dau. of 
John Prestwood Bellew, esq., of Stockleigh- 
court. 

At St. John Lee, Alfred Frederick Adolphus 
Slade, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 100th Foot, eldest 
son of Sir Frederick Slade, bart., of Maunsel- 
house, Somersetsbire, to Mary Constance, second 
dau. of William Cuthbert, esq., of Beaufront, 
Northumberland. 

At the Cathedral, Waterford, Henry Wilson, 
second son of the late J. W. Sheppard, esq., of 
Campsey Ashe, to Louisa Sophia, second dau. of 
the Very Rev. E. N. Hoare, Dean of Waterford. 

At Steeple Ashton, Capt. Lewis Jones, 8th 
(the King’s) Regt., to Sarah Jane, only dau. of 
Col. Crawley, Royal Engineers. 

At Stonegrave, in the North Riding of York~ 


shire, Henry Fotheringham Hunter, esq., of 
Kilburne, Derbyshire, to Harriet Anne, second 
dau. of the late Henry Dowker, esq., of Leys- 
thorpe, Yorkshire. 

At Penge, Surrey, Alfred Frederick Fitzroy 
Etheridge, of Melbourne, youngest son of the 
late Thomas Etheridge, esq., of Clifton, Somerset, 
to Margaret, second dau. of James Reid, esq., 
of Sandhurst, Victoria. 

At St. Peter’s, Southwark, James Irvine, second 
surviving son of the late Robert Menzies, esq., 
of Upper Stamford-st., to Mary Ann, second dau, 
of James Benbow, esq., of Bankside, and of 
Croydon, Surrey. 

At Upton, Torquay, the Rev. John W. Wynch, 
second son of Col. John Wynch, late of the 
Madras Artillery, to Mary Jane, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. F. Minchin, late Madras Army. 

At Milsted, Chas. Collins Onley Tylden Wright, 
esq., of Worksop, Notts, youngest son of the late 
Rev. E. C. Wright, Rector of Pitsford, North- 
amptonshire, to Elizabeth Jane, only child of 
Sir John Maxwell Tylden, of the Manor-house, 
Milsted, near Sittingbourne. 

At the Catholic Church, Kingstown, Patric 
Joseph Keenan, esq., Chief of Inspection, Boars. 
of National Education, Ireland, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Michael Quin, esq., J. Py 
Limerick. 

Sept.8. At Westerham, Edwin Toovey, esq., 
of Brussels, to Eliza Gibbs, second dau. of Rich. 
Duppa Toovey, esq., of Westerham. 

At Drumbo, Ireland, the Rev. T. C. Stanley, 
B.A., Chaplain to H.M.’s Forces, to Catherine, 
youngest dau. of the late John Harrison, esq., 
of Mertoun-hall, co. Down. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Edward W. Streatfield, to 
Ann Wynn, third dau. of William Badds, esq., 
of Temple-house, Heath-road, Maidstone. 

Sept. 11. At Sketty, Glamorganshire, George 
John, second son of E. 8. Cayley, esq., M.P., to 
Mary Anne Frances, eldest dau. of Montage 
Wilmot, esq., youngest son of the late Sir Robt. 
Wilmot, bart., of Osmaston, Derbyshire. 

At St. Thomas’ English Episcopal Chapel, 
Edinburgh, Robert Bourchier, youngest son of 
the late Albany Savile, esq., of Oaklands, to 
Eliza Johanna, only dau. of the late Col. William 
Gordon Mackenzie, of the Bengal Army. 

At Leamington, Warwickshire, Wm. Wallace 
Hargrove, esq., of York, to Mary, third dau. of 
W. Hood, esq., of Lansdowne-pl., Leamington. 

At St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, Henry, third son 
of the late John Woodward, esq., of Streele, 
Framfield, Sussex, to Lydia, widow.of R. Hamil 
ton, esq. 

At Wootton, Wm. Norton Persse, esq., Royal 
Artillery, to Rose, second dau. of the Rev. A. B. 
Mesham, Reetor of Wootton, Kent. 

At Seaham, near Sunderland, John Hardis 
Ravenshaw, esq., to Harriot Lalande, youngest 
dau. of the late Lewis James Biggs, esq., for 
many years of the Admiralty, and of Emmetts, 
near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

At All Saints’, Fulham, Albert Dixon, esq., 
solicitor, of Bedford-row, fifth son of Henry J. 
Dixon, esq., of Aston-lodge, Hove, Sussex, to 
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Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Henry Laumann, 
esq., LL.D., Parsons-green, Fulham. 

Sept. 12. At Niddrie-house, Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Dayrolles Blakeney de Moleyns, eldest son 
of Lord Ventry, of Burnham-house, eo. Kerry, 
to Harriet Elizabeth Frances, eldest dau. of 
Andrew Wauchope, esq., of Niddrie Marischal. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, John Blackwell, esq., 
Mayor of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Ann, widow 
of Benjamin Tulloch, esq., of the same place. 

At Ashford, Kent, Arthur T. Beeching, esq., 
of Tonbridge, to Ellen, second dau. of Walter 
Murton, esq., of East Stour, Ashford. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Ames Goren, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 19th Regt., to Agnes Clayton, 
youngest dau. of the late Berkeley Read, esq., 
formerly R.N., of Fishbourne, Sussex. 

At Addington, William, eldest son of William 
Dickinson, esq., of Wickham-hall, Kent, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Thos. Warlters, esq., of Heath- 
field, Addington, Surrey. 

At Higham, Kent, J. G. Stiffe, esq., of Dussel- 
dorf, Pryssia, to Laura T. Malleson, second dau. 
of J. Malleson, esq., formerly of Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, York, William Hill, esq., of Sun- 
derland, to Isabelle Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Fawcitt, esq., of York. 

At Aston, Yorkshire, Lieut.-Col. Frederick A. 
Willis, C.B., son of Major-Gen. Willis, R.A., to 
Augusta Emma, eldest dau. of John G. Young, 
esq., of Brighton. 

At Llangoedmore, Thomas Harman Brenchley, 
esq., to Emily Sarah, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Vaughan, of Llangoedmore-place, Cardiganshire. 

Sept. 13. At Syston, Frederick Richard, second 
son of Richard Morley, esq., Knighton, to Helen 
Mary Frances, only dau. of Thomas Woodcock 
Needham, esq., of the former place. 

At Aston, Yorkshire, Lieut.-Col. Frederic A. 
Willis, C.B., son of Major-Gen. Willis, R.A., to 
Augusta Emma, eldest dau. of John G. Young, 
esq., of Brighton. 

At All Souls’, Langham-pl., Henry Campbell, 
esq., second son of Sir James Campbell, of Staca- 
thro, Forfarshire, to Sarah Charlotte, only dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.B. 

At Hagworthingham, Lincolnsh., Arthur Regi- 
nald St. C. Radeliffe, third son of Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe, bart., of Rudding-park, to Georgiana, third 
dau. of the Rev. F. Pickford, Rector of Hag- 
worthingham. 

At Ansty, the Rev. C. Coker Beck, Incumbent 
of St. Paul’s, Foleshill, to Sarah Coker, third dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Coker Adams, Vicar of Ansty, 
Warwickshire, 

At St. Nicholas’s Chapel, King’s Lynn, the Rev. 
James John Cumming, M.A., Rector of Carlton 
St. Mary’s with St. Peter’s, only son of the Rev. 
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James Cumming, Rector of North Runcton, Nor- 
folk, and Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, to Helen Mary, second dau. 
of Edwin E. Durrant, esq., King’s Lynn. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar-sq., 
Jas. W. Macnabb, esq., of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Civil Service, to Amy, fifth dau. of Sir James 
Weir Hogg, bart. 

At Hagworthingham, Lincolnshire, Arthur 
Reginald St. C. Radcliffe, third son of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, of Rudding-park, bart., to Georgiana, 
third dau. of the Rev. F. Pickford,, Rector of 
Hagworthingham. 

Sept. 14. At Wimbleton, Henry Trelawny, 
eldest son of Henry Mitford Boodle, esq., of 
Davies-st., Berkeley-sq., and Leinster-gardens, 
to Emily Jane, eldest dau. of Alfred Giles, esq., 
of the Oaks, Wimbledon-park. 

Sept. 15. At Christ Church, Paddington, Chas, 
Wethered Willett, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barris- 
ter-at-law, and late Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge, to Thomasina Georgiana, third dau. 
of the late Thomas Harrison, esq., one of H.M.’s 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

Sept. 18. At Trent Vale, Staffordshire, Thomas 
C. Brown-Westhead, of Highfield-house, Burla- 
stone, youngest son of J. P. Brown-Westhead, 
esq-, M.P., of Lea-castle, Worcestershire, to 
Marian, fourth dau. of Geo. Fourdrinier, esq., of 
the Villas, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Lord Eustace 
Gascoyne Cecil, Coldstream Guards, third son of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, to Lady Gertrude 
Louisa Scott, fourth dau. of the late and sister of 
the present Earl of Eldon. 

At Sidmouth, Charles Henry, son of the late 
Rey. T. Horatio Walker, Vicar of Bickleigh, 
Devon, to Emily Jane, dau. of the late Major- 
General Slessor. 

Sept. 19. At Edmondsham, Wm. Inglis, esq., 
Lieut.-Col. 57th Regt., eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Inglis, K.C.B., Col. of the 
57th Regt., to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Hector B. Monro, esq., of Edmondsham, Dorset, 
and Ewell-castle, Surrey. 

At Denton, George Troyte Bullock, esq., only 
son of George Bullock, esq., of North Coker- 
house, Somersetshire, to Alice, third dau. of Sir 
G. Earle Welby, bart., of Denton-hall, Lincolnsh. 

Sept. 20. At Reigate, Ellen Sarah, second dau. 
of Stephen Dendy, esq., of Sandfels, Reigate, to 
Daniel, second son of John Watney, esq., of 
Clapham-park. 

At Bitton, near Bath, W. H. R. Godfrey, esq., 
Lieut. and Adjutant H.M.’s 35th Regt., Madras 
Army, youngest son of the Rev. D. R. Godfrey, 
D.D., of Bath, to Marianne, youngest dau. of F. 
B. Mantle, esq., of Westover-house, Bitton. 
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order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 
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H.R.H. tHe Granp DvKE oF MECK- 
LENBURG-STRELITZ. 


Sept. 6. At Mecklenburg, aged 81, 
George Frederick Charles Joseph, Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, father of 
the Hereditary Grand Duke Frderick Wil- 
liam, who married the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge. 

His Highness’s indisposition caused 
the Hereditary Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess, who have been recently in Eng- 
land with their son, Prince Adolphus Fer- 
dinand, to return home sooner than they 
had intended, but it was thought after 
their arrival that the Grand Duke was 
getting better. His Highness was born 
Aug. 12, 1779, and married, Aug. 12, 
1817, Marie, daughter of the late Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, a most amiable 
lady, who survives him. He had succeeded 
to the Grand Duchy the previous year. 

The Berlin correspondent of one of our 
daily papers has given some interesting 
particulars relating to the deceased :— 


“The late Grand Duke was educated at 
Darmstadt, during the stormy times of 
the French Revolution ; and the emigrants 
from the French capital who visited the 
little German court, carried there such 
accounts of the terrible doings of the red 
republicans as influenced the mind of the 
young ‘ Hereditary Grand Duke,’ and 
caused him always to entertain a dis- 
like of the French principles and ‘ideas’ 
of the period. He went to Italy in 1802 ; 
returned to Germany in 1804; and set- 
tled down quietly at Darmstadt, taking 
no prominent part in public affairs, but 
working quietly for the liberation of his 
country from the thraldom in which it 
was held by the first Napoleon. He at- 


tended the Congress of Vienna in 1814; 
there he was one of the most outspoken 
foes of France and the French; and, by 
contrast perhaps, he imbibed a great fond- 


ness for England, to which country he 
shortly after paid a visit. 

“ His marriage, in 1817, appears to have 
been a happy one; and, as a sovereign, 
‘Grand Duke George’ is said to have 
been ‘one of the wisest of the German 
rulers.’ When he succeeded his father, 
‘serfdom was still an institution of his 
country, but he at once abolished it; and. 
by establishing schools throughout the 
length and breadth of the little princi- 
pality, he soon raised it from one of the 
most neglected into one of the most 
flourishing provinces of Northern Ger- 
many.’ His manners very much resem- 
bled those of George III. of England. 
Eschewing military life, he devoted him- 
self to home and domestic pursuits. He 
probably fever wore a military uniform, 
but was generally seen in a plain black 
coat, which had, sometimes, a thread-bare 
appearance. He mixed little with his 
brother princes ; but he ‘ was seen trotting 
day after day, for more than half a cen- 
tury, the streets of his capital, now step- 
ping into the shop of a baker, and ex- 
amining the size and quality of the loaves ; 
and then again looking into a crowded 
school-house, to see if the teachers were 
doing their duty, and his little subjects 
getting on with their reading, writing, 
and arithmetic.’ The duchy is small; 
the number of inhabitants under 100,000. 
When the late Grand Duke came into its 
possession he found it in ‘ utter desolation, 
in ignorance, and serfdom ;’ and left it a 
flourishing little state, within whose con- 
fines not a single beggar is to be found, 
and where every man, woman, and child 
can read and write—and has something 
to eat. This is his best epitaph.” 


The Grand Duke leaves two sons and 
one daughter. The present Grand Duke, 
Ferdinand William, was born Oct. 17, 1819. 
He is a lieut.-general in the Prussian army, 
and married the Princess Augusta on the 
28th of June, 1843. His sister, the Duchess 
Caroline, was born Jan. 10, 1821, and 
married the Crown Prince (now King) 
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of Denmark in 1841: the marriage was 
not a happy one, and they separated in 
1846. His brother, the Duke George, born 
Jan. 11, 1824, is married to the Grand 
Duchess Catherine Michaelowna, daughter 
of the late Grand Duke Michael of Russia. 
He is a general in the service of Russia, 
and colonel-in-chief of the 23rd Horse 
Artillery. 





EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 

Aug. 22. At Thirlestane Castle, Ber- 
wickshire, aged 75, the Right Hon. James, 
Earl of Lauderdale. 

The deceased peer was son of the eighth 
earl, by the daughter and co-heir of Mr. 
Anthony Todd, secretary to the Post- 
Office; he was born in Wimpole-street in 
1784, and succeeded to the earldom on 
the death of his father in 1839. His 
lordship was heritable Standard-bearer of 
Scotland, and Marshal of the Royal house- 
hold there, Lord-Lieutenant of Berwick- 
shire, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of Had- 
dingtonshire. The first peer was Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, and the second 
earl was created Marquis of March and 
Duke of Lauderdale—honours which ex- 
pired with him. 





Tae CountTEss MANVERS. 


Sept.7. At Thoresby Park, aged 75, 
the Countess Manvers. 

Her ladyship was eldest daughter and 
child of Mr. Anthony Hardolph Eyre, of 
Grove, near Retford, by Francisca Alicia, 
third daughter of Mr. Richard Wilbraham 
Bootle, of Latham Hall, Lancashire, and 
sister to the late Lord Skelmersdale. The 
deceased Countess was born in London on 
the 11th October, 1784. Her ladyship 
was married by special license, at Grove 
Hall, on the 23rd August, 1804, to the 
Hon. Charles Herbert Pierrepont, eldest 
son of Viscount Newark, afterwards M.P. 
for the county of Nottingham, and the 
present Earl Manvers, who succeeded his 
father in the peerage as second earl on 
the 16th of June, 1816. The issue of this 
marriage was two sons and two daughters. 
Of the sons, the first was Charles Evelyn, 
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Viscount Newark, born 2nd September, 
1805, married 16th August, 1832, Emily, 
second daughter of Lord Hatherton, but 
died without issue at Torquay, Devonshire, 
23rd August, 1850. He represented the 
borough of East Retford in Parliament 
from 1831 to 1835. His lady soon after 
followed him to the grave. The second 
son, Sidney William Herbert, was born 
12th March, 1825, and succeeded as Vis- 
count Newark, on the demise of his elder 
brother. He married 15th June, 1852, 
Mademoiselle Georgiana Jane Elizabeth 
Fanny de Coigny, daughter of Augustin, 
Duc de Coigny, and has issue, and is at 
present M.P. for South Nottinghamshire. 
The eldest daughter, Lady Mary Frances, 
was born 16th March, 1819, and married 
21st August, 1845, Mr. Edward Christopher 
Egerton, M.P. The youngest daughter, 
Lady Annora Charlotte, was born the 
11th September, 1822, married 18th Au- 
gust, 1853, Mr. Charles Watkins Williams 
Wynn, M.P. 

The Countess bad been in a declining 
state of health for some time, but about a 
week prior to her death she was seized with 
an attack of spasms in the region of the 
chest. Up to within twenty-four hours 
of her decease she retained all her facul- 
ties nearly unimpaired, and at intervals, 
when free from pain, conversed cheerfully 
with the various members of her family. 
The deceased for many years kept up and 
supported a highly efficient school at the 
pretty village of Budby, on the confines of 
Thoresby Park, where a number of girls 
were clothed and educated. Her lady- 
ship also subscribed liberally to other 
schools in the neighbourhood, such as Ed- 
winstowe, Ollerton, &. Lady Manvers 
was possessed of an excellent disposition, 
and was greatly respected among the 
higher classes of society; but it was 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of her re- 
sidence, and among the poor and needy, 
that her works were best known. For 
several years discreet almsgiving occupied 
a considerable portion of her time; the 
wants and necessities of her poorer neigh- 
bours were unceasingly inquired into and 
cared for; and to most of the charitable 
institutions in the county she was either, 
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directly or indirectly, a liberal contributor. 
— Nottingham Journal. 





Srz Henny Grorce Warp, G.C.M.G. 

Aug. 2. At Madras, of cholera, Sir H. 
G. Ward, the Governor, newly appointed 
to succeed Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

The deceased was the only son of 
the late Mr. Robert Plumer Ward, of 
Gilston-park, Herts., by his first wife, the 
daughter of Mr. C. T. Mailing, of West 
Hemington, Durham. He entered the 
diplomatic service, and was at length ap- 
pointed Minister Plenipotentiary for ac- 
knowledging the Mexican republic ; after 
a time he returned to England, and was 
elected M.P. for St. Albans from 1832 to 
1837, and sat for Sheffield from 1837 to 
1849. He was a man of much activity 
and enterprise, was deeply concerned in 
railway undertakings, and with the object 
of forwarding his political views he esta- 
blished a newspaper, the “ Weekly Chro- 
nicle.” In 1846 he became Secretary to 
the Admiralty, a post that he retained 
until, in 1849, he was appointed Lord 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, 
and, in accordance with the usual practice, 
was made a Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George. He parted 
with his interest in the journal that he 
had established, and proceeded to the seat 
of his government; but soon after his 
arrival there a rebellion broke out in Ce- 
phalonia, which the new Governor re- 
pressed with a promptitude and decision 
that in Parliament and elsewhere was de- 
nounced as “butchery.” Sir Henry de- 
fended himself with spirit, and at least 
satisfied the government of Lord Palmer- 
ston of his fitness to rule discontented de- 
pendencies. In 1855 he was removed to 
Ceylon, where he remained until the sum- 
mer of the present year, when he was ap- 
pointed to Madras, to repress the troubles 
that were expected to arise from Sir Chas. 
Trevelyan’s protest against the new sys- 
tem of Indian finance; he died, however, 
within a few days of his arrival. 





Tus Rigut Hon. James Wison. 


Aug. 11. At Calcutta, of cholera, aged 
55, the Right Hon. James Wilson, Finan- 
12 


cial Member of the Indian Council in 
Calcutta. 

The right hon. gentleman is described 
in “Dodd” as “the son of the late Wil- 
liam Wilson, esq., of Hawick-house, Rox- 
burghshire, and brother to Walter Wil- 
son, Esq., of Oxehand-house, in the same 
county.” He was born in 1805, and hav- 
ing received a common English education, 
he entered into business as a hatter, at 
first in the country and subsequently in 
London, but he failed in each place. He 
then, with more success, devoted himself 
to literature, chiefly of the politico-eco- 
nomical class, his principal works being 
a volume on “ The Influences of the Corn 
Laws,” which appeared in 1839; an- 
other on the “ Fluctuations of Currency, 
Commerce, and Manufactures,” in 1840; 
a third in 1841, entitled “The Revenue, 
or, What should the Chancellor do ?” and 
a fourth in 1847, called “ Capital, Cur- 
rency, and Banking.” In 1843 he esta- 
blished, under the patronage of the late 
Earl Fitzwilliam, the ‘“ Economist” news- 
paper. ‘The first number appeared on the 
2nd of Sept. of that year, and he was 
chief editor for several years; his connec- 
tion with it not ceasing till he went to 
India. In 1847 he was first returned to 
Parliament for Westbury, Wiltshire. In 
1848 he was appointed Secretary to the 
Board of Control, which office he held till 
March, 1852. When the Aberdeen Coa- 
lition Ministry came into power, he was 
appointed financial secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and held this office till March, 1856. 
When the second Coalition Ministry was 
formed, last year, he accepted the office 
of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
which he resigned to go to India as Finance 
Minister." His short career there will be 
only distinguished by the great alteration 
he effected in the financial arrangements 
of the country, and the introduction of the 
income-tax. 

Mr. Wilson married, in 1832, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Preston, Esq., of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





G. T. THompson, Esq. 
Aug. 9. Killed at Dover, by the burst- 
ing of a guv, George Thomas Thompson, 
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Esq., Lieut. in the Dover Volunteer Artil- 
lery Corps. 

George Thomas Thompson, born at 
Dover in 1808, established himself there 
in the legal profession in 1832, and suc- 
cessively received the appointments of 
Coroner to the Borough and Liberties, 
Registrar to the Commissioners of Dover 
Harbour, Clerk to the Turnpike Trustees, 
Clerk to the Commissioners of Income-tax, 
and Clerk to the County Magistrates. He 
enjoyed, in addition to these, an extensive 
and increasing private practice. He was 
a man of sound judgment and cool discri- 
mination, and was looked up to by the 
members of his profession for his skill and 
acumen. 

Whether in his professional or other 
pursuits, his high tone of gentlemanly 
feeling and urbanity of manner won for 
him the esteem and regard of all who 
knew him. 

His taste for the fine arts, for history 
and antiquarian pursuits, was developed 
at an early age. He took great interest 
in and was a constant contributor of speci- 
mens of natural history, as also of antiques, 
to the Dover Museum founded by his bro- 
ther, E. P. Thompson. The historical de- 
corations of the pavilion erected for the 
banquet to the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports in 1838 were mainly from 
his designs. He was one of the earliest 
promoters of the restoration of the Maison 
Dieu Hall, furnished the subjects for the 
western window, and had just completed 
those for the six side-windows, when the 
accident occurred which deprived him of 
his life. The whole of these subjects are 
historical, connected with Dover, and em- 
bracing a period between a.D. 1216 and 
1660. Mr. Thompson’s knowledge of and 
love for history and heraldry enabled him 
to group together events, which have been 
as carefully and finely treated by the 
artist *, and the windows will be a great 
ornament to the town. 

Mr. Thompson was a warm supporter 
of the Volunteer movement ; he organized 
a cadet corps for youths who at their leisure 
might learn the preliminary drill, and be 





* Edward, son of Ambrose Poynter, Architect, 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIX. 
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eventually drafted into any volunteercorps; 
and greatly assisted in forming the First 
Cinque Ports Artillery Corps, of which he 
was an officer; and it was in the discharge 
of his duty with that body that he lost his 
life while engaged at ball practice at the 
Archcliff Fort. 

His loss has been deeply felt by all 
classes: those in the higher circles admired 
his talent, research, and unostentatious 
abilities ; those among the poor respected 
him for his kindly and charitable as well 
as upright and manly character. 

He married, in 1840, the elder daughter 
of the late Thomas Pattle, Esq., who sur- 
vives him. 





M. DUMERIL. 


Aug. 14. At Paris, André Marie Con- 
stant Duméril. 

This celebrated naturalist was born at 
Amiens on the 1st of January, 1774. He 
obtained in 1793, after competition, the 
office of President of the Anatomical 
School, and in 1794 that of Prosec- 
teur to the Medical University in Paris. 
There it was that he commenced that 
friendship with George Cuvier which only 
ceased when the author of “The Animal 
Kingdom” was removed by death. In 
1799 Duméril was chosen to preside 
over the anatomical preparations of the 
faculty, a success the more honourable to 
him as the post was sought also by Du- 
puytren. Two years after—and again 
after competition also—he gained the 
chair of Anatomy in the same establish- 
ment. Dr. Henry Roger said of him 
that “Duméril gave quite a new deve- 
lopment to the study of anatomy; his 
was not any description of an individual 
anatomy, it was a tableau of the animal 
kingdom as a whole. In a word, his was 
the merit of having introduced compara- 
tive anatomy at a time when that science 
was quite a new thing.” Hence it was 
that, when Cuvier was looking out for one 
to succeed himself as teacher of Natural 
History at the Central School of the Pan- 
theon, his choice naturally fell upon the 
young anatomical prosectewr. 

M. Duméril was so absorbed in his 
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zoological and anatomical studies that he 
became a teacher in them before he gra- 
duated in medicine. It was not until 
1802 that he kept, as his exercise, a thesis 
upon the means of improving and extend- 
ing anatomical science. From 1803 to 
1825, at which time Duméril succeeded 
Lacepede as Professor of Erpetology and 
Ichthyology at the Museum of Natural 
History, he acted as that professor’s 
deputy. In 1822 he exchanged the chair 
of Anatomy at the university for that of 
Physiology, which he resigned in 1830, 
that he might take that of Internal Pa- 
thology. In 1816 he was invited to fill 
the place of Tenon in the section of Ana- 
tomy and Zoology in the Academy of 
Sciences. 

Upwards of half a century, dedicated 
by M. Duméril to lecturing and teaching, 
did not hinder him, however, from pro- 
ducing several essays, which were in- 
serted in the chief scientific reviews of the 
day, and many important works besides. 
The chief of these are the first two volumes 
of the “ Lessons of Comparative Anatomy 
of Cuvier,” all the myological portion of 
which may be considered as the proper 
work of Duméril; an “ Elementary Trea- 
tise of Natural History,” (Paris, 1803,) 
several editions of which have appeared 
since that date: then “Analytical Zo- 
ology, or the Natural Method of Classifying 
Animals,” (Paris, 1806, 8vo.); ‘“ General 
Considerations on the Class of Insects,” 
(Paris, 1823, 8vo.) ; “ General Erpetology, 
or Natural History of Reptiles,” nine 
volumes, with an atlas, (Paris, 1834 to 
1854,) in which latter work Bibron was 
associated with him; a “ Classification 
of Fishes,” published in the “Reports of 
the Academy of Sciences,” 1855: then 
* Analytical Entomology,” which in 1859 
formed the thirty-first volume of the 
Mémoires de V Académie. In this last 
work, which was the fruit of sixty years 
of study and observation, he has divided 
insects into their natural families, and ap- 
plied for the determination of their genera 
those principles of which he had laid the 
foundation in his “ Analytical Zoology.’ — 
Galignani. 
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Mr. Epwazrp Davip Evays. 

Aug. 15. Aged 42, Mr. Edward David 
Evans, the eminent printseller, of No. 403, 
Strand. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Evans, who was brought up a printer in 
the office of Messrs. Nichols and Son, 
then of Red Lion-passage, Fleet-street, in 
whose establishment he was afterwards 
a valued reader. But he early struck out 
for himself a more amusing and lucrative 
occupation, as a second-hand printseller, in 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
and soon accumulated an immense stock 
of prints, which he had the cleverness and 
industry to sort and arrange to meet the 
convenience of his numerous customers, so 
that at the time of his early death he was 
decidedly at the head of his peculiar busi- 
ness. To the regret of his friends, he died 
at the age of 46, Nov. 24, 1835, and he is 
noticed in our Magazine for that year, 
Part IL., p. 663. 

Fortunately, his affectionate wife, Mrs. 
Anne Evans, had been his industrious 
assistant in his business, which she car- 
ried on with much success, in conjunction 
with her two sons. In 1853 the business 
had so outgrown his original premises that 
it was removed to the Strand. 

The eldest son, whose death we now 
record, was from early advantages equal, 
if not superior, to his father in his know- 
ledge of the value and scarceness of prints. 
He has left few, if any, in the trade more 
conversant with them. His death will be 
regretted by a large circle of customers and 
friends, and will be a severe affliction to 
his widow and four children. The business 
will be carried on by his brother, Mr. 
Albert Evans, who was his partner in 
trade. 





*% Joszrn Locgn, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

Sept. 18. At Moffat, aged 54, Joseph 
Locke, Esq., M.P. for Honiton. 

The deceased was born in 1805, at At- 
tencliffe, near Sheffield, and was educated 
at the Barnsley Grammar-school, whence 
he was taken to be placed under George 
Stephenson at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
from him he learned the elements of his 
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profession. After five or six years, that 
is to say, in 1826, Geo. Stephenson became 
the chief engineer of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, which it was now de- 
termined to commence. Joseph Locke 
was engaged at once on the works of this 
line, and remained actively employed upon 
them until its opening on the 14th of 
September, 1830. During this interval 
his experiments as to the right motive 
power were an important contribution to 
the success of this great work, and in con- 
junction with the Stephensons he was in- 
strumental in determining the superior 
capabilities of the locomotive. In the 
controversy which ensued on this critical 
question Joseph Locke took a prominent 
part. In conjunction with Robt. Stephen- 
son he collected the results, which they 
stated in a joint pamphlet, and which may 
be said to have settled the practical ques- 
tion of their time. Henceforth it was 
allowed, to use the simile of their chief, 
that the rail and wheel were “ man and 
wife,” the wheel in question being the 
wheel of the locomotive. Rope traction 
was still used for a time in exceptional 
eases, and easy gradients were at first 
deemed indispensable for the moving en- 
gine. It was one of the boasts of Locke 
that he subsequently adopted lines of gra- 
dient fur more steep than had ever before 
been held suitable for its powers. After 
having joined in launching the locomotive, 
he imposed upon it its most arduous tasks. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
Manchester and Liverpool line, the project 
of a railway from its Warrington branch 
to Birmingham was revived, and this line 
was commenced in 1832 or 1833. George 
Stephenson was at first the engineer, but 
the line was eventually constructed by 
Locke, and opened on the 6th of July, 
1837, being then designated the Grand 
Junction. It included some heavy works, 
such as the Dutton and Vale Royal via- 
ducts, and was the occasion of some im- 


‘provements in the rails and their fixing 


by .the use of the heavy double-headed 
rail and wooden key. But another boast 
of its engineer was its marked commercial 
success, and the encouragement it afforded 
to the commencement of other railways by 
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its construction for a sum actually within 
the estimate, and at a cost only of from 
£14,000 to £15,000 a-mile. 

Capital was consequently invested largely 
in similar undertakings under Locke’s di- 
rections, who had thus obtained the rare 
reputation of being an economical engineer. 
The Lancaster and Preston line was thus 
commenced in 1837, and was opened in 
1840, in which latter year the Sheffield 
and Manchester line was also undertaken. 
Some time previous to the completion of 
the Grand Junction line a railway from 
London to Southampton had been also 
commenced. To this last Locke was even- 
tually named engineer, and his chief at- 
tention was given to its works after the 
completion of the Grand Junction. The 
first section of the line from Nine Elms to 
Woking was opened on May 21, 1838; 
and the whole main line was completed 
on May 11, 1840, since which period 
numerous branches have been added. Of 
the works on this South-Western line 
the Micheldever embankment, near Win- 
chester, may be named as-one of the 
principal; it is 90 ft. in height. Economy 
in construction continued still to be a 
characteristic of Locke’s works, and a dis- 
tinction which he strove zealously and 
effectually to retain. 

From Southampton it was natural that 
he should turn to France, where numer- 
ous projects were subsequently set on foot 
by him as engineer,—as, for example, the 
Paris and Rouen, and Rouen and Havre 
lines, which he completed; a line from 
Paris to Lyons, constructed under another 
engineer; and the Caen and Cherbourg 
line, which was opened in 1856. For the 
Paris and Rouen line he received, in 1845, 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
from King Louis Philippe. He also de- 
signed and superintended the line between 
Barcelona and Mattaro in Spain, and the 
Dutch Rhenish Railway, of which the 
final portion was completed in 1856. 
During the construction of the works on 
the continental lines Locke had joined 
with him as his coadjutor in professional 
practice Mr. John Edward Errington; 
and together they constructed the Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, the East Lancashire, 
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the Caledonian, the Scottish Central, the 
Scottish Midland, and the Aberdeen Rail- 
ways, and the Greenock Railway and 
Docks. Notwithstanding the heavy works 
on the Caledonian line, it was constructed, 
with the platforms and roadside stations, 
for less than £16,000 a mile. This eco- 
nomy of construction was attained by the 
adoption of steeper gradients, which Locke 
deliberately elected, and rather from cau- 
tion than audacity, sustaining the economy 
of his principle, subject to some qualifica- 
tions, in the face of many rivals. His 
early study of the locomotive engine led 
him to take great interest also in the 
engine works which were established at 
Crewe, and “the Crewe engine”’—con- 
structed on a system by which each of 
the several parts of an engine is made 
with mathematical accuracy, and repeated 
in duplicate so as to fit indifferently any 
engine—was the novel as well as success- 
ful result. 

The peculiar characteristic of Locke’s 
career was the firmness and decision with 
which, throughout all his projects, he 
avoided the construction of great and too 
costly works. His viaducts were of ordi- 
nary dimensions, though some of them 
were of admirable construction—such as 
those across the bold ravines of the north 
of England and Scotland. In every case 
they are exactly fitted to the places they 
occupy; and in the same manner his 
bridges over the Thames and the Seine are 
distinguished for their adaptation to their 
position, the lightness and simplicity of 
their construction, and the elegance of 
their design. 

An engineer with such qualifications, 
and so recommended to shareholders by 
his caution and judgment, united to his 
great talents, had naturally an eminent 
career before him. In common with the 
most fortunate of his profession, he enjoyed 
golden opportunities, and, in conjunction 
with Stephenson and Brunel more particu- 
larly, he may be said to have completed 
the Triumvirate of the engineering world. 
He was its President after Robert Ste- 
phenson’s death. He was also a Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and M.P. for Honi- 
ton, which he represented continuously 
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from 1847. He was a consistent Liberal, 
—independent, for he had so made him- 
self by his own exertions, as the architect 
of a large private fortune, honourably and 
fairly acquired by his talents and by his 
services to his generation. He died of that 
acute disease termed the Iliac Passion, 
a seizure by which is so difficult of treat- 
ment and so commonly fatal. On the 
preceding morning he first became aware 
that he was not in his ordinary health, 
although he had been recruiting himself 
at Moffat for the previous five weeks, as 
his custom was at this time of year, and 
enjoying the shooting in Annandale, which 
he had rented for the last eight or ten 
years. As if sensible of his peril, he at 
once sent for medical aid, and Dr. Munro 
of Moffat, with Dr. Hunter, speedily 
reached him, and rendered him all the 
professional service in their power; but 
their efforts to mitigate the pain or arrest 
the progress of the disease were only par- 
tially successful. The seizure took a rapid 
and fatal course, and a little after eight 
o’clock on the following day he died. 

It is, indeed, not a little remarkable 
that his death should follow so suddenly 
upon those of Stephenson and Brunel, to 
whose position it may be said he was the 
legitimate heir, as the remaining chief of 
the engineering world. Whatever diffi- 
culty there may be now in assigning pre- 
eminence to those who survive, the civil 
engineers bad agreed in according priority 
to Locke, who succeeded Robert Stephen- 
son as the President of their Institution. 
This position was unquestionably his due 
as the chief representative of the Stephen- 
son school, Locke having been the pupil 
of George Stephenson, the father, and 
first the coadjutor and afterwards the 
competitor of Robert Stephenson, the son. 
—The Times. 





Rev. D. Larne. 


A correspondent has communicated some 
further particulars respecting this much- 
esteemed clergyman, whose decease was 
briefly noticed by us in September last 
(p. 321) :-— 

“Mr. Laing, M.A., F.R.S., of Peter- 
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house, Cambridge, has left a name for 
general philanthropy, already much hon- 
oured, and worthy of earnest imitation. 
His first metropolitan employments were, 
Chaplain of the Middlesex Hospital, and 
Honorary Chaplain of the St. Ann’s So- 
ciety Schools, in both of which he evinced 
great conscientiousness and humanity. For 
the Hospital patients he composed, or com- 
piled, a series of special ‘Tracts,’ which 
have been highly commended by competent 
judges. Having accepted in 1847 a new 
parochial charge in St. Pancras, he ‘threw 
himself’ into a rather poor district, and 
commenced the erection of a spacious and 
really stately church—Trinity, Haverstock 
Hill—at his own risk. Great part of the 
cost, about £12,000, including schools, 
came from his own purse; and having 
made himself answerable for more, he was 
for some years embarrassed, having also 
resigned his stipend towards thedebt. In 
1857 Bishop Tait preferred him, purely 
from merit, to the rectory of St. Olave’s, 
Hart-street ; where, though his incumbency 
was but brief, he has left an enduring 
memory. 

“Mr. Laing by no means confined his 
efforts to do good to the boundaries of his 
parochial charges. The ‘Goyernesses’ Be- 
nevolent Association,’ lastingly useful to 
a highly meritorious class, owns him as 
its real founder; as does a ‘ Play-ground 
Society,’ though this last, from no default 
of his, has been a failure; and he was an 
active supporter of various Societies for 
widows and orphans. In one of the funeral 
sermons preached on the occasion of his 
decease, by the Rev. J. V. Povah, President 
of Sion College, it is stated that he has, 
at his own cost, rescued many ‘ unfortu- 
nate’ females, maintained them for a time, 
and procured them situations, and even 
marriages. And he is known, besides per- 
sonal charity, to have raised numerous 
subscriptions for reduced persons, includ- 
ing literary men, and probably artists. 

“The deceased was a good classical 
scholar, and has published sermons and a 
Biblical work. A favourite seal motto of 
his was a passage of Shakespeare,— 

‘There is a Providence which shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will ;’— 
akin to the French saying, ‘ L’homme pro- 
pose, mais Dieu dispose.” —-Mr. Laing has, 
indeed, left a ‘good name, better than 
precious ointment,’ and, it may be hoped, 
has ‘ entered into his rest.’ ” 
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Aug.11. At Havering, aged 60, the Rev. John 
H, Bell, Rector of Kirkley. 


Aug. 21. At Ludgate-lodge, Ratho, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 26, the Rev. Wm. J. Rees, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, eldest 
son of Thomas Rees, esq., Liverpool. 

At Escrick, near York, aged 70, the Rev. 
Frederick Peel, Prebend of Lincoln Cathedral, 
and formerly Rector of Willingham, and son of 
the late Lawrence Peel, esq., of Ardwick. 

Aug. 22. At Neweastle-upon-Tyne, aged 57, 
the Rev. David Cunningham Browning, M.A., 
Chaplain of the Newcastle Borough Gaol. 

Aug. 23. At Morton-upon-Swale, very sud- 
denly, aged 58, the Rev. Wm. Cross. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Joseph Dale, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolney. 

Aug. 25. At Clapham-common, aged 78, the 
Rev. Henry Worsley, LL.D., Rector of Hayes, 
Middlesex. 

Aug. 26. At the Vicarage, aged 55, the Rev. 
Lewis Purbrick, M.A., Vicat of Chippenham, 
Wilts. 

Aug. 27. At Harberton, Devon, (by his own 
hand,) the Worshipful George Martin, M.A., 
Chancellor of the diocese of Exeter, Canon of 
Exeter, and Vicar of Harberton, Devon. For 
some weeks the rev. gentleman’s friends had ob- 
served peculiarities in his conduct, which caused 
them much uneasiness, His accustomed self- 
possession and remarkable strength of mind had 
given way to extreme nervousness and ground- 
less apprebensions, which excited and depressed 
him by turns. During the last week of his life, 
particularly, certain circumstances connected 
with a then pending suit in Chancery, affecting 
the charities of the village of Harberton; a dis- 
pute in the parish itself, with regard to a propo- 
sition for re-seating the church; and a business 
transaction, having reference to the repair of 
Rockford-house, which he had presented to the 
new incumbent of Harberton Ford Church, preyed 
upon his mind. So strange was his bebaviour, 
and so evident the aberration of the rev. gentle- 
man’s intellect, that the attention of the family 
medical man, Mr. Owen, of Totnes, was directed 
to the circumstances by a friend. On Sunday 
morning the Chancellor preached in the parish 
church, and in the afternoon he read prayers, the 
Rev. Mr. Greenhill, the curate, preaching tiie 
sermon. During the day he also baptized a 
child. His manner in the pulpit in the morning, 
and in the desk in the afternoon, attracted the 
attention of the congregation. His eye was seen 
to wander fitfully about the building, and his 
hands were constantly twitching, evincing a con- 
dition of strong nervous excitement. From the 
close of the afternoon’s service until a late hour 
in the evening, Mrs. Martin and Mr. T. C. Kel- 
lock, of Totnes, who was his legal friend, were 
with him; and he then expressed his fear that 
his pecuniary affairs were going wrong, and his 
determination to reduce his household expendi- 
ture. Forthese apprehensions there was not the 
least foundation. He would not, however, allow 
himself to be convinced of this, nor of the ground- 
lessness of other fears which troubled his mind, 
During the night he slept uneasily, and on Mon- 
day morning complained of a spasmodic pain 
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through bis heart. His conduct whilst dressing 
greatly alarmed Mrs. Martin, who remained as 
near him as he would allow. But, notwithstand- 
ing every precaution, the unfortunate gentleman 
seized an opportunity when Mrs. Martin was in 
another part of the room, and cut his throat in 
two places. He lingered about an hour, but, 
though promptly attended, no medical aid could 
save his life. 

In London, aged 62, the Rev. James Thomas 
Round, B.D., Prebend of St. Paul’s, and Rector 
of All Saints’, Colchester, and late Dean Rural of 
Colchester. 

At the Rectory, the Rev. John Benson, M.A., 
Rector of Norton-under-Hambdon, Somerset. 

Aug. 28. Aged 27, the Rev. Wm. Walker, 
M.A., Vicar of Croft, Lincolnshire. 

Aug. 30. The Ven. Richard Panton, D.D., 
Archdeacon of Surrey, Jamaica. 

Aug. 31. Killed by a fall through a crevice of 
the Windacher Glacier, in the Otzchal, Tyrol, 
aged 39, the Rev. William Grey Watson, M.A., 
Resident Chaplain tothe Hon. Society of Benchers, 
Gray’s Inn, and grandson to Richard Lord Bp. 
of Llandaff. 

Sept. 1. At Mount-pl., aged 34, the Rev. John 
Morrison Snody, M.A., Chaplain of the London 
Hospital. 

At Vineyards, Bath, aged 68, the Rev. John 
Peregrine Lascelles Fenwick, M.A. 

Sept. 2. Suddenly, aged 31, the Rev. Robert 
Alexander Hamilton, Incumbent of Ballisodare. 
He was of a delicate constitution, but possessed a 
kindly and loving heart, and a manly, noble in- 
dependence. He was proceeding with the usual 
service in apparently good health, but whilst 
in prayer be was observed to falter the last few 
words he was heard to speak. Before his con- 
gregation had time to turn round he had fallen ; 
Dr. Adam Simpson, who was in the church, im- 
mediately went to his assistance, but he had 
broken a blood-vessel of the heart, and life was 
extinct.—Sligo Independent. 

Sept. 5. At the Rectory, Northleigh, Devon, 
the Rev. George Stokes, formerly Vicar of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Taunton. 

Sept. 6. At Christchurch-road, Streatham, 
aged 46, the Rev. Henry Sprigg, B.D., Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. 

Sept.10. At Passenham Rectory, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 64, the Rev. Reginald Rabett, 
M.A., of Bramfield-hall, Suffolk, and Rector of 
Passenham. 

Sept. 11. Aged 49, the Rev. Edward James, 
Vicar of Hindringham, Norfolk. 

Sept. 15. At West Felton Rectory, Salop, aged 
73, the Rev. Thomas Hunt, M.A., Rector of West 
Felton, and of Wentnor, Salop. 

Sept. 16. In Shandwick-pl., Edinburgh, aged 
63, the Rev. Thomas Henshaw Jones, M.A., 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

Sept. 17. At Bath, aged 84, the Rev. Henry 
Rice, Rector of Great Holland, Essex. 

Sept. 22. Aged 40, the Rev. Henry Nicholas 
Gwyn, third son of the late Richard Gwyn, 

~esq., of Stratton St. Michael, Long Stratton, 
Norfolk. 
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DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Mar. 20. Suddenly, at Melbourne, Australia, 
of congestion of the brain, while prosecuting a 
tour round the world, William Frederick Ward, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
The deceased was the eldest son of Wm. Ward, 
esq., of Chester, and grandson of William Ward, 
esq-, who for 46 years was Deputy Registrar of 
the diocese of Chester, and for 28 years was 
Secretary to the Bishop of the same diocese. The 
deceased was born Noy. 11, 1822; he entered the 
army as ensign in H.M.’s 56th Regt. in Aug., 
1843; received his commission as lieut. in the 
same Regt., Jan. 1845; was appointed capt. and 
adjutant of the Merionethshire Militia in 1852. 
In 1854 he received a commission as col. in the 
Ottoman Service. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple on April 
15, 1856. 

May17. On board the ship ‘‘ Lady Clarendon,” 
on her passage from India, Mabel, and on the 
14th of June, Maud, the only daughters of Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Maycock, 53rd Regt. 

June 1. At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 48, 
Ellen, widow of Capt. Horace C. Beevor, of the 
13th Regt. Madras Army, and fifth dau. of the 
late Rev. Holt Okes, D.D., of Woodford, Essex. 

June6. At Canton, on board H.M.’s gunboat 
**Starling,”’ which vessel he had recovered from 
the enemy under a sharp fire at Peiho in June, 
1859, aged 31, Mr. Oscar Samson, second master. 

June 21. Drowned by falling overboard in a 
gale of wind, on his return home from Melbourne 
in the “ Yorkshire,”” Mackworth C. Shore, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Shore. 

June 22. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 26, Henry John Fox, late of Windsor, 
Berks, attorney-at-law, eldest son of Luther 
Owen Fox, M.D., of Broughton, Stockbridge, 
Hants. 

July 2. At Montevideo, aged 42, Commander 
Robert H. B. Rowley, youngest son of the late 
Admiral Sir Charles Rowley, bart., G.C.B. 

July 4. At Zout Kloof, Cape of Good Hope, on 
the journey to Colesberg, Louisa Margaret Quil- 
ham, wife of Henry Green, esq., Civil Commis- 
sioner of the district of Colesberg, and second 
dau. of Lieut. Aitchison, R.N. 

Aug. 1. At Ahmednuggur, aged 18, Ensign 
Frederick W. B. Portman, of H.M.’s 15th Regt. 
Bombay Native Infantry, son of Major Portman, 
of Dean’s-court, Wimborne. 

Aug. 3. At his residence, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
aged 73, Samuel Heginbottom, esq. He was 
churchwarden of the parish in 1839, when the 
last church-rate (being voluntary) was laid; in 
1849 he was appointed a borough magistrate, 
and he subsequently qualified as Justice of the 
Peace for the County Palatine of Chester. 

Aug. 5. At Shorne, Kent, aged 69, Mrs. Sarah 
Bradley, after forty years’ service in the family 
of R. W. Jennings, esq. 

Aug.6. At her residence, Tynemouth, aged 
80, Miss Isabella Carr, eldest surviving sister of 
the late.Thos. Carr, esq., solicitor, of Newcastle. 
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At Aldershott, suddenly, aged 57, Mr. Charles 


Seagrim, attorney, of Winchester. He was a 
man who enjoyed a good position in that sity for 
many years, and he was three times elected 
Mayor—in 1844, 1848, and 1851. He leaves a 
widow and four children, two sons and two 
daughters ; one son holding a commission in the 
army, and being at present in India. 

Aug. 10. In Paris, aged 87, M. de Palaiseau, 
the last representative of an ancient family of 
Burgundy, and one of the last survivors of the 
army of Condé. At the Restoration he b 
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Suddenly, of fatty degeneration of the heart, 
aged 48, Charles A. Hawkesworth, esq., surgeon, 
of Burton-on-Trent. 

At his residence, Bathford-house, Somerset- 
shire, aged 69, George Augustus Bannatyne, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Cork, suddenly, aged 43, Colonel 
Arthur John Reynell Pack, C.B., half-pay of the 
7th Fusileers, and Deputy-Quartermaster-Gen. 
of the South-Western district. The deceased 
was the eldest son of the late Major-Gen. Sir D. 
Pack, K.C.B. He was present at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and was severely wounded at the - 





Commandant of the National Guard at Dijon, 
and was one of the departmental deputies at 
the coronation of Charles X.; at the Revolution 
of July, 1830, he retired into private life, never 
taking any appointment afterwards. 

Aug. 12. At Hanwell, at his son-in-law’s, 
aged 77, Lieut.-Col. John Field Oldham. 

At Gadlys-house, Llandudno, Mary Knight, 
wife of Owen Owen, esq., of Gadlys, Anglesea. 

Aug. 13. At Alma-pl., near Plymouth, aged 
43, Commander Edward P. Fuge, R.N. 

At Clifton-terr., Southsea, Stoddart Drysdale, 
esq., late of the E.I.C.S., and the Green, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

At Odsey, Cambs., aged 73, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Fordham, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Youghal, aged 105, Ellen M‘Grath, 
up to her last moments retaining all her faculties, 
and enjoying excellent health until a few days 
previous to her death. 

Aged 83, Margaret, relict of James Meek, 
esq., of Trafalgar-pl. West, Hackney-road. 

In Richmond-road, Dalston, aged 55, Mary, 
wife of P. Ashcroft, esq., Resident Engineer of 
the South-Eastern Railway. 

At Ashbourn, aged 71, Frances, widow of the 
late John Nicholson, esq., surgeon. 

At Palace-garden-villas, Kensington, aged 68, 
Henrietta Randolph, youngest and only sur- 
viving dau. of John, Lord Bishop of London. 

Aug. 15. At Combe Down, near Bath, aged 
83, Isabella Margaret, wife of R. D. Crawford, 
esq. 

By a fall down a precipice on the Col du Géant, 
aged 26, Frederick Vavasseur, esq., of Cardiff, 
youngest son of the late James Vavasseur, esq., 
of Newington-pl., Surrey. 

At her residence, in James’-st., aged 70, Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Anthony Peaeock, esq., 
of South Kyme. 

At Rhyl, Denbighshire, Sarah Ann, only dau. 
of the Rev. E. Williams, Rector of Pinxton, 
Derbyshire. 

At Braunston, near Rugby, (at the residence 
of his uncle, the Rev. John Jenkins,) aged 20, 
Robinson, eldest son of R. Elsdale, esq., surgeon, 
of Moulton, near Spalding, 

Aged 28, W. E. Bidler, esq., M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 16. At Birkby-lodge, Huddersfield, aged 
82, Joseph Armitage, esq., a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy Lieut. of the West Riding of the 
county of York, and a magistrate for Lancashire. 
He had been magistrate since April 10th, 1833, 
and a deputy-lieut. for nearly half a century. 


assault of the Redan, in command of the 7th 
Fusileers. Beside receiving the war medal, he 
was created a C.B., Knight of the Legion of 
Honour, and 5th class of the Medjidie. 

At Kilburne, Derbyshire, aged 74, Mary 
Joanna, relict of William Willis Bailey, esq., and 
dau. of Julius Cesar Ibbotson, landscape painter. 

At Broadclist, aged 83, Emanuel Boutcher, esq. 

At Gilling, Harriet, widow of Francis Chol- 
meley, esq., of Brandsby, Yorkshire. 

At Clarendon-cottage, Kingston, Portsea, aged 
82, James Dabbs, esq., father of G. H. Dabbs, 
Staff-Surgeon R.N., and Medical Officer Park- 
hurst Prison, Isle of Wight. 

At Falmouth, Captain Carlyon. 

Aug. 18. At Wansford, Northamptonshire, 
aged 46, Mr. Thomas Henry Peach, brother of 
Mr. C. W. Peach, Comptroller of H.M.’s Customs 
at Wick, N.B. 

Aug. 19. At Bradford, near Taunton, aged 72, 
John Easton, esq. 

At Woolstone-house, Somerset, aged 74, Mary 
Hounsom, widow of the Rev. Thomas Fox, of 
Temple Coombe. 

Caused by an accident while driving, aged 28, 
Clarence Henry, eldest son of George Frederick 
Davis, esq., of Clapham-rise, Surrey. 

At Heaton Norris, aged 71, Ellen, relict of 
Edward Hudson, esq., barrister-at-law, of the 
same place. 

At Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, aged 68, 
William Yearsley, esq., solicitor. 

Hannah Elizabeth, wife of George Hutton 
Riddell, esq., of Carlton-on-Trent. 

Aged 26, Emma Jane, dau. of Philip Watson, 
esq., of King’s Lynn. 

At Hebburn Colliery, aged 91, Catherine James. 
She has left 9 children, 85 grand-children, 105 
great grand-children, and two great great grand- 
children ; total 199. —Sunderland Herald. 

At Pontrieux, the Baron de la Susse, Vice- 
Admiral in the French Navy. 

Aug. 20. At Weston, near Bath, Joseph Henry 
Storie Jekyll, esq., of York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, the youngest son of the late Capt. Jekyll, 
R.N., of Roundhill-house, Wincanton. 

At Southwell, aged 84, Elizabeth Sutton, relict 
of William Wylde, esq. 

At Park-cottage, Dane-bank, Congleton, aged 
92, Miss Thornicroft, late of Old Moreton Hall. 

At Newmarket, of consumption, aged 50, Mr. 
Nathan Flatman. He was for many years recog- 
nised as a first-rate jockey, and was held in high 
esteem by Lord Chesterfield, Mr. Payne, and 
others. He rode the winners of many of the 








great races, among others, “Orlando” for the 
Derby in the “Running Rein’ year, and Lord 
Clifden’s ‘‘ Surplice’’ for the Doncaster St. Leger 
in 1848. He was severely kicked some months 
since, which no doubt accelerated his death. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 61, Mary Anna 
Goodchild, of Lymington, Hants, only surviving 
dau. of the late Thomas Goodchild, esq., of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At his residence, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, 
aged 37, Mr. Richard Flexmore, the well-known 
clown. Mr. Flexmore may be said to have com- 
menced life as a pantomimist, for at the early 
age of 11 years he made his first appearance at a 
small theatre which then existed at Chelsea, in a 
fantastic piece called “‘The Man in the Moon.” 
He danced very effectively a burlesque shadow 
dance. He subsequently became a pupil of Mr. 
Frampton, and shewed great aptitude for stage 
business in his own peculiar line. He was espe- 
cially celebrated for his close and natural imita- 
tion, 2 Ja Clown, of the leading Terpsichoreans 
of the day, such as Perrot, Carlotta Grisi, Tag- 
lioni, Cerito, &c., and in these imitations none 
laughed more heartily or enjoyed them more 
than the originals who happened to witness 
them. He married Mademoiselle Auriol, and 
both himself and his wife, who survives him, be- 
came great favourites with the public. His last 
appearance before the public was for a benefit at 
the Surrey Theatre, either in March or April.— 
Express. 

At Torquay, Sarah Anne, widow of A. Dabbs, 
esq., of Seckington, Warwickshire. 

At Crescent-cottage, Wrexham, aged 72, 
Eleanor, relict of John Thomas, esq., of Berg- 
hill, near Whittington, Salop, (formerly of the 
Board of Control,) and last surviving dau. of the 
late Mr. Thomas Hughes, of High-st., Wrexham. 

Aug. 21. At Wildon-grange, Ronaldkirk, 
aged 39, Mary, wife of John Helmer, esq. 

At Dorking, Surrey, Benjamin Draeger, esq., 
of Upper Chadwell-st., Pentonville. 

At Milverton, Somerset, aged 75, Charles Est- 
court Day, esq., Commander R.N. The deceased 
entered the Navy lst November, 1798. He saw 
much service during the war of 1803, and com- 
manded a gunboat at the defence of Cadiz, and in 
1812-13 was employed between Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, conveying despatches and freights 
of government money, and on other particular 
services. 

At the Baths of Lamalon, near Montpellier, 
General Pelletier Descarrieres. 

At Turin, aged 65, M. Majeroni, the Italian 
actor who played in Paris with Mme. Ristori. 
He was the son of a Colonel of Engineers who 
directed the construction of the fort of Malghera 
at Venice under the first Empire, and himself 
entered the French service and rose to the rank 
of Captain in the 4th Light Infantry, and was 
wounded at the battle of Dresden. After the 
peace he left the army and became actor, dramatic 
writer, and manager.— Galignani. 

Aug. 22. At Billbro’-hall, Yorkshire, George 
Champney, esq., M.D. 

Aged 57, M. Alexandre Gabriel Decamps, one 
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of the most celebrated painters of the modern 
school. He met with an untimely death at Fon- 
tainbleau. He had mounted his horse to bunt with 
the Emperor’s hounds, when the animal took 
fright, dashed his rider against the overhanging 
branch of a tree, (not against a stone wall, as 
has been incorrectly stated,) and killed him on 
the spot. M. Decamps, who had travelled much, 
and was a man of great originality of character, 
had produced several remarkable paintings, as 
“The Turkish Coffee-house,” ‘‘The Bazaar,” 
** The Halt of Arab Horsemen,” ‘* The Defeat of 
the Cimbri,” “‘ Turkish Children Leaving School,” 
** Joseph Sold by his Brothers,” ‘* Moses Saved 
from the Waters of the Nile,’’ and nine scenes of 
the life of Samson. Galignani contains an amu- 
sing story regarding Decamps, which may be true, 
though similar tales have been told of other par- 
ties :—‘* Decamps was very intimate with the 
Duke of Orleans, eldest son of Louis-Philippe, 
who like him met with his death through a 
restive horse. Long before the painter had ac- 
quired a European celebrity, the duke cultivated 
his friendship, and used to visit him in his hum- 
ble abode on the fifth or sixth story with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. One day, 
when his Royal Highness was going up to visit 
Decamps, as he passed the porter’s lodge, that 
functionary inquired whom he was going to see. 
On finding that he was going to Decamps’, the 
man asked him to have the kindness to carry up 
a coat which a tuilor had just left for the painter. 
The visitor consented, and great was the astonish- 
ment of Decamps when, on opening the door, he 
saw the prince enter with the coat on his arm, 
and heard him say, laughing heartily, ‘ There, 
Decamps, is a coat which your porter and tailor 
have sent you!’ The painter began to apologize, 
but the prince stopped him. ‘Do not mention 
it,’ said he. ‘You have a fine coat there; will 
you do me a pleasure?’ ‘Two, if I can, your 
Royal Highness.’ ‘ Well, let it be two. So put 
on the coat and come and dine with me.’” 

At her residence, Porchester-terr., Hyde-park, 
Miss Kemeys Tynte. 

At Plymouth, Betsey Furneaux, relict of Chas. 
Michelmore, esq., solicitor, Totnes. 

At Hove, Sussex, aged 62, John Webster, esq., 
late of Southgate, Middlesex. 

At the Vicarage, Milton Abbas, Dorset, aged 91, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, esq. 

At Truro, aged 81, John Ferris Benallack, esq., 
a senior member of the legal profession, for more 
than forty years an advocate at the quarter ses- 
sions and in the court of the Vice-Warden, and 
for nearly a quarter of a century the clerk to the 
magistrates for the borough. He was member of 
the Corporation of Truro under the old system, 
and had the unusual honour of filling the office 
of mayor during four successive years. 

At Boreham, Essex, aged 74, Maria, relict of 
Capt. Wm. Henry Haselfoot. 

At Coligny, aged 57, Adrien de la Tournelle, 
formerly president of the Royal Court at Dijon, 
and member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

While bathing in the Lake of Wallenstadt, M. 
Simon, of Breslau, who was one of the leaders in 
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the revolution of 1848; and who, after the disso- 
lution of the Frankfort parliament, took refuge 
in Switzerland. 

Aug. 23. At Smyrna, aged 23, Elfrida Mary, 
wife of Capt. James Atkinson, formerly of the 
72nd Highlanders, and dau. of the late R. B. 
Abbott, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 77, J. Simpson, esq., of Scar- 
borough, late of Farnville-lodge, Leeds. 

At Loches, Indre-et-Loire, Charlotte, second 
dau. of Dr. Morgan, late of Barnstaple. 

At her residence, Baildon-house, New Cross, 
Amelia Maria, wife of Henry Tomkies, esq., and 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Baildon, esq., R.N. 

At Balshaw Outwood, Handforth, Cheshire, 
aged 84, Nathan Pendlebury, esq., formerly of 
Redcliffe, Lancashire. 

At Pontefract, Yorkshire, Elizabeth Foss, third 
dau. of the late Richard Hepworth, esq., of Pon- 
tefract. 

At New York, aged 54, Jas. Sutton Elliott, esq., 
late Principal Military Storekeeper in Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Service, 

The Countess de Saint Marsault, wife of the 
Prefect of the Seine-et-Oise, in consequence of 
the injuries she sustained on the occasion of a 
fire at a ball at the Prefecture some months 
since, while endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames which had caught the dress of a lady, one 
of the guests. 

At Dieppe, aged 62, the Marquis Quiqueran- 
Beaujeu, formerly a captain of cavalry. 

Aug. 24. At West Malling, aged 46, Harriet, 
dau. of the late Wm. Flower, esq., of East 
Woodhay, and Basingstoke, Hants. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 59, Joseph Cade, esq., 
late British Consul at Panama, South America. 

At Copford Rectory, Essex, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. Kennett C. Bayley, and dau. of the late 
Jas. Drake Brockman, esq., of Beachborough, 
Kent. 

At his residence, Finchley New-road, Hamp- 
stead, aged 75, Thomas Burn Hopgood, esq. 

At Swainston, Isle of Wight, aged 39, Jane, the 
wife of Major Sir John Simeon, bart., and only 
dau. of the late Sir Frederick Baker, bart. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, aged 69, George 
Corser, esq. 

Aged 30, Frances Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Taylor, esq., of the Abbey Fore- 
gate, Shrewsbury. 

Aug. 25. At the London and County Bank, 
Gravesend, aged 37, T. E. Pittock, esq., Manager. 

At Warwick, aged 72, Lucy, widow of the Rev. 
John Farr, of that place, and second dau. of the 
late Mr. Belcher, of Manchester. 

At Weston Colville, Cambs., aged 93, John Hall, 
esq., who for a long period ministered in every 
way to the benefit of those around him, par- 
ticularly to the poor on his estates. He was 
interred in the family vault of Weston Colville 
Church, and followed to his last resting-place by 
his sons, General and Major Hall, and other 
members of the family, as also by a considerable 
number of his tenantry. 

At Grundisburgh, Suffolk, aged 54, Edward 
Acton, esq., surgeon. He was a man of com- 
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prehensive attainments, conchologist, fossilist, 
antiquary, and numismatist, and these pur- 
suits he followed with a passionate ardour. No 
one was better acquainted with the various and 
minute shells which abound inthe Suffolk crag, 
or in the fossils underlying it, than Mr. Acton: 
no one collected antiquities with greater ardour. 
The Celtic implements of warfare, Roman and 
British urns, articles illustrating manners and 
customs of that early period, mediswval works of 
art, manuscripts in vellum, black-lettered bokes, 
engravings, &c., were collected with eager avidity. 
In the knowledge of coins illustrating Roman and 
British history, Mr. Acton was perhaps surpassed 
by none, and at one period of his life he was in 
possession of a very valuable collection. But as 
the thirst for collecting was insatiable, the power 
of retention often failed. Mr. Acton from time 
to time disposed of many of his choicest things, 
and the British Museum is now the depository of 
many relics precious in the eye of the antiquary, 
which that gentleman probably saved from de- 
struction. But there was always a large and 
valued store in Mr. Acton’s cabinets, and his last 
days were spent in making a catalogue raisonnée, 
illustrated by photographic drawings, of a collec- 
tion of Roman antiquities from the ancient Camu- 
lodunum (Colchester), a collection, perhaps, un- 
exampled in the kingdom. 

In London, Catherine Adelaide, widow of the 
Rev. W. B. Faulkner, M.A., of Hampstead, 

At Warwick, aged 72, Lucy, widow of the Rev. 
John Farr, of Warwick, and second dau. of the 
late Mr. Belcher, of Manchester. 

Aug. 26. In Moore-st., Upper Chelsea, Mar- 
garet Bainbridge, second dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Hoare, Vicar of Framfield, Sussex. 

At Great Malvern, suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, aged 61, Emma, wife of Philip Cazenove, 
esq., of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

At Hastings, aged 66, Elizabeth, widow of 
Capt. Frederick Phillips, and dau. of the late 
Jonathan George Micklethwait, esq. 

Edith Pascoe, sixth dau. of Wm. Danby, esq., 
of Park-house, Mount Radford. 

At Woburn-pl., Russell-sq., (the residence of 
her son-in-law, Geo. Lewis Cooper, esq.,) Eliza- 
beth, widow of Ric!:ard Estcourt Cresswell, esq., 
of Pinkney-park, Wilts, and of Bibury-court, 
Gloucestershire, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
C. Coxwell, of Ablington-house, in the same 
county. 

In Harley-street, aged 73, J. R. Elmore, esq., 
M.D., fifty-four years member of the R.C.8.L. 

At Hampton-court Palace, Mrs. Catesby Paget. 

Aug. 27. At Southampton, aged 21, William, 
eldest son of William Entwisle, of Rusholme- 
house, Manchester, and Cornet in H.M.’s 2nd 
Life Guards. 

At the Parsonage, Bishop Auckland, aged 31, 
Catherine Talbot, wife of the Rev. Geo. Edward 
Green, and dau. of Thomas Peacock, esq., of 
that place. 

At Beaufort-castle, aged 83, Mrs. Fraser, of 
Strichen, relict of Capt. Fraser, of Strichen, and 
mother of the Right Hon. Lord Lovat. 

Aged 78, John Henry Cattley, esq., of York. 
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At Folkestone, aged 64, Lucy, wife of Com- 
mander Shillingford, R.N. 

At Clifton-ter., Margate, aged 19, Sophy, dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. James Oliphant, of Wim- 
bledon. . 

At Dane-house, Margate, Kent, aged 80, Sarah, 
wife of William Barker, esq. 

Aged 70, at Croydon, Felicité, widow of C.M. 
Sola, esq. 

Aged 20, John, only son of Thomas Bingham, 
esq., Duffield-rd., Lerby. 

In Henrietta-st., Bath, aged 70, Robert Craw- 
ford, esq., late of Chelsfield-court-lodge, Kent. 

At Hampstead Marshall, Newbury, aged 78, 
the Right Hon. Louisa, Dowager Countess of 
Craven. The late countess was well known 
upon the London boards some half century ago 
as one of the most popular favourites of the day, 
under her maiden name as Miss Louisa Brunton. 
Lady Craven was the dau. of a gentleman long 
connected with the theatre at Norwich, and by 
the late Earl of Craven, to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1807, she had three sons and one dau., of 
whom the present Earl of Craven and his young- 
est brother are the only survivors. 

At Canford, Wimborne, aged 77, William 
Hurd, esq. 

At his residence, Bathwick-house, Major Thos, 
Moore, late of the Royal Marines. Major Moore 
served in H.M.S. “ Amphion” from May, 1803, 
to July, 1811, and was senior officer of Royal 
Marines in the action off Lissa, March 13, 1810. 
He was twice severely wounded, and twice re- 
warded from the Patriotic Fund. He had been 
in upwards of thirty successful contests with the 
enemy, frequently officially mentioned for his 
gallantry, and had received the war-medal with 
three clasps. 

At Belmont, near Bristol, William Lloyd, third 
surviving son of the late Geo. Henry Gibbs, esq., 
of Bedford-sq., London. 

In Paris, .M. Lecouturier, who edited the 
scientific department of the Moniteur. 

In Paris, M. Leroy d’Etiolles, a distinguished 
member of the Academy of Medicine, and for- 
merly staff- surgeon of the National Guard. 

Aug. 28. At Great Malvern, aged 63, Mary, 
widow of Frederick Webb, esq., of Westwick, co. 
Durham. 

At Roselle, Tunbridge Wells, Frances Marga- 
retta, relict of Thomas Read Kemp, esq., of 
Kemp-town, Brighton, and sister of the late Sir 
Charles Shakerley, bart., of Somerford-park, 
Cheshire. 

At his residence in Edward-st., Bath, aged 
67, John Jones, esq., for many years Capt. in the 
Ist Somerset Militia. 

At her residence, Colton-house, Staffordshire, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Hill, esq., Attorney- 
General of the Chester Circuit, and grandson of 
the late Sir Rowland Hill, bart., of Hawkestone, 
Salop. 

At her residence, North-pl., Cheltenham, aged 
80, Mrs. Younghusband, relict of Major Robert 
Younghusband of the 53rd Regt. 

Aug. 29. At Bower-house, Dunbar, General 
Carfrae, H.E.1.C.s. 


At Cupola-house, Heworth-green, York, aged 
78, Thomas Fishburn Hall, esq. 

At his residence, Atlingworth-st., Brighton, 
aged 66, Daniel Gosset, M.D., formerly of 
Leicester, and of Victoria-sq., Reading, Berks. 

At Homerton, Middlesex, aged 53, William 
Row, esq., surgeon, late of Beckley. 

At the Priory, Mendham, Suffolk, Rosamond 
Mary, wife of Capt. W. J. Wood, and eldest dau. 
of the late Sir Alexander Dixie, bart., of Bos- 
worth-park, Leicestershire. 

At Holyhead, aged 56, Capt. John Roberts, 
Assistant Harbour-master. 

At his residence, Netherbury, Dorset, aged 59, 
Nathaniel Saunders, esq., for many years water- 
bailiff to the Corporation of the City of London. 

At Pensarn, near Abergele, North Wales, 
aged 59, Penelope, wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Custance, Rector of Colwell, Herefordshire. 

Aug. 30. At his residence, Lancelot-cottage, 
Malton-road, William Singleton, esq., solicitor, 
of York. 

Aged 61, Elizabeth, widow of Frederick Yates, 
formerly of the Adelphi Theatre. She was the 
dau. of Mr. John Brunton, manager of the Nor- 
wich circuit, and niece of the Dowager Countess 
of Craven; was born on the 2lst of January, 
1799, and, after performing in the provinces, 
made her first appearance in London at Covent- 
garden, in September, 1817, as Letitia Hardy in 
the “‘ Belle’s Stratagem.” She continued at this 
theatre, playing the chief high comedy charac- 
ters, till the year 1824, when she married Mr. 
Fred. Yates, with whose triumphs as manager of 
the Adelphi she was intimately associated. She 
remained at the Adelphi for some time after the 
death of her husband in 1842, and afterwards 
played for a single season at the Lyceum. About 
eleven years ago she retired from the profession, 
of which she was a most distinguished ornament. 

At Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 70, Lieut.- 
Gen. Horatio George Broke, Col. of H.M.’s 88th 
Regt. The deceased officer had seen much ser- 
vice, having accompanied the 52nd Regt. on the 
expedition to Copenhagen in 1807, and in the 
following year on that to Portugal, and being 
present at the battle of Vimiera, the advance 
into Spain, and retreat under Sir John Moore. In 
1809 he served in the Walcheren expedition. In 
1811 he joined the Light Division on the retreat 
of Massena from the lines of Lisbon, and served 
in Spain till the end of the war. In 1812 he 
joined Sir Henry Clinton as aide-de-camp at the 
siege of Burgos, and was severely wounded, 
being shot through the lungs while serving with 
him at the battle of Orthes. He also served with 
the Army of Occupation in France from 1815 
to 1818 as aide-de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, 
and received the; war-medal with four clasps for 
his services at Vimiera, Salamanca, Nive, and 
Orthes. 

At Tredugnoc Rectory, Monmouthshire, of 
scarlet fever, aged 36, Eleanor Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. John Philip Gell, and only child of the 
late Sir John Franklin, K.H. 

Lieut. F. G. Smith, R.N., for 25 years chief 
officer of the Coastguard Station, Kimmeridge. 
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In Rutland -street, Edinburgh, Lieut. - Col. 
Humphrey Hay, late of the Bengal Cavalry, 
third and sole surviving son of the late Robert 
Hay, esq., of Spott, East Lothian. 

At Canterbury, aged 76, Ann Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Chapman, Vicar of St. 
John’s, Margate. 

At Cherchell, Algeria, M. de Launay, civil 
commissioner in that settlement. 

At the chateau of Vendeuvre, Aube, M. Réné 
Bourlon, member of the General Council of the 
Aube, son of the late Receiver-General of Vitry, 
and brother to M. Bourlon de Sarty, who, previ- 
ous to 1848, was Prefect of the Marne. M. Bour- 
lon, who was lieutenant de louveterie (master of 
the wolf-hounds) for the arrondissement of Bar- 
sur-Aube, was engaged in” chasing wild boars, 
when a ball, in its recoil, broke his arm, passed 
through his shoulder, and lodged in his body, 
from the effects of which he died in a few days. 

On board the steamship ‘“‘ Ripon,” from effects 
of climate, aged 63, Maj.-Gen. Henry Frederick 
Lockyer, C.B., K.H., &c., late Commander-in- 
Chief of the Forces in Ceylon, and Acting Lieut.- 
Governor. 

Aug. 31. At his residence, Totnes, at a very 
advanced age, James Luscombe, esq. 

At Pickering, aged 89, Thomas Nicholson, esq., 
a magistrate for the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and formerly colonel of militia. 

On board the “‘ Ripon,” on the evening before 
the arrival at Southampton, suddenly, of disease 
of the heart, aged 41, Edward Frederick Kelaart, 
esq., M.D., Staff-surgeon, Isle of Ceylon. 

At Joiners’-hall, London, aged 86, Thomas 
Gandell, esq. 

At Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, aged 68, 
Mr. William Read. 

Lately. In Egypt, M. d’Anastasiani, head of a 
large banking establishment, who has been long 
known for his extensive charities. He has died 
very wealthy. The director of the political de- 
partment of the French ministry for foreign 
affairs at Constantinople, M. Benedetti, is his 
son-in-law. 

At Rome, aged 70, Commander Joseph de Fal- 
ris, director of the Museum there, and a dis- 
tinguished sculptor. 

Sept. 1. At Wrottesley, aged 28, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edward Goodlake, only surviving dau. of 
Lord Wrottesley. 

At Ellesborough Rectory, Bucks, Richard Hey, 
esq., of York, consulting surgeon tv the York 
County Hospital. 

At the Governesses’ Asylum, Grafton-place, 
Kentish-town, aged 72, Miss Louisa Graham 
Laurie. 

John Blair, esq., procurator - fiscal, Irvine, 
and another gentleman, were drowned in the 
sea, off Irvine. A party of five, composed of 
Mr. Blair, a lad, a relative of his, and three 
others, went out in a boat intending to sail 
as far as Troon. After passing Irvine bar, the 
boat capsized, and all were thrown into the 
sea. Mr. Blair, who was a good swimmer, en- 
deavoured to save himself and the young lad, 
but before assistance came to them he had sunk. 
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The lad was saved, but Mr. Blair and another of 
the party were lost. The body of Mr. Blair was 
soon after recovered, but all efforts to restore 
animation were fruitless. 

At Southampton, aged 49, Emma Donna, 
widow of the Rev. J. O. Shadwell, Rector of All 
Saints, Southampton. 

At Ahmednuggur, aged 18, Ensign Frederick 
W. B. Portman, of H.M. 15th Regt. Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry, youngest son of Major Portman, of 
Deane’s-court, Wimborne. 

At Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, aged 76, Mr. 
John Twigg, farmer, late of Wrawby, in the same 
county. 

Near the Pas d’Agneau, on the mountains of 
Savoy, Antonio Tonini, a young Piedmontese 
engineer. He had been employed in measuring 
the boundary line of the communes of Goglione, 
Bramans, and Exilles, which runs along the 
glaciers on the mountains between Savoy and 
Italy.. Having accomplished his task, with the 
aid of three guides, the party began to descend, 
and had reached the Pas d’Agneau, where 
they deliberated as to the choice between two 
routes, one short and dangerous, the other cir- 
cuitous, but safe. The unfortunate engineer de- 
termined to take the shorter route, but the 
guides took the other. The latter, not finding 
their employer at the appointed rendezvous, sus- 
pected some accident had happened, and, on 
going back, discovered that M. Tonini had 
slipped through the snow into a crevice in the 
glacier, scarcely three feet wide and some sixty 
feet deep. He called to them to draw him up, 
but three hours elapsed before ropes could be 
procured, and the young man bad then sunk 
under the effects of the cold and the injuries re- 
ceived in the fall. His body was found the next 
day in the torrent which issues from the glacier, 
and was interred at Susa. 

Sept. 2. Suddenly, at Greenwich Hospital, 
Commander Edward Garrett. He was wounded 
when lieutenant of the ‘‘ Mars” at Trafalgar, 
and was in the same ship at the capture of the 
frigate ‘‘ Rhin” and four others. He was at the 
taking of Copenhagen in 1807, and senior lieut. 
of the “ Onyx” at the capture of the Dutch brig- 
of-war ‘‘ Manly” in 1809. He was appointed a 
commander in Greenwich Hospital April 1844. 

At his residence, Nevill-pk., Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 71, John Battenshaw, esq. 

Aged 14, Fanny, dau. of the Rev. G. Rainier, 
Vicar of Ninfield. 

At York, suddenly, aged 66, Richard Bramley, 
esq., formerly of Leeds. 

At Southwell, ‘aged 60, Catherine, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Wm. Wylde, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Harriet, widow of 
Chas. Barker, esq., of Upper Lansdowne-terrace, 
Notting-hill. 

At Biarritz, Miss Richardson, of Richhill, co. 
Armagh. This lady had passed the summer at 
Biarritz, and, according to her usual custom, 
was walking on the evening of August 23 in 
company with her sister, Mrs. Bacon. While 
passing a cliff the deceased lady’s parasol fell 
from her hand, and on attempting to recover it 
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she missed her footing, and rolled down a preci- 
pice of some 200 feet; she lingered in much pain 
until the 2nd of Sept. 

At Berwick St. John, Wilts, aged 77, Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Downes, Rector of that 
parish, and eldest dau. of the late Thos. Grove, 
esq., of Ferne. 

At Cheltenham, William Shepherd, esq., of 
Clifton, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
member of the Inner Temple. 

Sept. 3. At Durham, aged 32, Henry, eldest 
son of Henry Smales, esq., of York. 

At Lamorbey, Kent, in her 3rd year, Susan 
Emily, only dau. of Mr. Charles Henry and 
Lady Louisa Mills, and niece of the Earl of 
Harewood. 

At her residence, Regency-sq., Brighton, aged 
82, Louisa, widow of Thos. Holt White, esq., of 
Chase-lodge, Enfield, and dau. of the late John 
Rashleigh, esq., of Penquite, Cornwall. 

At Kensington-pl., aged 90, Sam. Scott, esq. 

Sept. 4. At Scarcroft-grange, aged 50, John 
Arthur Ikin, esq., town-clerk of Leeds. 

At Chellaston, aged 74, George Wootton, esq. 

At Osterley-pk., the Countess of Jersey’s seat, 
near Hanwell, Lady Adela Ibbetson, youngest 
dau. of the Dowager Countess of Jersey, and 
sister of the late Princess Nicholas Esterhazy 
and of Lady Clementina Villiers. She was born 
March 25, 1828, and married in November, 1845, 
Capt. Charles Parke Ibbetson, then of the 11th 
Hussars. 

At Mansfield Woodhouse, aged 72, Margaret, 
wife of Charles Neale, esq. 

At Uddens, Wimborne, Charlotte, wife of T. B. 
Evans, esq., of North Toddenham, and of Deane, 
Oxon, and second dau. of the late Sir John 
Simeon, bart. 

At Dersingham, aged 39, Jane Stort, youngest 
dau. of the late G. Chadwick, esq., of Dersing- 
ham. 

At Basford, Notts, aged 86, Mrs. Bailey, relict 
of Mr. Thomas Bailey, author of ‘‘ The Annals of 
Nottinghamshire,” and mother of Mr. Philip J. 
Bailey, author of “‘ Festus.” 

Sept. 5. At Cleve-house, near Exeter, aged 
84, Lady Riggs Miller, relict of Sir John Riggs 
Miller, bart., and eldest dau. of the late John 
Beauchamp, esq., of Bengreep, Cornwall. 

At Ealing, by railway accident, aged 36, Chas. 
Faweett, esq., of the Admiralty, Somerset-house, 
only son of Capt. Fawcett, R.N. 

At Charlton-house, near Cheltenham, Anne 
Theodosia, dau. of the late Thomas Causton, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

At Harrogate, aged 37, the Hon. James Lyon 
Browne. The deceased was the eldest son of 
Lord Kilmaine, and commenced his military 
career in 1842 as Second Lieut. of the 21st Foot, 
(Royal North British Fusiliers). On the war 
breaking out with Russia, Lieut.-Col. Browne 
accompanied his regiment to the Crimea, and 
‘was present at the whole of the engagements in 
which it took part, including the siege of Sebas- 
topol, for which he received the war-medal and 
clasps, and was decorated by the Sultan with the 
order of the Medjidie (5th class.) 


Aged 47, George Carew-Gibson, esq., of Brad- 
ston Brook, Surrey, and Sandgate-lodge, Sussex. 

At his residence, near Exeter, Vice-Admiral 
George Hewson. He entered the navy under 
Sir Hyde Parker, and was a midshipman at the 
siege of Toulon and reduction of Corsica ; he was 
first lieut. of the “‘ Dreadnought” at Trafalgar, 
** Superb” at Copenhagen, and commanded “La 
Fliche’”’ at Walcheren. The late admiral was 
first cousin of the late Right Hon. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, and second cousin to the present Lord 
Monteagle. 

At Chouze-sur-Loire, ‘aged 105, the widow 
Catherine David Reneaume. 

Sept. 6. At Rushmore-lodge, Dorset, aged 
75, the Dowager Lady Rivers. The deceased lady 
was dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Francis Hale 
Rigby, of Mistley-hall, Essex, and married Feb. 
9, 1808, William Horace, third Lord Rivers, by 
whom she leaves the present Lord Rivers, Lt.- 
Col. the Hon. Horace Pitt, and the Hon. Harriet 
Elizabeth, married to Mr. Charles Dashwood 
Bruce. 

Aged 63, Charles Huntington, esq., of Bran- 
tingham, near Hull, brother-in-law of the Rev. 
John Boyle, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Barn- 
staple. 

At Riddings-house, Derby, aged!72, Sarah, 
relict of the late James Oakes, esq. 

At Paris, aged 63, M. Daussy, one of the most 
distinguished members of the Académie des 
Sciences. 

At Paris, M. Payer, Member of the Academy 
of Sciences for the Section of Botany, and a for- 
mer Deputy. 

M. Roquairol, Sec.-Gen. of the foundry at Creu- 
zot, in the department of the Saone-et-Loire. He 
went out at an early hour in the morning to 
shoot on a farm at some little distance, and as 
the time drew near for the commencement of his 
official duties, he turned towards home. In cross- 
ing a hedge, the trigger was caught by a branch, 
when the gun went off, and the charge entered 
just below his ear, and came out at the top of the 
skull, causing instantaneous death. 

Quite suddenly, at the house of a relative at 
Bordeaux, M. Denjoy, an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. The deceased was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly after 1848, and be gave one 
of the first and heaviest blows the Mountain ever 
had to sustain. He ascended the tribune one day, 
and interpolated the Provisional Government on 
the subject of a demagogical banquet which had 
taken place at Toulouse. Irritated at his re- 
marks, the members of the Mountain at first 
murmured, and their agitation afterwards in- 
creased so much that they almost menaced to 
rush on him in the tribune. Denjoy, calm in the 
midst of the tempest, opposed to the violence of 
his adversaries these courageous words, ‘“‘ There 
is a national flag, the tricoloured one; 1 declare 
that at the banquet in question a red cap was dia- 
played, placed on a flag which was not the 
national one. I declare also that the abomina- 
ble ery of Vive la Guillotine ! was raised.” The 
vociferations of the Left here interrupted him, 
but, after a short time, he resumed and said, 
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*¢ Be well assured that when I am doing my duty 


it is not easy to make me give way. I only obey 
my conscience.” His opponents wished to make 
him descend from the tribune, but he remained 
firm, and for a quarter of an hour defied with his 
looks all the violence of the ultra party, who 
were awed by his attitude. When afterwards 
elected as deputy to the Legislative Assembly, he 
manifested the same courage. M. Denjoy was 
one of the first to admit that the safety of society 
‘was connected with the name of Napoleon, and 
he devoted himself to the Empire with conviction. 
The services which he had rendered to society 
when in danger pointed him out for a seat in the 
Council of State, the high functions of which 
place he filled to the last with great distinction. 
—Galignani. 

Sept.7. At her residence, Beaufort-buildings 
West, Bath, Mrs. Lawes, relict of W. Lawes, esq. 

At his mother’s residence, Ormesby St. Michael, 
Great Yarmouth, aged 33, Capt. Edgar Richard 
Glasspoole, 6th Bombay N.I. 

At Scarborough, aged 83, Martha, widow of 
Isaac Mennell, esq. 

At Tynemouth, aged 69, David Shafto Hawks, 
esq., eldest son of the late Sir R. 8S. Hawks. 

At Sudbury, aged 68, Deborah, widow of J. N. 
Gibbins, esq., late of Rathbone-pl., Oxford-st. 

At Lachine, near Montreal, aged 68, Sir George 
Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s settlements. His death occurred but 
a few days after he had hospitably entertained 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and his 
suite. Sir George was the only son of the late 
Mr. George Simpson, of Loch-broom, co. Ross, 
and was well known some years since as the 
author of a “‘ Narrative of an Overland Journey 
Round the World.”” He had held the post of 
Governor over the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
settlements for upwards of thirty-five years. 
The deceased Governor, who received the honour 
of knighthood in 1841, in reward of his zeal in 
fitting out several Arctic expeditions, married, 
in 1827, Miss Frances Ramsay Simpson, second 
dau. of the late Mr. Geddes Mackenzie Simpson, 
of Great Tower-hill, London, and Stamford-hill, 
Middlesex, by whom, who died in 1853, he leaves 
a son and two or three daughters. Opinions may 
differ as to the policy of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, but there is only one opinion as to the 
ability, energy, and uprightness of the public 
servant just taken from them, and whose loss 
they will find it difficult to replace. 

At his chateau of La Morosiére, Maine-et-Loire, 
aged 39, the Count des Cars. As he was riding 
thence on the preceding day to Chalonnes, his 
horse shied just at the entrance of the town and 
threw him; he fell with great violence upon 
his head, and received the injuries of which he 
died. 

Sept. 8. At Oxford, Sir Robert Alexander 
Chermside, MD. The deceased was the third 
son of the late Dr. Chermside, of Portaferry, co 
Down. He served in Spain, France, Flanders, &c., 
and was present at the battle of Waterloo. \ For 
some years previous to his death he held the post 
of physician extraordinary to Her Royal High- 
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ness the Duchess of Kent, and was physician to 
the British Embassy at Paris. 

At Wymondham-rectory, Leicestersh., aged 6, 
Marcus Denman de la Poer, second son of the 
Rev. John George Beresford. 

At Park-pl., Leeds, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Sam. Redhead, Vicar of Calverley. 

At his father’s, Lieut. Barnes John Caldecott, 
3rd Regt. of Buffs, eldest son of Barnes Caldecott, 
esq., of Ormesby St. Michael, Great Yarmouth. 

At Soissons, aged 90, M. Deviolaine, formerly 
mayor of Soissons, as well asa member of the 
General Council of the Aisne. He was founder of 
the glass-works at Premontré and at Vauxrot. 

Drowned on Lake Michigan, Herbert Ingram, 
esq., M.P. for Boston, and proprietor of the 
** London Illustrated News.” 

At Auderville, Manche, M. Leopold Langlois, 
He was walking on the 6th September, after the 
close of the late scientific meeting at Cherbourg, 
on the cliffs about Cape de la Hague, with his 
wife and several friends, and when on the heights 
of Jobourg his foot slipped, and he was precipi- 
tated some eighty feet; a projecting rock about 
twenty-five feet above the sea arrested his body, 
but he was taken up quite unconscious by some 
boatmen who climbed the rock in search of him, 
and only recovered consciousness a short time 
before he died. 

Sept. 9. At Doughty-st., Mecklenburgh-sq., 
aged 52, Sarah, wife of William Morgan Chat- 
terton, esq. 

At her residence, suddenly, (after attending 
divine service in the morning,) aged 60, Mary, 
wife of Richard Lindon, esq., of Burleigh, South 
Huish. 

Very suddenly, at Blincop, George Dixon, esq., 
of Carlisle. 

At Brighton, Hester Harriet, dau. of the late 
George Wheldon, esq., of Spondon, Derbyshire. 

At Hollywood, co, Dublin, of consumption, 
aged 24, Lieut. John Dane, 18th Light Dragoons. 

Very suddenly, at his resid 
Cumberland, aged 67, George Dixon, esq., J. P. 

Sept. 10. At Shermanbury-green, Sussex, 
aged 85, William Courthope Mabbott, esq., of 
Southover-priory, Lewes. Mr. Mabbott in early 
life served under Wellington, and retired from the 
army as Captain of the 11th Hussars; he was a 
justice of the peace, and filled the office of Sheriff 
of the county during the agricultural riots, 
and took an active part in suppressing them. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
George Newton, Rector of Isfield, and the last 
representative of the Newton family. This lady 
died in Lewes two or three years ago. In politics 
he was a Conservative, and nominated some of 
the members for Sussex. He was much attached 
to agricultural pursuits, to which he was a 
liberal supporter. Few of the county institutions 
but have been indebted to him for his support in 
their earliest days. 

At his residence, North-parade, Penzance, 
aged 66, Richard Healey Bowman, esq. 

Aged 85, Sir Francis Blake, bart., of Twizel- 
castle and Tilmouth-pk., Northumberland. The 
late Baronet represented Berwick from 1826 to 
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1834. His grandfather, the first baronet, was 
an energetic supporter of the Government during 
the rebellion in 1745, and the family numbered 
among its members Admiral Blake. 

At his residence, Holmbush, Sussex, after a 
short illness, aged 24, Waynflete Arnaud Blagden, 
esq., only child of the Rev. T. N. Blagden, Vicar 
of Washington, Sussex. 

Suddenly, aged 59, Mr. Thomas Craike In- 
gledew, of Byegrove, Merton, Surrey. 

At his residence, Holmbush, Sussex, aged 24, 
Waynflete Arnaud, only child of the Rev. T. N. 
Blagden, Vicar of Washington, Sussex. 

At the Crescent, Teignmouth, Anne Burnett, 
wife of the Rev. John Wrey. 

Sept. 11. At Old Charlton, Lieut.-Col. T. Lind- 
say, late of the 91st (Argyllshire) Regt. of Foot. 
The deceased served in Holland in 1814 and 1815, 
and was also present at the bombardment of 
Antwerp. 

Sept.12. At his residence, Park-sq., Joseph 
Richardson, esq., an alderman of Leeds. 

At Baron’s Down, Somerset, aged 70, Ann, 
widow of Stucley Tristram Lucas, esq. 

At Brighton, Louisa Greenhill, younger dau. 
of the late Chas. Sayer, esq. 

At Berlin, aged 40, M. Burchart, author of an 
admired tragedy entitled ‘‘ Jane Grey.’”” He had 
been for some time in indigent circumstances, 
and his death took place in one of the hospitals of 
that city. 

Sept.13. At Devonshire-ter., Plymouth, aged 
70, Eliza, relict of Major Brownson, formerly of 
the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

At Marsk-hall, near Redcar, Lady Margaret 
Bruce Yeoman. The deceased lady, who was 
eldest dau. of Laurence, first Earl of Zetland, by 
his marriage with Harriett, third dau. of Gen. 
John Hale, was born June 29, 1796, and married, 
Feb. 5, 1816, Mr. Henry Walker Yeoman, of 
Woodlands, near Whitby. 

At the Heath, Weybridge, aged 66, David Jar- 
dine, esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, and of Cumberland-ter., Regent’s-park ; 
a police magistrate of the metropolis. 

Sept. 14. At Guildford, Surrey, aged 63, Thos. 
Eldrid, esq. 

At Paris, the Marchioness of Donegall. The 
Marquis of Donegall was with his wife at her 
dissolution, but Lady Harriet Ashley and her 
husband did not reach Paris until some hours 
after that event. The late marchioness was 
eldest dau. of Richard, first Earl of Glengall, 
and sister of the late Earl; she was born Jan. 
1, 1799, and married Dec. 8, 1822, the Marquis 
of Donegall (then Earl of Belfast), by whom she 
leaves issue an only dau., Lady Harriet Ashley. 

At Boulogne, Major-Gen. Sir Michael Creagh, 
K.H. He entered the army in 1802, and had 
seen much active service in India, Africa, and 
the West Indies. 

Sept. 1+. At Anderton, aged 63, Fanny, widow 
of Richard Lewellin, esq., of Brorapton. 

Aged 71, Sarah, third dau. of Sir Thos. Turton, 
bart., of Felcourt, Surrey. 

Noel, only son of Professor Huxley, of the 
Government School of Mines, Jermyn-st, 
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At Helensburgh, Scotland, of typhus fever, 
J. A. Thomson, esq., architect, of Hobart Town, 
Tasmania. 

At Little Risington Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
aged 77, Jemima, wife of the Rev. R. Wilbraham 
Ford. 

At his residence, Friar-gate, Derby, aged 77, 
Wm. Bennett, esq. 

Sept. 16. Aged 41, Margaret, wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Arthur Jones, Taunton. 

At Prince’s-gate, Arthur Eden, esq., formerly 
of Wimbledon, Surrey. 

At Nancy, having nearly reached his 100th 
year, the Marquis de Raigecourt. He was born 
under the reign of Louis XV.; he served as an 
officer in the regiment du Roi, and remained 
faithful to the Bourbons at the time of the great 
Revolution. 

Sept. 17. At Stoke, Guildford, fourteen days 
after her mother, aged 20, Sophia Slade, second 
dau. of the Rev, Giffard Wells, of that place. 

At Vale-lodge, Leatherhead, aged 9, Annie 
Mary, third dau. of the Rev. T. E. Powell, Vicar 
of Bisham. 

Sept. 18. Aged 34, Watson Coare, esq., solicitor, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple, eldest son of George 
Coare, esq., Mont-le-Grand, Heavitree. 

At Millmead-house, Guildford, aged 42, Mary 
Jane Haydon, wife of the Rev. A. B. Burnett, of 
Freefolk Parsonage, Hants. 

Sept. 19. At Windlesham, aged 84, General 
Frederick Rennell Thackeray, C.B., Col.-Com- 
mandant of the Royal Engineers. He entered 
the army in 1793 as Second Lieut. in the Royal 
Engineers. He was present at the capture of 
Surinam in 1799, and of St. Martin’s and St. Bar- 
tholomew in 1801. He directed the siege of 
Scylla Castle in 1806, and that of the fortress of 
Santa Maura in 1809. He served with the army 
in Spain in 1812, and was present at the battle of 
Castella and siege of Tarragona in 1813, and re- 
mained with the army until 1814. The General’s 
commissions bore date as follows :—Second Lieut., 
September 18, 1793; first Lieut., June 18, 1796; 
Capt., April 18, 1801; Brevet-Major, May 9, 1810; 
Lieut.-Col., July 21, 1813; Col., June 2, 1825; 
Col.-Commandant, April 29, 1846; Major-Gen., 
January 10, 1837 ; Lieut.-Gen., November 9, 1846; 
and Gen., June 20, 1854. 

At his residence, Compton- 
Robert Davidson, esq. 

At West Halton Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 70, 
Harriet, wife of the Rev. Wm. Fitt Drake, Rector 
of West Halton. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Margaret Isabella, 
wife of the Rev. Lewis Hensley, M.A., Vicar of 
Hitchin, Herts. 

Sept. 20. Aged 58, Susannah, wife of Henry 
Wellington, esq., of Lombard-st., and dau. of the 
late William Scrase, esq., of Little Buckingham, 
Shoreham, Sussex. 

Aged 48, Elizabeth, wife of Henry Lawes, esq.; 
of Denyer-villa, Southfields, Wandsworth. 

In the Queen’s Prison, where he had been 
confined four years, Sir Francis Desanges, knt., 
formerly Sheriff of London and Middlesex, and 
also of Oxfordshire. 


» Canonbury, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 

















Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area —— ending Saturday, 
‘ in ion 
pinniveiaiaans Statute in A S Se 
DISTRICTS. Acres | 1861. ¢ _ pt. 
1860. | 1860. | 1860. | 1860. 
Mean Temperature . ° ° 575 58-0 56-0 | 526 





London. . . . . | 78029 |2362236 || 987 1018 | 968| 962 








1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 || 144] 184] 170! 149 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 || 209] 196 | 174/| 230 
12-19. Central Districts | 1938 | 393256 || 111] 141] 132) 183 
20-25. East Districts .| 6230 | 485522 || 219| 230 236 | 215 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 || 254] 267 a8 | 235 
































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

‘ £5 cS | eSleZlesg ; g 
Week ending e 3 & 3% yr 3® 5 E g & F 2 
Saturday, 5 as RE z =z |g , & = 2 & 
Aug. 25 .| 607] 107| 114] 158| 34] 937 | 827 | 780 | 1607 
Sept. 1 .| 580| 130] 142] 136] 30] 1018 |! 944] 905 | 1n49 
» 8 .| 516| 122] 136] 145] 29] 968|' 887| 860 | 1747 
» 15 .| 509] 119] 160| 145] 29] 962|) 890] 842 | 1732 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. | Rye. Beans. Peas, 
of Six & & 8. d. s. d. 8. d. a & o Gs 
Weeks. } 61 0 34 8 27 4 | 41 6 48 1 42 2 














Week ending 
Sept 18 ¢ 82 2L | 8710 | 27 O | 42 4 | GO 1 | 8 7 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Sztpr. 20. 
Hay, 32. 15s. to 57. 5s. — Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 47. Os. to 52. 15s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


eee... vecareccvcceccces MM 48. to Gs. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Srp. 20. 

POD sa csrsiescccccecnsti, Mle WOR. Gi. BO MIIOB, . ccoccsc reds ceasscgosoobutace ow 1,810 
SE ssndanspiicéscccseneoos 4s. 4d.to 5s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs ............... »» 8,260 
PD indiveidisviecshesnd Be GR. We Gas BR, } ROOD sno icccccsiccteccisaccesercainnds 530 
PD seisecctanicss sone ts DIOR, SRF Boas ivisaiccecscicsscenteiceess sineae 240 


COAL-MARKET, Sept. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. 6d. to 20s. 0d. Other sorts, 15s. 3d, to 15s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From August 24 to September 23, inclusive. 
































































































































ALFRED WHITMORE, 


Stock 


and Share Broker, 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer.) Barom. 
salZ2 a fez] * salts see 
BE 3 : 3 2% Weather. |] > 5 3¢ g < Sh Weather. 
2.5 
Aug.) ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Sept.) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
~24 | 60 | 56 | 60 |29. 66)/fair,cly.hy.rn.|| 9 | 53 | 59 | 50 |30. O8/ido. fair 
25 | 63 | 63 | 60 /29. 71|\cldy.do.do.do.|| 10 | 50 | 58 | 46 |30. 05j/fair, cloudy 
26 | 60 | 67 | 57 |29. 81jldo. fr. cldy.rn.|| 11 | 50,| 60 | 49 |80. 20jido. do. 
27 | 59 | 65 | 57 |29. 70)|/fair, cldy. rain|| 12 | 48 | 59 | 48 /30. 20jido. 
28 | 59 | 64 | 57 |29. 77\\do. do. do. 13 | 50 | 66 | 51 |29. 88j\do. 
29 | 64 | 67 | 54 |29. 54jcldy. rain, fair|| 14 | 49 | 64 | 54 /29. 59)lrain, fair 
80 | 61 | 67 | 54 /29. 53)ifr. cly. hail,rn.|/ 15 | 55 | 67 | 56 |29. 44)/hvy. shrs. cly. 
31 | 59 | 66 | 53 |29. 54/\cloudy, fair 16 | 55 | 65 | 58 |29. 67/lcldy. fair, rain 
S.1 | 56 | 66 | 55 /29. 14//fair, cloudy 17 | 56 | 64 | 58 |29. 18)/do. rain 
2 | 56 | 66 | 54 |29. 86//do. do. 18 | 49 | 55 | 49 /29. 44//heavy rain 
8 | 54 | 62 | 54 |30. O4\/do. do. 19 | 50 | 59 | 53 |29. 44/icldy. showers 
4 | 55 | 63 | 54 |30. 15)|do. do. 20 | 55 | 65 | 55 |29. 74/ifuir, cloudy 
5 | 53 | 68 | 58 |30. 27//do. do. 21 | 57 | 60 | 53 /29. 94iido. 
6 | 58 | 62 | 56 (30, 34\|cloudy 22 | 57 | 59 | 53 |29. 76licldy. hvy. rain 
7 | 57 | 67 | 57 |30. 19)/do. fair, cldy. || 23 | 53 | 58 | 52 |29. 78)\do. 
8 | 58 | 59 | 54 |80. O8j|do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Aug.| 3 per 3 per New Bank Ex. Bills. India India India 
gept.| Consois. | Redueca. | Cent. | Stock. | 1,000. | Stock. | 21090, |° Btock. 
24/923 £1] 93} 4/933 4 | 2314 3. 4pm. 8 dis. | 103§ 
25 | 926 §/|938 4/93 4/231 1 pm. 103% + 
27 | 922 €/98 4/93 4/232 8 4 pm. 2164 103§ 
28} 923 3 | 93} | 934 3 | 233 4 pm. 103 
29/923 3 | 93} 4/934 4 | 232 1. 4pm. 103% 
80 | 923 3 | 93 # | 93} 4/231 4] 1. 4pm. | 218 4 dis, | 103¢ § 
81 | 925 34 | 93 4 | 933 # 1. 4 pm. | 218 8 dis. | 103% 
S.1 | 93} # | 933.4 | 93$ § | 2381 1 pm. 4 dis.| 103% 
3 | 93% $ | 93% 93§ 4 | 233 1 pm. 216 103% 
4 | 934 $/| 93834 | 93§ §/231 8 1 pm. 2173 8 dis. | 103% 
5 | 934 4/938 § | 98§ | 231 1. 4 pm. | 218 5 dis. | 103 
6 | 934 #/ 93} 3}93} § |————| par.1 pm.| 216 18 103% 
© 7/1 938k #/| 933 § | 93$ § |231 23 —| 216 4 dis. | 103% 
8 | 93 #)] Shut | 933 4) Shut | par. 3 pm 4 dis. | 
10 | 93 4] Shut | 934 4] Shut 5.3 dis.| 103% 4 
11/93 | Shut | 93} 3%] Shut |par3pm.| 216 |————/ 1033 3 
12 | 93 4 {| Shut Shut Shut 1. 4pm, | 218 103% ¢ 
13 | 93 4) Shut Shut Shut 1. 4pm, | 218 ——| 103§ § 
14/}93 4] Shut Shut Shut 1. 4 pm. | 2183 2 dis.| 1034 4 
15 | 93 4] Shut | Shut | Shut 1033 } 
17 | 93 4) Shut Shut Shut 1 pm. 103% 
18 | 93 4] Shut Shut Shut 1. 4 pm. 103% + 
19 | 93 4] Shut Shut Shut 1. 4 pm. |216} 18} 
20 | 984 #¢] Shut Shut Shut 1. 4pm. |———-|_ 8 dis. 
21 | 93 #| Shut Shut Shut 1. 4 pm. (216$ 183) 6 dis.) 1034 4 
22 | 934 3) Shut Shut Shut | par. 3 pm. |————-|_ 2 dis. |-——— 
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